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Here is a collection of biographies of 
‘twenty-two women who have given much 
to the world. Their careers:are an inspir- 
ation, and their life stories contain many 
striking examples of achievement against 
great odds. 

These biographies represent great wo- 
men of both the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. They also describe a var- 
iety of vocations. The nursing profession 
is represented by two great pioneers in 
the field: Florence Nightingale and Clara 
Barton. Marian Anderson and Katharine 
Cornell illustrate the distinguished place 
won by women in the arts, and the life 
of Frances Perkins marks the entrance of 
women into national political affairs. 
Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Marie Curie, Elizabeth Kenny, Jane 
Addams, Amelia Earhart—a distinguished 
roster, from many lands and many back- 
grounds. 

The author, in each case, describes the 
childhood and youth of her subject and 
explains what motivated these young wo- 
men. Then she describes in detail the 
achievements each one made in her own 
field. The stories are alive with delightful 
anecdotes and warmth of detail. 

This new edition of Lives of Girls Who 
Became Famous has been completely re- 
vised and is set in clear, teadable type. 
The twenty-two handsome portraits by 
Constance Joan Naar reveal pictorially 
their subjects’ unusual personalities. 
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Jane Addams, Social Worker 
(1860-1935) 


““TRUE charity is the desire to be useful to others 
without thought of recompense,” wrote the philoso- 
pher Swedenborg. Jane Addams, the founder of Hull- 
House, a renowned settlement house in the crowded 
city of Chicago, exemplifies this maxim. She gave 
freely and completely of herself and her money, with 
no thought of reward, in order to benefit those less 
fortunate persons whose lives were shackled with 
poverty. Yet her recompense has been abundant, for 
she will always be considered not only one of the great- 
est women of her time, but one of America’s greatest 
humanitarians. 

Jane Addams, who made Hull-House a power for 
good both at home and abroad, was born at Cedarville, 
Illinois, September 6, 1860. She was one of the 
younger members of a large family. Her mother died 
when she was still a babe in arms, and it was her father, 
a successful businessman and a member of the state 
senate for sixteen years, who kept the household to- 
gether. 

She was a delicate child and suffered all her life from 
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a curvature of the spine. Yet her health did not impair 
her energetic desire to study nature in all its haunts, or 
her industrious pursuit of learning. Before she was 
seven years old, she showed a deep interest in the in- 
equalities of life. Though she was far too young to 
understand the cause or the effect of poverty, she felt 
instinctively the injustice of it. As she has said, “I had 
my first sight of the poverty which implies squalor, 
and felt the curious distinction between the ruddy 
poverty of the country and that which even a small 
city presents in its shabbiest streets. I remember 
launching at my father the pertinent inquiry why 
people lived in such horrid little houses so close to- 
gether, and that after receiving his explanation, I de- 
clared with much firmness when I grew up I should, 
of course, have a large house, but it would not be built 
among the other large houses, but right in the midst 
of horrid little houses like these.”? And this desire did 
come true, though the ideal behind it was not yet 
formulated. 

When Jane was eight years old this desire of equality 
for all was put toa test. She had just received a beauti- 
ful new coat of which she was very proud. When she 
and her father were about to go to Sunday School the 
kindly man looked down at his daughter and asked her 
to take off the prized coat and advised her to wear her 
old one. He explained to her that there were many 
children who, not having such finery, would feel 
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badly. “I complied with the request,” Jane later 
wrote, “but I fear without inner consent, and I cer- 
tainly was quite without the joy of self-sacrifice as I 
walked soberly through the village street by the side 
of my counselor.” | 

A Quaker by descent, Mr. Addams’ life of probity 
and high ideals necessarily bore fruit in his family. 
He was a friend of Lincoln, and the letters he had re- 
ceived from the great man made a deep impression 
upon his little daughter. It was said of Mr. Addams 
that in the trying reconstruction days after the Civil 
War, “che had never been offered a bribe because bad 
men were instinctively afraid of him.” He died in 
August, 1881. 

In 1877, when Jane Addams was seventeen, she 
went to Rockford Seminary, Illinois, which soon after 
became a college. Here she concentrated upon study- 
ing Greek and mathematics. “My genuine interest was 
history,” she says, “partly because of a superior 
teacher, and partly because my father had always in- 
sisted upon a certain amount of historic reading ever 
since he had paid me, as a little girl, five cents a Life 
for each Plutarch hero I could intelligently report to 
him, and twenty-five cents for every volume of Ir- 
ving’s Life of Washington.” 

Before Jane Addams had graduated from college 
she had already decided exactly what her career was 
to be. She would study medicine and “live with the 
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poor.” The awareness, which began in her youth, of 
the necessity for helping those too poor to help them- 
selves grew steadily and surely, and she prepared her- 
self for converting that awareness into a practicable 
reality. The winter after her graduation from Rock- 
ford Seminary she spent at the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, but her ever-present spinal dif- 
ficulty compelled her to enter the hospital of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell and to go to Europe for two years of 
convalescence. 

In these years abroad, she has said, she ‘‘was irresist- 
ibly drawn to the poorer quarters of each city.” She 
saw, as all have seen who are interested in and dis- 
mayed at the inequalities of life, the struggles of the 
poor in the East End of London; saw them on Satur- 
day night, buying at auction decaying fruits and 
vegetables; saw one man, who had bitten into a cab- 
bage, sit down on the curb and hastily devour it raw. 

While she studied art in Dresden and in Rome, she 
could not forget the underpaid laborers carrying their 
frugal lunch pails to work, or the women with fingers 
like carrots, distorted from overwork. On her return 
to the United States, she spent two winters in Balti- 
more attending lectures at Johns Hopkins University, 
and her summers at her Illinois home. In one of these 
summers, she once said, “I visited a Western State 
where I had formerly invested a sum of money in 
mortgages. I was much horrified by the wretched 
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conditions among the farmers, which had resulted 
from a long period of drought, and one forlorn pic- 
ture was fairly burned into my mind. A number of 
starved hogs—collateral for a promissory note—were 
huddled into an open pen. Their backs were humped 
in a curious camel-like fashion, and they were devour- 
ing one of their own number, the latest victim of 
absolute starvation, or possibly merely the one least 
able to defend himself against their voracious hunger. 

“The farmer’s wife looked on indifferently, a pic- 
ture of despair as she stood in the door of the bare, 
crude house, and the two children behind her, whom 
she vainly tried to keep out of sight, continually 
thrust forward their faces almost covered by masses 
of coarse, sunburned hair, and their little bare feet so 
black, so hard, the great cracks so filled with dust that 
they looked like flattened hoofs. The children could 
not be compared to anything so joyous as satyrs, al- 
though they appeared but half-human.” 

It was this sensitiveness to the inhuman conditions 
which she saw about her which led her to a life of 
self-dedication to relieve those who suffered from 
them. 

During Jane Addams’ second journey to Europe she 
attended a meeting of the London match girls who 
were on strike. The low wages and the working con- 
ditions which they had so long endured deeply affected 
her. “This impression of human misery,” she said, “‘was 
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added to the others which were already making me so 
wretched.” She was learning more and more that cul- 
ture, unless put to use for humanity, can easily be- 
come selfishness and that it is far from soul-satisfying. 
She was not to be blinded by self-indulgence, or the 
comfortable grace of her own environment. 

It was at this time that she became convinced that 
it would be a good thing to rent a house in Chicago 
where actual needs existed; a house where those who, 
like herself, had felt the urge to aid the unfortunate, 
could work among the poor. Jane Addams discussed 
her new-born plan with Ellen Starr, an old school 
friend who had been traveling with her, and she, too, 
became enthusiastic over the project. 

So in January, 1889, on their return to America, 
she and Miss Starr looked for a suitable house in Chi- 
cago where they might start their settlement work. 

After an exhausting search, a large house was found 
at 335 South Halsted Street. The lower part of it was 
at this time used for offices and storerooms, and a 
factory, covered with industrial grime, stood directly 
back of it. Before this the house had been occupied by 
the Little Sisters of the Poor as a home for the aged. 
The future Hull-House was sandwiched between an 
undertaking establishment and a saloon. It was not a 
very imposing structure when Jane Addams first 
found it, but it wasn’t long before the old house was 
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repaired and furnished. And on September 18, 1889, 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr moved in. 

Helen Culver, the owner, a relative of Charles J. 
Hull who had built the house years before, became so 
interested in the project that she refused to accept any 
rent. And the present group of thirteen buildings is 
built largely on the land which she had put at the 
service of the settlement, which was named in honor 
of Mr. Hull. 

Hull-House, formerly in the suburbs of Chicago, 
is now thickly surrounded by Italians, Greeks, Rus- 
sian Jews, Bohemians, and other nationalities that 
crowd its well-populated doorstep. 

Describing the district at the time she moved into 
Hull-House, Miss Addams once said, ‘““The streets are 
inexpressibly dirty, the number of schools inadequate, 
sanitary legislation unenforced, the street lighting 
bad, the paving miserable and altogether lacking in 
alleys and smaller streets, and the stables foul beyond 
description. Hundreds of houses are unconnected 
with the street sewer.” 

Sweat-shops abounded. “An unscrupulous con- 
tractor regards no basement as too dark, no stable loft 
too foul, no rear shanty too provisional, no tenement 
room too small for his workroom, as these conditions 
imply low rental.” 

Volunteers for the settlement work came quickly. 
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One woman came every morning from her home on 
the North Side to conduct.a kindergarten in the 
drawing room. Another organized a boys’ club, “The 
Younger Heroes,”’ whose members listened to tales of 
chivalry and undoubtedly resolved to become heroes 
themselves, though they may never have achieved 
their goal. On the first Christmas at Hull-House, Miss 
Addams said, “In spite of exigent demands upon my 
slender purse for candy and shoes, I gave to a club of 
boys twenty-five copies of the then new Carl Schurz’s 
Appreciation of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Girls were gathered into sewing classes, and could 
carry home the garments they made. There were 
classes in cooking, dressmaking, and millinery. A day 
nursery was carried on for sixteen years. ““We learned 
early to know the children of hard-driven mothers 
who went out to work all day,” said Jane Addams, 
“sometimes leaving the little things in the casual care 
of a neighbor, but often locking them into their tene- 
ment rooms. The first three crippled children we en- 
countered in the neighborhood had all been injured 
while their mothers were at work. One had fallen 
out of a third story window, another had been burned, 
and the third had a curved spine, due to the fact that 
for three years he had been tied all day long to the leg 
of the kitchen table, only released at noon by his 
older brother, who hastily ran in from a neighboring 
factory to share his lunch with him. 
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““When the hot weather came, the restless children 
could not brook the confinement of the stuffy rooms, 
and, as it was not considered safe to leave the doors 
open because of sneak thieves, many of the children 
were locked out. During our first summer an increas- 
ing number of these poor little mites would wander 
into the cool hallway of Hull-House. We kept them 
there and fed them at noon, in return for which we 
were sometimes offered a hot penny which had been 
held in a tight little fist ever since mother left in the 
morning, to buy something to eat with. 

“Out of kindergarten hours our little guests noisily 
enjoyed the hospitality of our bedrooms under the so- 
called care of any resident to keep an eye on them.” 
Thus the necessity for a day nursery became all too 
apparent. 

The older people were not forgotten on the first 
New Year’s Day at Hull-House. Many of them gath- 
ered together and an Old Settler’s Party was organ- 
ized. A carriage was sent to bring the most feeble of 
the guests. And they succumbed to the gayety of the 
occasion and welcomed in another year. 

For several years, knowing how old people dreaded 
and struggled against the “‘poor-house,”’ Jane Addams 
arranged a two-week vacation for many from the 
Cook County Infirmary. A dollar a week provided for 
a room with some old acquaintance. They could have 
two good meals a day at the coffeehouse established 
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at Hull-House, where many of the factory workers 
came for food. And they went back comparatively 
happy to spend a winter in remembering the bright 
days, and looking forward to them again the follow- 
ing year. And so Jane Addams brought them relief 
and, more than that, hope. 

The Working People’s Social Science Club was or- 
ganized in 1890, and many prominent men spoke to 
large audiences at Hull-House. 

The Jane Club, a cooperative undertaking to board 
working girls, was an immediate success. A friend of 
one of the trustees offered twenty thousand dollars to 
build a house for this club. But when Miss Addams 
learned that this potential benefactor was notorious 
for underpaying his factory workers, she refused to 
take the money. A few years later a new club house 
was built by an old friend of Hull-House. Winter 
concerts were arranged, and in 1893 Hull-House 
Music School was opened. Jane Addams’ dream for 
working with the poor was swiftly developing reality. 

In addition to her work at Hull-House, Jane 
Addams was remarkable for her energetic fight to ob- 
tain the first factory law of Illinois, regulating the 
sanitary conditions of sweat-shops, and fixing four- 
teen as the age at which a child might be employed. 
She went from place to place, arousing public senti- 
ment with her speeches and her sincerity. She also 
assisted in procuring other reforms: the establish- 
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ment of a State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
to help in the settlement of strikes, the opening of 
free employment bureaus under state control, as well 
as other benefits to the working man. 

Hull-House, too, was and is now a powerful force 
behind beneficial reforms. It has helped to improve 
conditions in the miserable tenements where tubercu- 
losis thrives; it has worked for public baths for the 
people; it has labored against the sale of cocaine, and 
helped to obtain an effective law regulating such sale 
in 1907. Hull-House joined forces with the Juvenile 
Court when it was first established in Chicago in 1899, 
and, through the years, has worked to keep the juve- 
nile delinquency rate down. 

Jane Addams, herself, constantly urged an abun- 
dance of playgrounds for children and the forma- 
tion of recreational facilities for young people, so that 
they might find an outlet for their energies. She made 
a strong plea for this in her book, The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets. Her sociological ideals were 
adequately expressed in other books: Democracy and 
Social Ethics and The Newer Ideals of Peace. 

Jane Addams was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Education. For years she spoke before large audi- 
ences throughout the country with convincing power 
and persuasion on philanthropic and educational 
problems. She was the President of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held at St. Louis 
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in May, 1910. Dr. Graham Romeyn Taylor, founder 
of Chicago Commons Social: Settlement, said, ““The 
St. Louis Conference would go down as memorable, 
if for no other reason than that it was the year of Jane 
Addams’ presidency and leadership, and the occasion 
of her keynote utterance on charity and social jus- 
tice 

In 1895, after an illness from typhoid fever, she 
went to Europe to regain her health. There she met 
Tolstoy at his Russian home, and enjoyed long hours 
of stimulating exchange of ideas with other distin- 
guished Europeans. 

The outbreak of World War I greatly troubled her, 
for she was a sincere pacifist. She worked energetically 
for the prevention of future wars, and served on the 
Executive Committee of the American Union Against 
Militarism. She was not only chosen the first chair- 
man of the Women’s Peace Party, but the chairman 
of the International Committee of Women for Per- 
manent Peace, as well. 

A distinguished honor came to her when she was 
elected president of the International Congress of 
Women in 1919. She attended the peace conventions 
at the Hague in 1915, at Zurich in 1919, and at 
Vienna in 1921. 

In addition to the books already mentioned, she 
wrote A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, pub- 
lished in 19113 and five years later, The Long Road 
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of Women’s Memory. Two books were written by 
her on Hull-House: Twenty Years at Hull-House, 
published in 1910; and The Second Twenty Years at 
Hull-House, in 1930. She was the author of five other 
books as well as innumerable shorter articles. 

Jane Addams was active in the suffrage movement, 
but her methods were always those of conciliation. 
Her attitude toward arbitration was adequately de- 
scribed by Floyd Dell in Women as World Builders, 
“No one would call Miss Addams implacable. It is 
not intended to suggest that she is one of those in- 
veterate compromisers who prefer a bad peace to a 
good war. But she has the gift of imaginative sym- 
pathy; and it is impossible for her to have toward 
either party in conflict the cold hostility which each 
party has for the other. She sees both sides; and even 
though one side is the wrong side, she cannot help 
seeing why its partisans believe in it.” And Jane 
Addams herself once said, “If the underdog were 
always right, one might quite easily try to defend him. 
The trouble is that very often he is but obscurely 
right, but perhaps he is never altogether wrong and 
pigheaded and utterly reprehensible as he is repre- 
sented to be by those who add the possession of preju- 
dice to the other almost insuperable difficulties in 
understanding him.” 

In 1923, while visiting Japan, she underwent a 
serious operation from which she never completely 
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recovered. On the very day of the announcement that 
she and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler were the joint 
recipients of the Nobel Peace Prize, in 1931, she went 
to Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, for another 
operation. She died on May 21, 1935, when she was 
seventy-five years old, honors and rewards having 
been bestowed upon her with almost as much abun- 
dance as her help and kindnesses had been bestowed 
upon the unfortunate. 


Louisa °May Alcott, Author 
(1832-1888) 


LITTLE WOMEN, that delightful story of the 
March family and particularly of the four sisters— 
Jo, Amy, Beth, and Meg—is, in reality, largely 
autobiographical. Louisa May Alcott, the author, is 
the independent, fun-loving Jo March of the novel. 
The book has been a favorite not only of teen-age girls 
but of adults as well, for it is filled with humor, 
pathos, happiness, and living, interesting people. 

The author of this popular novel was born in Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, in November, 1832. Her 
life, like that of so many famous women, was not an 
easy one, and obstacles were constantly blocking her 
progress. For eleven years her father, Bronson Alcott, 
was a successful teacher. But since teaching is hardly 
a lucrative profession, the Alcott family was on 
familiar terms with the problem of too little money. 
Bronson Alcott was a progressive educator who be- 
lieved in making studies interesting to his students, 
rather than mere tasks done mechanically and dis- 
interestedly. He had friendly talks with his pupils and 


made them love him rather than fear him as the 
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schoolmaster. Some of these talks on subjects of world 
interest were compiled into a book by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. 

But Mr. Alcott’s liberalism was condemned in New 
England and the book pronounced unorthodox. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson had been through the same 
kind of storm and came to the defense of Louisa’s 
father. But the opposition was firm. Professor Alcott 
had admitted Negro children to his school, and soon 
he became the subject of a heated newspaper discus- 
sion. This unpleasant publicity lessened the attend- 
ance at the school he had established, and finally, in 
1839, it was discontinued, and the Alcott family 
moved to Concord, Massachusetts. 

Here were gifted men and women with whom the 
philosopher-teacher could voice his ideals to sympa- 
thetic friends. Emerson lived in Concord in a drab 
two-story house with horse-chestnut trees in front of 
it. Thoreau, another free thinker, lived nearby at his 
beautiful Walden Pond, where the only sounds to dis- 
turb his solitude were the occasional dipping of an 
oar or the chatter of a bird. Here, too, was the author 
Hawthorne, who, as Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
“brooded himself into a dream-peopled solitude.” 

Mr. Alcott found that he could live quietly at Con- 
cord, with little expense, and teach his four daughters. 
Louisa, next eldest, was active and enthusiastic, con- 
stantly getting into little troubles from her unaffected 
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frankness. Like her counterpart, Jo March, in Little 
Women, she was a tomboy with a spirit as free as the 
wind. When Jo was once reproved for whistling by 
Amy, her art-loving sister, in the delightful story, 
she responded with, “‘I hate affected, niminy-piminy 
chits! ?’m not a young lady; and if turning up my hair 
makes me one, [’ll wear it in two tails till I’m twenty. 
[hate to think I’ve got to grow up, and be Miss March, 
and wear long gowns, and look as prim as a China 
aster! It’s bad enough to bea girl, anyway, when I like 
boys’ games and work and manners!” And that was 
Louisa May Alcott. 

At fifteen, Louisa, like Jo, was “‘very tall, thin, and 
brown, and reminded one of a colt; for she never 
seemed to know what to do with her long limbs, which 
were very much in her way. She had a decided mouth, 
a comical nose, and sharp gray eyes, which appeared 
to see everything, and were by turns fierce or funny 
or thoughtful. Her long, thick hair was her one 
beauty, but it was usually bundled into a net to be 
out of her way. . . . She had big hands and feet, a 
fly-away look to her clothes and the uncomfortable 
appearance of a girl who was rapidly shooting up into 
a woman and didn’t like it.” 

The four sisters lived a merry life at Concord, in 
spite of poverty’s menacing glances. They would eat 
bread and milk for breakfast, so they might carry 
their meal to a poor woman with six children, who 
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called them Engel-kinder, to Louisa’s constant de- 
light. The four would improvise a stage and produce 
plays to a sympathetic and jovial audience of neigh- 
bors. 

Louisa was especially fond of reading Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Emerson, and George Sand. And her love of 
writing bloomed early. When she was only eight years 
old she wrote a poem of eight lines, ““To a Robin,” 
and at thirteen she produced “My Kingdom,” another 
eight-line creation. 

Louisa was highly imaginative, and her sisters were 
constantly inveigled into listening to her many 
stories. Then, at the age of sixteen, the young author 
decided that it was time for a first novel. It was called 
Flower Fables and, though it was published six years 
later, brought her little recognition, for it was florid 
and immature. Already Louisa was eager to go out 
into the world and earn a living for herself. She had 
no desire to stay at home with the dishes and wait 
until a young man decided to marry her. As she says 
in Little Women, “‘Jo’s ambition was to do something 
very splendid; what it was she had no idea, as yet, 
but left it for time to tell her.” 

Louisa May Alcott began to teach school when she 
was only sixteen. Instead of the theological talks 
which her father gave his scholars, she amused her 
twenty students with her vivid, imaginative stories. 
Now the long years of work had begun—fifteen of 
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them—which rewarded her with rich, yet sometimes 
bitter, experiences. But it was these experiences which 
enabled her to write with understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

Many of these work years were spent in Boston. 
Sometimes she would care for an invalid child; some- 
times she was a governess; sometimes she did sewing; 
and in the evenings she would spend long hours at 
her desk writing. 

At nineteen one of her early stories was published 
in a magazine called Gleason’s Pictorial, and for this 
she received, besides the satisfaction of seeing her work 
in print at last, the magnificent sum of five dollars. 
Months later she sent a story to the Boston Saturday 
Gazette entitled ‘““The Rival Prima Donnas,” and, to 
her great encouragement received ten dollars, as well 
as a request from the editor for more material. Louisa 
made ‘““The Rival Prima Donnas” into a play, and it 
was accepted by a theatrical group and would have 
been produced except that a disagreement among the 
actors caused it to be filed away on a shelf. However, 
the energetic young teacher did receive for her work 
a pass to the theater for forty nights. She enjoyed the 
plays so much that she decided to become an actress 
herself, and even signed a contract. But fate tripped 
the theater manager—he broke his leg, and soon after 
this the contract was annulled. 

She wrote a second story for the Saturday Evening 
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Gazette, and began to realize a little fame. She has 
said, “One of the memorable moments of my life is 
that in which, as I trudged to school on a wintry day, 
my eye fell upon a large poster with these delicious 
words, ‘Bertha, a new tale by the author of The Rival 
Prima Donnas will appear in the Saturday Evening 
Gazette.’ I was late; it was bitter cold; people jostled 
me; I was mortally afraid I should be recognized; but 
there I stood, feasting my eyes on the fascinating 
poster, and saying proudly to myself, in the words of 
the great Vincent Crummles, ‘This, this is fame!’ 
That day my pupils had an indulgent teacher; for, 
while they struggled with their pot-hooks, I was 
writing immortal works; and when they droned out 
the multiplication table, I was counting up the noble 
fortune my pen was to earn for me in the dim, delight- 
ful future. That afternoon my sisters made a pilgrim- 
age to behold this famous placard, and finding it torn 
by the wind, boldly stole it, and came home to wave 
it like a triumphal banner in the bosom of the excited 
family. The tattered paper still exists, folded away 
with other relics of those early days, so hard and yet 
so sweet, when the first small victories were won, and 
the enthusiasm of youth lent romance to life’s drudg- 
ery.” Probably this first, tattered sign of triumph was 
more wonderful to her than the glories to come. 
Discovering that there was money in sensational 
stories, she set eagerly to work, and soon could write 
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ten or twelve a month. She writes of Jo in Little 
Women, “As long as The Spread Eagle paid her a dol- 
lar a column for her ‘rubbish,’ as she called it, Jo felt 
herself a woman of means, and spun her little ro- 
mances diligently. But great plans fermented in her 
busy brain and ambitious mind, and the old tin 
kitchen in the great garret held a slowly increasing 
pile of blotted manuscript, which was one day to 
place the name of March upon the roll of fame.” 

But though sensational stories did bring her a little 
money, they did not bring fame, and Louisa soon tired 
of them. A novel, Moods, written at eighteen, was 
fated to go the way of her earlier novel, Flower Fables. 
Yet she was only momentarily discouraged, and of- 
fered a story to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The editor responded with a rejection slip, and with 
the well-meant advice that she stick to her teaching. 
But she was not as convinced of this as he. And she 
Went on writing. 

The turmoil of the Civil War swept the country. 
Louisa was now thirty, and she decided that she would 
go to Washington to become a nurse at a hospital for 
soldiers. After months of wading through official red 
tape, she found herself in the midst of thousands of 
wounded and dying soldiers, just brought from the 
defeat at Fredericksburg. Once she said of this expe- 
rience, “Round the great stove was gathered the drear- 
iest group I ever saw—ragged, gaunt, and pale, mud 
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to the knees, with bloody bandages untouched since 
put on days before; many bundled up in blankets, 
coats being lost or useless, and all wearing that dis- 
heartened look which proclaimed defeat more plainly 
than any telegram, of the Burnside blunder. I pitied 
them so much, I dared not speak to them. I yearned to 
serve the dreariest of them all. 

“Presently there came an order, “Tell them to take 
off socks, coats, and shirts; scrub them well, put on 
clean shirts, and the attendants will finish them off, 
and lay them in bed.’ 

“T chanced to light on a withered old Irishman,” 
she said, ““wounded in the head, which caused that 
portion of his frame to-be tastefully laid out like a 
garden, the bandages being the walks, and his hair 
the shrubbery. He was so overpowered by the honor 
of having a lady wash him, as he expressed it, that he 
did nothing but roll up his eyes and bless me, in an 
irresistible style which was too much for my sense of 
the ludicrous, so we laughed together; and when I 
knelt down to take off his shoes, he wouldn’t hear of 
my touching ‘them dirty craters.’ ” 

When food was brought she fed one of the badly 
wounded men, and offered the same help to his neigh- 
bor. “ “Thank you, ma’am,’ he said, ‘I don’t think P’Il 
ever eat again, for I’m shot in the stomach. But I’d 
like a drink of water, if you ain’t too busy.’ 

“I rushed away, but the water pails were gone to 
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be refilled, and it was some time before they reap- 
peared. I did not forget my patient, meanwhile, and 
with the first mugful hurried back to him. He seemed 
asleep; but something in the tired white of his face 
caused me to listen at his lips for a breath. None came. 
I touched his forehead; it was cold . . . I laid the 
sheet over the quiet sleeper, whom no noise could now 
disturb; and, half an hour later, the bed was empty.” 

But overwork sapped her own strength, and Louisa 
was forced to return home. Soon after this she wrote 
a book entitled Hospital Sketches, which was pub- 
lished in 1865. During this same year, she went to 
Europe as a companion to an invalid, and spent a year 
in Germany, Switzerland, Paris, and London. 

In 1868 Louisa’s father took a collection of her 
stories to a publisher to see if they could be done in 
book form. But the company didn’t seem interested 
in stories, and suggested to Mr. Alcott that his daugh- 
ter write a novel for girls. 

Louisa was certain that she could not do this— 
hadn’t two of her novels failed? But nevertheless, she 
set herself to writing Little Women. In two months 
the first part was finished and published in October, 
1868. It was a natural, graphic story of her three sis- 
ters and herself in their Concord home. The second 
part appeared in April, 1869, and Louisa found her- 
self famous. And she expressed her gratitude in a 
letter to her publishers, ‘This year after toiling so 
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many years along the uphill road . . . it is pecul- 
iarly grateful to me to find the way growing easier 
at last, with pleasant little surprises blossoming on 
either side, and the rough places made smooth.” 

When a second novel, Little Men, was announced, 
fifty thousand copies were ordered in advance of pub- 
lication! About this time, Louisa visited Rome with 
her artist sister, May, who is the Amy of Little 
Women, and when she returned, wrote Shawl-Straps, 
a sketch of their journey; and later, An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl was published. This was followed by Under 
the Lilacs, six volumes of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, Jack 
and Jill, and others. 

Louisa May Alcott died on March 6, 1888, only 
two days after the death of her distinguished father, 
Bronson Alcott. But her personality lives today in the 
vivid character of Jo March, the most delightful of 
all the sisters in the well-loved novel, Little Women. 


ui 


“Marian Anderson, Singer 
fice 


TO FEW artists has come the supreme honor of re- 
ceiving the greatest type of applause—a reverent 
silence—when they have presented their art before a 
large audience. Marian Anderson’s voice has so deeply 
affected concert goers that on several occasions, espe- 
cially after she had sung the Negro spiritual, ‘‘Cruci- 
fixion,” or Schubert’s beautiful ““Ave Maria,” her 
listeners were too moved to applaud with resounding 
handclaps or with shouts of “Bravo!” Their devout 
silence was far more eloquent. This great Negro 
contralto not only possesses a voice of unusual range 
and volume, of richness and beauty, but she endows it 
with deep feeling, with a soulful interpretation and 
emotional understanding of the music she is present- 
ing. Kosti Vehanen, Marian Anderson’s accompanist 
and author of her biography, once pointed out, very 
aptly, that her voice may be likened to wide-open eyes 
filled with tears. 

Marian Anderson was born in Philadelphia in 1908. 
Her mother, an intensely religious woman, was a Vir- 
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father. They were poor, and Mr. Anderson worked 
hard and long at his business of delivering ice, coal, 
and wood. Home for them was up the stairs of a dark 
tenement on the South Side of Philadelphia. Here the 
narrow, crooked streets were thickly hedged in by 
houses that seemed as old as the Liberty Bell itself. 

Before very long there were three baby girls in the 
family, of whom Marian was the oldest. Even as very 
young children religion was as intimate a part of their 
lives as was poverty. Every Sunday the Andersons 
gratefully left the tenement behind them and found 
an oasis in the church. Marian’s father, a tall, hand- 
some man, hurried on ahead of the family each Sun- 
day, and, with evident pride, stood at his post as usher 
at the Union Baptist Church. And his little family 
watched him with admiration in their eyes as he took 
his place at the head of a pew. 

When Marian and her sisters were still very young, 
the well-loved father died. As Marian grew older she 
assumed the responsibility of caring for her sisters 
while her mother struggled to support the family. The 
Andersons became a community project, and friends 
were always there to help where they could—to see 
that the children were safe while the soft-spoken 
mother was at work. 

Music was an important part of their lives. The 
beautiful, soulful church hymns were associated not 
only with their Sundays, but with their weekdays as 
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well. For when friends gathered in the Anderson liv- 
ing room they didn’t forget the well-worn hymnal 
when they took out the music sheets to sing. 

When Marian was six years old she was consumed 
with one great desire—to learn to play the violin. One 
morning she stood before a pawnshop window, and 
there, surrounded by ancient watches, gold chains, 
bent rings, and worn dishes, lay what Marian was sure, 
even at that tender age, was a Stradivarius. It cost 
$3.45. But where was she to get all that money? Her 
ingenious mind began working with vigor. She dis- 
covered that she could earn five or even ten cents by 
scrubbing doorsteps. For many months the little girl 
worked and saved, and finally she went back to the 
pawnshop with the money safely clutched in her 
hand. Marian herself later recalled the incident and 
said, “I remember asking the shopkeeper if it really 
was a good violin, and he assured me that it was. I 
was extremely happy the first time I held it in my 
hands and started at once to learn how to play it by 
myself. I played it for a long time—in fact, until 
the strings gave way; but by then it had served its 
purpose.” 

It was a day of real celebration for the Andersons 
and their friends when a piano stood imposingly in 
the old living room. In spite of the fact that money 
was a very precious commodity to'the family, Mrs. 
Anderson had been determined to save as scrupulously 
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as she could in order to make the grand purchase. 
Neighbors crowded around the door of the Anderson 
home and cheered while the movers grunted under the 
weight of their load and edged the piano into the 
house. The three children were too excited to eat, and 
their fingers itched to touch the keys and to learn to 
play. And so when Marian was eight she discarded her 
well-worn violin and turned her energies toward the 
new piano. 

All of the Anderson children had rich, unusual 
voices, and they were soon singing in the children’s 
choir of the Union Baptist Church. Marian’s voice 
was so impressive that she was asked to sing in the 
adult choir. Many of the men and women who had, 
for years, held their places in the first row of the choir, 
grumbled at her intrusion, but when they heard her 
sing, they were reconciled. 

Marian’s precocity was evident at school, too. 
When she was still in grammar school, she would sit 
in class and listen to the songs that were being sung by 
the class ahead of her, for the voices seeped through the 
thin walls which divided the two grades. Marian 
would hum the tunes to herself and memorize them, 
and when she finally moved on to the room next door 
the teacher was amazed to find that Marian Anderson 
already knew the songs that were being taught. 

“I sang at church affairs when I was still very 
young,” she once said, “and when I was only eight 
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the neighboring churches, clubs, and societies wouid 
give concerts at which they would have me sing; and 
they billed me as “The Ten Year Old Contralto.’ ” 
Before long the slender, rather tall Negro girl had 
realized a measure of fame among Negro church and 
social circles, and music became her one driving ambi- 
tion. She poured all of her energies into hours of 
practicing, spending as much of her time as she could 
in preparing herself for the great career which she 
felt was ahead of her. 

When Marian finished high school the Philadelphia 
Choral Society presented her with a scholarship so that 
she might study with the renowned contralto, Agnes 
Reifsnyder. Later the celebrated teacher, Bogheti, 
heard her sing and wept openly at the beauty of her 
voice. Bogheti invited Marian to study with him. His 
confidence in his prize pupil was so great that in 1925 
he entered her in a contest in which three hundred 
singers were competing. The winner of the contest 
would have the honor of being guest soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York. Her teacher’s con- 
fidence was vindicated and Marian won the contest. 
She was standing now at the threshold of a career 
which would carry her far from the musty tenements 
of Philadelphia’s South Side—to the palaces of Euro- 
pean royalty and to visits with the President of the 
United States at the White House. 
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In 1930 Marian Anderson left for Europe. She had 
been awarded the Rosenwald Fellowship and could 
continue with four more years of study abroad. To 
the young contralto the opportunity to study in 
Europe came as a blessing as well as a relief, for her 
way in America had not been an easy one. Racial 
prejudice was her stumbling block. It stood firmly in 
the way when she attempted to obtain concert en- 
gagements. And finally she was forced into the reali- 
zation that it was almost impossible to build a career 
for herself in her native land. Prejudice closed people’s 
eyes to the genius she possessed and they saw only 
that the color of her skin was dark. Abroad, how- 
ever, she was less hampered. In Europe audiences 
thrilled to her voice and her art, and their acclaim 
thundered back to America where the people had been 
too conscious of her color to listen to her song. 

Helmer Enwall, director of Scandinavia’s largest 
concert management, Konsertbolaget, became Mar- 
ian Anderson’s manager and he planned concerts for 
her all over Europe. In every city in which she sang 
she moved music lovers with the magnificence of her 
singing. 

At Helsinki she went to visit Sibelius, the great 
Scandinavian composer. He had never heard her sing 
before, and Kosti Vehanen in his book entitled Marian 
Anderson tells of his reaction: 
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“Perhaps we shall have some coffee,” 
were among his [Sibelius’] first words to 
Marian. I think coffee is not good before 
singing, so I suggested that we perform 
first, then enjoy our coffee. 

Miss Anderson sang two of Sibelius’ 
songs, ““Aus banger Brust” and ‘‘Slandan.”’ 
It was not easy to sing for the great master 
in the small room, but since Marian was 
always calm and quite confident, she made 
only a little error in a few of the words. Her 
voice sounded superb in the candlelit room. 
When the last song was finished, Sibelius 
abruptly went over to the dining room 
door and called to the maid, ““Champagne!”’ 
Everyone forgot about the coffee. 


In Finland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, England, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Latvia, 
Russia, Marian Anderson sang to audiences that fairly 
bulged the sides of the concert halls. Throughout 
Europe she was honored by the great, by princes and 
kings, as well as by the man in the streets. In Russia 
she was received by the great composer, Shostakovitch. 
Stanislovsky, another of Russia’s famed musicians, 
gave a tea for her, and tried to persuade her to remain 
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in Moscow and study the rdle of Carmen under his 
direction. But he could not convince her to stay, and 
when Marian boarded the train taking her out of 
Moscow she found a large basket of white lilacs in her 
sleeping car. It was a parting gift from the disap- 
pointed Stanislovsky. 

At Marian Anderson’s first recital in Rome, Italy, 
the Santa Cecilia Hall was so crowded that people had 
to sit on the stage. At Salzburg she sang at a private 
concert before a distinguished audience of celebrities. 
Arturo Toscanini was among those who attended, 
and when the concert was over he murmured to his 
hostess, ‘“What I have heard today one is privileged to 
hear only once in a hundred years.” 

In Paris Marian sang at the famed L’Opéra before 
a glittering, diamond-bedecked audience of thou- 
sands. She herself was an impressive figure as she stood 
calmly and confidently near the piano. She was a tall, 
slender, poised woman, striking in a gold lamé gown 
that seemed to blend with the golden surroundings 
of L’Opéra. Even before this exacting Parisian audi- 
ence Marian Anderson retained the wonderful seren- 
ity which is so mucha part of her. It is a serenity which 
finds its roots in religion. She does not lean upon con- 
fidence in self to direct and fortify her, but upon a 
steely faith in the Something greater than self. And 
she is always sure that her Guide will not fail in any 
situation. Perhaps she found this faith in the beautiful 
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hymns which she sang as a child, or she may have dis- 
covered it in the teachings of her mother; or perhaps 
she realizes that the great genius which she possesses 
is not of man’s making, but a gift bestowed upon her 
by an all-powerful force, and her life is guided by 
the realization. 

On December 30, 1935—just ten years after she 
had won the contest which started her on her career 
—NMarian Anderson made her American debut. She 
was no longer just a girl with a good voice, but a great 
artist who was complete master of that voice and had 
trained it to interpret music as she felt and under- 
stood it. When she had sung with the Philharmonic 
at Lewisohn Stadium in 1925 critics had said, 
“While Miss Anderson’s singing was remarkable . . . 
she still has room for further progress.’”? Now they 
said, as Howard Taubman did in the New York 
Times: “Let it be said at the outset: Marian Anderson 
has returned to her native land one of the great singers 
of our time . . . Her singing enchanted an audience 
which included singers. There was no doubt of it, she 
was mistress of all she surveyed . . . How many 
singers have communicated the transfiguring rapture 
of John Payne’s ‘Crucifixion’ as Miss Anderson did 
last night? It was music making that probed too deep 
for words.” 

But, though Marian Anderson was now recognized 
in America as one of the great singers of her time, she 
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was still hampered by racial discrimination. When she 
first arrived in New York from Paris, not one hotel 
would grant her a room, and she was forced to stay in 
Harlem. Influential friends, shocked at the deeply 
embedded prejudice, finally arranged for her to have 
an apartment in one of New York’s largest hotels. 
Many other hotels in the United States then opened 
their doors to her and welcomed Marian Anderson as 
an individual, an American who should rightfully 
enjoy the same privileges as any other American. 
However, there were many hotels that went only part 
of the way, and whose managers whispered frantically 
to Marian Anderson’s accompanist, Kosti Vehanen, 
“Please . ... ! Wehope that you will take your meals 
in your rooms.” Yet, in the face of this eternal em- 
barrassment and the humiliation of having to wonder 
to herself, ““Dare I go into this restaurant? Will this 
hotel turn me away?” Marian Anderson retained 
her deep understanding for human failings. Kosti 
Vehanen, in his biography of the singer, describes an 
incident which reveals her tolerance: 


We were in Duluth and had a couple of 
hours to wait before train time. We were 
hungry, and there was a hotel near the 
depot. We went in and walked toward the 
dining room, but the little snub-nosed 
waiter at the door told us that the dining 
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room was closed. I could see people inside 
eating, but the waiter stubbornly insisted 
that the dining room was not open. Miss 
Anderson stood calmly a little to one side, 
smiling, and no doubt thinking how small 
the soul of such a man must be. I asked the 
waiter, “Do you know what you are do- 
ing?” He only shrugged his shoulders. 
“Where is the hotel manager and the tele- 
phone?” I asked. 

I called the manager and told him how 
Miss Anderson was being treated in his 
hotel, so that not even food was obtainable. 
After my explanation, the manager came 
and called down the waiter and gladly 
showed us into the dining room. While we 
were there, the stubborn waiter came in 
three different times and apologized to 
Miss Anderson. Without saying an unkind 
word, she merely looked at him and said, 
*“You didn’t know any better.” 


Perhaps the greatest rebuff which she suffered oc- 
curred in 1939 when, at the very pinnacle of her sing- 
ing career, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
refused to give her permission to sing at their head- 
quarters, Constitution Hall in Washington. But thou- 
sands of Americans voiced their angry protest. Elea- 
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nor Roosevelt, first lady of the land, promptly re- 
signed from the organization. When Marian Ander- 
son heard this she exclaimed, ‘What a wonderful 
woman she is! She not only knows what is right, but 
she also does the right thing.” 

As a result of the D.A.R. refusal, an offer came 
from Washington inviting Marian Anderson to give 
an outdoor recital in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
on Easter Sunday, 1939. It was a symbolic setting— 
beneath the towering statue of the man who devoted 
his life to freeing the Negro. Unwilling to do any- 
thing which might be considered “‘sensational,”” Miss 
Anderson wavered for weeks, debating about the 
offer. But finally she consented to give the concert. 

A crowd of 75,000 Americans clustered about the 
Memorial. Many prominent statesmen, justices of the 
Supreme Court, members of the Cabinet, were seated 
upon a platform constructed for the occasion. Micro- 
phones and loud speakers were poised and waiting. It 
was a beautiful Sunday morning, with spring awak- 
ening the cherry blossoms and the green buds on the 
trees. The concert was undoubtedly one of the most 
impressive of all time, and many, watching the tall, 
slender woman descend the steps of the Memorial to 
take her place before a microphone, found their vision 
blurred with tears. And then they heard the voice that 
had thrilled all of Europe and America. 

In the memories of manv who were present on that 
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Easter Sunday the words which Secretary Ickes spoke 
just before Marian Anderson appeared will long re- 
main: ‘“There are those even in this great capital of 
our democratic republic who are either too timid or 
too indifferent to lift up the light that Jefferson and 
Lincoln carried aloft. Genius, like justice, is blind. 
For genius has touched with the tip of her wing this 
woman, who, if it had not been for the great mind 
of Jefferson, if it had not been for the great heart of 
Lincoln, would not be able to stand among us today 
a free individual in a free land. Genius draws no color 
line. She has endowed Marian Anderson with such a 
voice as lifts any individual above his fellows, as is a 
matter of exultant pride to any race. And so it is 
fitting that Marian Anderson should raise her voice 
in tribute to the noble Lincoln, whom mankind will 
ever honor.” 

In 1943 Marian Anderson married Orpheus Fisher, 
an architect. She and her husband bought a large, 
rambling farm, which they named “Marianna,” at 
Danbury, Connecticut. And now, when she is not 
touring the country, or practicing, she spends her 
time working close to the soil. 


Susan °B. Anthony, Humanitarian 
(1820-1906) 


NO NAME is better known in the annals of the 
Woman’s Emancipation Movement than that of 
Susan B. Anthony. Gifted with the insight of a 
prophet and fired with the enthusiasm of an idealist, 
she preached with untiring energy the challenging 
idea that women should enjoy social and political priv- 
ileges equal to those of men. As America’s greatest 
champion of woman’s rights, she promoted and fos- 
tered an idea that is still shaping the world today. 
The women of today only partially realize how 
indebted they are to this clear-sighted and courageous 
woman. Taking for granted such legal privileges as 
property rights, control of wages, custody of their 
children, they have tended to forget that even as late 
as the nineteenth century no woman could rightfully 
make claims to material possessions or could success- 
fully demand a living wage for an honest day’s work. 
When Susan Anthony began her fight for women’s 
rights, the doors of nearly all educational institutions 
were closed to women, and those young ladies who 
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hounded as freaks and menaces to “‘civilization.” The 
modern career woman seldom stops to consider that 
for countless centuries—and right up to the time of 
Susan B. Anthony—women were forced to stifle their 
ambitions and creative talents in subjection to house- 
hold and family tasks. Before Miss Anthony began 
her crusade to open the social and political world to 
women, only three types of work were open to a 
woman forced to earn her own living: “hired girl,” 
mill-hand, and school teacher. And these occupations, 
no matter how-capably handled, did not pay a living 
wage. 

It was only after long years of campaigning against 
the age-old prejudice that women are incompetent 
and undeserving of political rights that society began 
to accept the woman as an independent and socially 
important entity. As a tireless and eloquent defender 
of women’s rights and privileges, Miss Anthony won 
the place of leadership in this movement that has 
secured for women their rightful place in society. 
More than anyone else, Miss Anthony could claim 
credit for the fact that today a woman’s achievement 
is bound only by her own lack of ability and effort. 

Susan Brownell Anthony was born on February 15, 
1820, in the famous Berkshire Hills of Massachu- 
setts. The Berkshires are known not only for their ex- 
ceptional scenery, but also as the birthplace of such 
noted people as William Cullen Bryant, Maria Sedg- 
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wick, Cyrus W. Field, and Mark Hopkins. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whose grandfather was a Berkshire 
man, once wrote, “Berkshire has produced a race 
which for independent thought, daring schemes, and 
achievements . . . has not been surpassed. We claim 
that more of those first things that draw the chariot 
of progress forward have been planned by the inhabit- 
ants of Berkshire than can be credited to any other 
tract of equal extent in the United States.” Miss 
Anthony’s outstanding leadership in the emancipa- 
tion of women makes her a conspicuous example of 
this forward-moving race. 

Susan B. Anthony was the second child of Lucy 
Read and Daniel Anthony, both of whom manifested 
the independence of thought and action that was to 
characterize the achievements of their famous daugh- 
ter. The first evidence of their willingness to act 
contrary to accepted social behavior came with their 
marriage, for Lucy had been brought up in a Baptist 
family while Daniel was a Quaker and forbidden to 
“marry out of meeting.” They met in a Quaker school 
where Daniel Anthony taught the fundamentals of 
learning to the brilliant and beautiful Lucy Read. In 
addition to being an excellent pupil, Lucy had a great 
love for dancing and possessed an exceptional singing 
voice. Her constant indulgence in singing, a thing 
which along with the dancing was especially frowned 
on by the sober Friends, threatened at first to break 
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up the chances of a permanent union. However, in 
those days when no one dreamed of a husband con- 
forming to the views of his wife, these two people hit 
upon a compromise. Daniel married the “frivolous” 
girl and, although she adapted her ways to conform 
with the Friends, he never demanded that she use the 
“plain language” or wear the Quaker garb. Neither 
did he put a stop to her musical expression. 

Shortly after the marriage, a committee of Friends 
“waited upon” Daniel. Mrs. Anthony laughingly 
declared that in order to save himself, her husband 
had told the meeting he was sorry he had married 
Lucy Read. To which the Quaker husband replied, 
““No indeed. I told them that I was sorry that in order 
to marry the woman I loved best, I had to violate a 
rule of the religious society I revered most.” 

Somehow this excuse appeased the elders, who were 
reluctant to lose one of the most promising young 
men in the Quaker society. Lucy, with her winning 
ways, had no trouble keeping peace with the humble 
sect, and though they were quite scandalized by the 
idea of a young mother singing to her babies, it was 
difficult not to delight in the lilting melodies and 
lullabies she sang so well. 

Despite the fact that Susan’s mother had a mind of 
her own, Lucy Anthony never for a moment thought 
of rebelling against the thankless task of household 
drudgery that was her lot. With eight children to care 
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for, domestic chores were endless and for many years 
she managed not only the cooking, washing, and iron- 
ing for her large family but also boarded anywhere 
from eight to a dozen of her husband’s factory hands 
as well. Like the other women of her time, she ac- 
cepted without complaint the long hours of cleaning, 
food preparation, and child care. The Anthony home 
was always spotless and Lucy took pride in providing 
an attractive and bountiful table. Unending interest 
and attention were lavished on her husband and 
family. Though her household duties demanded most 
of her time and energy, Lucy, who was a lover of 
books, somehow found time to read and re-read the 
Bible, history books, and many of the novels by 
Dickens and Scott. Some of her favorite passages she 
knew by heart, and she liked particularly to recite 


the melodic verses of Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Susan, who was the Anthonys’ second child, was 


remarkably bright and nimble-minded. At the age of 
three, she memorized her alphabet and could pick out 
a few words. Susan found a sympathetic coach in her 
Grandmother Read, who took advantage of her 
granddaughter’s visit to instruct the little girl in her 
alphabet and reading. Grandma Read soon became 
one of Susan’s favorites, not only because she devoted 
many hours to opening the world of books to the eager 
pupil, but also because there wasa pantry well-stocked 
with such goodies as cookies, caraway cakes, maple 
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sugar, cheese and other delectable “left-overs.”’ Susan 
made a habit of stopping to call on Grandma Read on 
her way to and from school to chat while she sampled 
the various delicacies. When Susan’s mother remon- 
strated at the practise of eating snacks at Grand- 
ma’s, the quick-tongued girl replied, “Why Mother, 
Grandma’s potato peelings are better than your boiled 
dinners!’’ So Grandma Read was permitted to go on 
spoiling Susan and her sisters with sweet cakes and 
such “‘specials” as hasty pudding heaped in a cone and 
served with fresh butter and honey. 

Before Susan was very old she learned to do her 
share of the household tasks. With her older sister, 
Guelma, she became quite efficient in cooking, clean- 
ing, and washing. When the fourth child was born, 
the fourteen-year-old Guelma and Susan, who was 
twelve, took over all the domestic work of the family 
and the ten mill hands. Though the two girls found 
it necessary to make frequent trips to their mother’s 
bedside to seek advice and pass inspection on the ten 
lunch pails, their cooperative venture proved very 
successful. Susan herself became an excellent cook, 
proof of which can be evidenced today in letters writ- 
ten by her friends to laud her “‘tip-top dinners.” Even 
in her seventieth year when she retired to her old home 
in Rochester to keep house, nothing pleased her more 
than to entertain a few acquaintances at a meal which 
she herself had prepared. 
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As was the custom at that time, Susan completed 
her schooling at a much younger age than girls do 
today, and before she had reached her middle teens 
she had decided that school-teaching was to be her 
profession. Susan taught her first class when she was 
fifteen years old and received for her long hours at 
the school the wage of two dollars a week. For fifteen 
long years she presided over the classroom, gradually 
rising to take over the more enviable positions in her 
profession. More often than not she succeeded in jobs 
where men teachers before her had failed, but it roused 
her fighting blood to receive for her triumph a fourth 
of the salary that her predecessors had earned. Miss 
Anthony could conceive of no reason why a woman 
should not be accorded the same treatment as men, 
being judged by her merits rather than by her sex. 
She felt sure that justice would demand an equal wage 
for an equally successful performance of work. This 
discrimination planted the first seeds of thought that 
eventually resulted in her great platform for women’s 
rights. 

As the years passed and the outrageous number of 
social injustices accorded women came to her atten- 
tion, Miss Anthony found in herself a growing deter- 
mination to wage war on discrimination against 
women. She was in a position to observe the family 
life in the homes she visited and her conclusion was 
always the same: that women had no lives of their 
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own, but were mere chattels, slaves to man’s wants and 
desires. 

One event in particular demonstrated emphatically 
to Susan man’s attitude toward the weaker sex. She 
lived for two of her teaching years at her cousin 
Margaret’s home. Though Cousin Margaret had been 
unwell for some time, she had managed to run her 
home efficiently and without complaint. One day her 
husband who was suffering from a headache de- 
manded a quiet and darkened room to ease his dis- 
comfort. 

“Why,” said Margaret quickly, “I have had the 
headache constantly for two weeks.” 

“But my headache is different,”’ returned the head 
of the house promptly, “‘mine is a real pain; yours is 
just the ache of consequences.”’ Not long after, Cousin 
Margaret, weakened from the effects of ill health, died 
of overwork. Miss Anthony never forgot the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of her cousin, and the words of the un- 
thinking husband—“but my headache is different” — 
haunted her until she could find no peace. 

Viewing the married woman’s lot from her vantage 
point as a career woman, she decided that if she had 
the choice, she would prefer the life of spinsterhood 
to the drudgery and bondage of marriage. And Susan 
soon had opportunities to make such a decision, for 
she was a handsome woman, quick of tongue and keen 
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of wit. Notwithstanding the number of men attracted 
to her, Susan turned down every offer of marriage, 
for none were able to convince the ambitious young 
woman that she should give up her work for a home. 

It was the failure of her father’s business, however, 
that brought to her most poignantly the helpless state 
of the women of her time. In order to pay the cred- 
itors, the Anthonys were forced to forfeit most of 
their worldly possessions. Along with the rest went 
Mrs. Anthony’s wedding gifts, the cherished relics of 
her girlhood home, and all but the barest necessities 
of her clothing. According to the legal precepts, no 
woman could make claim to material things, for they 
belonged to the man of the family. It also happened 
that some property had been left Mrs. Anthony by 
her father, and it was only through the resourceful- 
ness of her brother in claiming the land under his own 
name that it was kept from being lost like the rest. 
In the years that Susan and her school-teacher sister, 
Hannah, scrimped and saved from their small earn- 
ings to help their scrupulous father redeem himself, 
they were always aware that no matter how much 
financial help they might be able to give him, there 
was little they could do to make up the losses of their 
mother. 

The experience was a bitter reminder that a woman 
was not considered worthy of ownership. “We should 
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have a law whereby what is the wife’s is her own,” 
Miss Anthony concluded, and she added this to her 
growing platform of women’s rights. 

Gradually the last penny was paid and the family 
was cleared of debts. Miss Anthony, restless and filled 
with a longing to take some action against the wrongs 
so commonplace in the lives of people around her, 
began to talk of leaving the classroom. Though she 
was not at all certain just how to begin this work, 
Susan was encouraged by her father to give up teach- 
ing at least temporarily. Mr. Anthony sympathized 
with the rebellion of his daughter against society’s 
attitude toward women. He had always been a search- 
ing thinker and had disagreed strongly with the popu- 
lar notion that a woman was legally a nonentity. He 
had brought up his daughters to support themselves, 
and to him it was quite understandable that a woman 
should learn a trade and expect a fair and adequate 
wage for her work. Because of his liberal ideas and 
unswerving faith in his daughter, Mr. Anthony was 
able to stimulate and prepare Susan’s mind for the 
work she was to do. In 1848, when the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held at Seneca Falls, New 
York, Mr. Anthony with his wife and daughter, 
Mary, was present to sign the declaration demanding 
equal rights for women. His only regret was that 
Susan had been unable to leave her teaching to attend 
the convention with him. 
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After the convention, Mr. Anthony suggested that 
Susan come home to superintend the Rochester farm 
for a short period. He realized that it was time to start 
grooming his daughter for the work she wanted most, 
and he knew that if she were buried in her classroom 
activities the transition would never be made. It was 
the year 1850 when Susan returned home, and it was 
about that time that the leading thinkers of the 
country were beginning to talk about abolition, tem- 
perance, and women’s rights. Many of these future- 
minded people were invited to the Anthony home, and 
though Mr. Anthony was kept busy during the week 
with his new insurance business, on the weekends the 
house teemed with eminent visitors. Often as many 
as twenty of the country’s leading liberals sat down to 
Sunday dinner together. Torn between her desire to 
provide a well-cooked meal and to take part in the 
stimulating discussions, Susan scurried back and forth 
between the parlor and the kitchen. To these dinners 
came such famous thinkers as Garrison, Channing, 
Frederick Douglass, Pillsbury, Phillips, and scores of 
other leaders in the growing reform movement. In 
this atmosphere of new ideas and political discussion, 
her own thinking matured and gradually she began 
to see the action that must be taken. 

The following summer Miss Anthony took the first 
step in her campaigning career. She journeyed to 
Seneca Falls to do what she could toward getting the 
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newly-founded People’s College to include girls as 
well as boys. Happily for Miss Anthony, she was asked 
to be the guest of Amelia Bloomer, the lady whose 
name, much to her chagrin, had been indelibly affixed 
to the “sensible costume” which she devised for 
women. The bloomer, which became a symbol of the 
woman’s revolt against a society that tied her down 
to domesticity, was featured more or less extensively 
for a few ill-starred years in the Woman’s Rights 
Campaign and was adopted by various of the cam- 
paign’s leading champions. 

It was through Amelia Bloomer that Miss Anthony 
met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was to become 
another staunch supporter of the feminist movement. 
Mrs. Stanton, a plump, jolly matron who along with 
Amelia Bloomer exhibited her political ambitions by 
wearing the “‘sensible costume,” was attracted at once 
to the practical Quaker lady. Once she discovered 
Susan’s determination to work for women’s rights, 
Mrs. Stanton invited the enthusiast to dine at her 
home so that she might meet Lucy Stone and also 
Horace Greeley. The hostess assured Miss Anthony 
that the eminent Mr. Greeley was a spirited and 
talented speaker for youth and a wielder of unequaled 
political influence. ““He will have more to do with the 
making of the constitution and by-laws than any 
other politician,’ Susan was told. 

It was a memorable dinner and the beginning of a 
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life-long friendship between Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Stanton, and Lucy Stone—three of the greatest fem- 
inine spokesmen for equal rights. With the confirmed 
alliance of these political adventurers who believed it 
was possible to change society, Miss Anthony found 
the encouragement and opportunity to throw herself 
into the reform movement and so begin her long battle 
for what was right. 

By mutuai consent with her parents, Miss Anthony 
relinquished her duties at home to devote her time to 
a public career. She knew that the support of her 
parents would never fail her; she knew that they 
would do whatever they could to help her in the work 
they so heartily believed in themselves. Even in Mrs. 
Anthony’s last days, when she lay on her deathbed, 
she would not have her affectionate daughter tarrying 
at her side when there was so much to be done. ““Do 
not mind me,” she would say, “‘but go, and do all 
the good you can!” 

It is impossible in this short space to describe all the 
activities of Susan B. Anthony in her sixty-year bat- 
tle for women’s rights. With her natural eloquence, 
heightened by the memory of the many injustices 
she and other women had endured, Susan developed 
into a facile platform speaker. Like Lincoln, her logic, 
tact, and wit went hand in hand, and enabled her to 
settle a discussion in a few short words. On one oc- 
casion Horace Greeley, it is said, took rather heated 
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exception to her statement that women’s rights could 
be secured only by the ballot. 

“See here, Miss Anthony,” he demanded sharply, 
‘if women vote, they must fight. Are you ready to 
domthatven 

“Yes, sir,” replied the quick-witted Susan, “‘just as 
you did in the late war—at the end of a goose quill.” 

It was not long before Susan Anthony stood at the 
head of the movement for the emancipation of 
women. But it was not easy to wage battle against so 
old and so firmly implanted an idea. She was ridiculed 
in the papers, subjected to all manner of scorn and 
abuse by people unaccustomed to the new ideas she 
so eloquently promoted. Often her speeches were met 
with cat-calls, and more than once she was pelted with 
vegetables in repayment for her courage in demand- 
ing a vote for her own sex. But Aunt Susan, as she was 
affectionately called by those who knew her, per- 
mitted no personal insults to divert her. ‘“This one 
thing I do” was the motto that became her byword 
through the long, uphill struggle. 

However, Aunt Susan had a way with people, an 
appeal not wholly attributed to her vivid manner of 
speaking. It was the appeal of a straightforward and 
unassuming person, and this frank and unpretentious 
manner won her many friends. Whatever she had to 
say, she said in a direct and simple fashion so that no 
one could fail to understand her. Those who heard her 
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speak were eager to hear her again, and even many 
who were opposed to her ideology were struck with 
her genuine modesty and earnest effort. 

Anna Howard Shaw in her Memoirs relates a story 
that illustrates the modesty of Aunt Susan. Not long 
after the tide of thinking began to turn in favor of 
the new ideas of equality for women, Susan Anthony, 
now a white-haired lady, was greeted by deafening 
cheers as she walked onto the speaker’s platform one 
evening. Unable to understand the reason for the ap- 
plause, she inquired, ‘““What is it? What has hap- 
pened?” To which Miss Shaw replied happily, ‘You 
happened, Aunt Susan.” 

““Nonsense,”’ retorted the sturdy reformer, “they 
wouldn’t be cheering me. It is the Cause!” And with 
that she joined in the cheering. Needless to say, it 
brought down the house. 

With characteristic zeal she joined forces with all 
those who were thinking about and looking toward 
a new enlightened womanhood, and gradually the 
combined efforts of the social reformers began to show 
results. At the end of the nineteenth century America 
showed signs of awakening to the new idea of women 
studying in colleges and universities and taking on 
work in the business and professional world. How- 
ever, death came before Aunt Susan saw the comple- 
tion of her greatest hope: universal suffrage for both 
men and women. But her efforts played an important 
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part in setting the wheels in motion which brought 
about this constitutional right for women. 

At the time of her death at the ripe old age of 
eighty-six, Aunt Susan was admired and respected 
from coast to coast. The halls where she spoke were 
crowded to overflowing, and the boos had changed to 
approval. Dorothy Dix in the New York Evening 
Journal described how once she stood beside Miss 
Anthony when “‘an audience of the most brilliant and 
distinguished people of a big city rose and cheered her 
until they were hoarse, and pelted her with roses until 
the frail figure in its black silk dress and with its white 
shawl slipping from the shoulders, was standing al- 
most knee-deep in flowers. When the applause had 
died away and the audience gone, she turned to me 
with a smile that trembled between a laugh and a 
tear; she said, “Time brings strange changes. In this 
very city that has pelted me with roses I have 
been pelted with rotten eggs for saying the very 
things I have said to-night.’ ” 

There are few who have served a cause more unself- 
ishly, and few fitted as she was with untiring indus- 
try, executive ability, and staunch idealism. No 
wrong that women suffered was too great to enlist 
her efforts, nor any injustice too small to call forth 
her pity and determined action. The greatest tribute 
that can be paid to Susan B. Anthony is to point to the 
many privileges that women enjoy today, for she is in 
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great part responsible for woman’s emancipation. 
Humanity now knows the debt it owes to the woman 
who “‘dared to take the blows and bear the scorn that 
other women might be free.” 


(Clara “Barton, Nurse 
(1821-1912) 


TODAY the American Red Cross is almost as much a 
part of American life as public schools and national 
baseball games, and its banner of the red cross on the 
white field is as familiar as the stars and stripes of Old 
Glory. This organization, which has served our coun- 
try in two World Wars as well as in years of peace, 
grew out of the efforts of one woman—Clara Barton. 

The founder of the American Red Cross was born 
in the old town of Worcester, Massachusetts on Christ- 
mas Day, 1821. The youngest of a family of five 
children, Clara was the pet of the household, but she 
was a particular favorite of her father. Mr. Barton, 
before settling down to his quiet farm life, had lived 
a colorful past serving on the Western Frontier under 
Mad Anthony Wayne. To little Clara, her father’s 
adventures were many times more fascinating than 
any book, and she was his most appreciative audience 
at the recounting of his experiences in the “Wild 
West.” For her he told and retold stories of ‘Old Tip- 
pecanoe” Harrison and Richard Johnson; how Te- 


cumseh was slain; the long march home through the 
61 
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wilderness and the many encounters with Indians. 
Clara would climb up on his knee and demand her 
favorite battle tales until she knew them by heart. 

Clara’s brothers and sisters were too old to offer her 
much companionship in her childhood games, but she 
spent many happy hours with her thirteen-year-old 
brother, David, whose wild antics had won him the 
nickname of “Buffalo Bill.”” He undertook to teach 
Clara how to ride, and hardly a day went by without 
a riding lesson on Mr. Barton’s highbred Morgan 
colts. Not to be outdone by her daredevil brother, 
Clara would sit astride the colt and fearlessly imitate 
whatever stunts he performed. Years later, when her 
life depended on flying from the battlefields on the 
back of a trooper’s horse, she silently thanked him for 
the riding lessons in the old pasture. 

Clara Barton never owned a doll. Her mother was 
too staunch a Puritan to permit such nonsense, but 
the little girl amused herself with animal pets and 
gardening. When she was older, Clara took over some 
of the household tasks, but her first love was always 
riding. 

Most of the older Bartons were school teachers, and 
long before she was of school age, Clara’s brothers 
and sisters began to give her lessons in reading and 
writing. She made some progress in spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography before the winter of her seventh 
birthday, when her older brother Stephen hoisted her 
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on his wide shoulders and carried her off to the district 
school. 

The first year was hard for Clara, who was a quiet 
and bashful child unused to instruction from stran- 
gers. But in the following years her brothers and 
sisters alternately took over the classes in the local 
school and Clara completed her secondary schooling 
under the tutelage of her family. 

The first event that foreshadowed her coming 
nursing career took place when Clara was only eleven 
years old. In the building of a new barn, David was 
seriously injured. For two years he was unable to 
leave his bed, and all this time the young girl scarcely 
left her brother’s side. The rides in the pasture became 
a thing of the past. For Clara the outside world hardly 
existed. When at last the carefully tended invalid was 
cured, the family realized that they had another 
patient on their hands, for the self-appointed nurse 
had become a bundle of nerves. In two years she had 
not grown an inch or gained a pound, and the silent 
grieving over her brother had made her more of a 
recluse than ever. 

Her twenty-three-year old sister Sally sought to 
divert the girl’s mind by interesting her in Scotch 
and English poetry. Clara’s imagination was capti- 
vated and she responded with lively enthusiasm. 
David joined in the attempt to bring his sister out of 
herself by coaxing her outdoors at every possible pre- 
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text. Knowing her love of riding, he persuaded their 
father to give Clara a present of a beautiful brown 
Morgan colt. As David had hoped, the horse provided 
a new incentive to spend time outdoors, and Clara 
took to riding again with her old zest. Under the girl’s 
skillful instruction, the horse learned to rack, pace, 
or trot, and at her command would gallop like the 
wind over the countryside. Once again the brother 
and sister became companions on horseback, resuming 
their old game of racing each other across the fields. 
The sparkle came back into Clara’s eyes and her health 
improved. But she never grew any taller, for the two 
years indoors had stunted her growth permanently. 

The Barton family soon discovered that it was 
easier to restore the girl’s health than to help her over- 
come her timidity. Because they could think of no bet- 
ter plan, it was decided that Clara should be sent away 
to boarding school where, it was hoped, the compan- 
ionship of others her age would stimulate the growth 
of the girl’s personality. But the experiment failed, 
for Clara was miserable among the hundred and fifty 
strange girls, and the idea had to be abandoned. 

But Clara’s education continued at home under the 
combined efforts of Stephen and Sally. When a new 
district academy was opened not far from the Barton 
home the family determined that their daughter 
should attend the school. After much urging, Clara 
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mustered up enough courage to apply for entrance 
and became a regular student. 

With daily courses in philosophy, chemistry, Latin, 
and other subjects, Clara was too busy to think about 
herself. The activities of student life left little time 
for worry. Study and work proved to be the right 
tonic for Clara’s nervousness and timidity. She herself 
was aware of this to such an extent that, upon gradua- 
tion, she would not consider settling down to a home 
life, but proposed taking up work at the cloth mills 
managed by her brother Stephen. 

Mrs. Barton considered the work harmful and 
improper and she objected strenuously to the proposi- 
tion. The whole matter would have ended there had 
not Stephen come to his sister’s aid. 

““We have always kept Clara reined in too tightly,” 
he declared. “She wants to work and needs some out- 
let for her energies. I, for one, am willing to let her try 
her skill at the loom.” 

To Clara’s delight, matters were finally arranged 
and she became a factory hand. But this work did not 
last long, for within two weeks the mills burned down 
and Clara was without a job. But she refused to change 
her decision to take her place in the workaday world. 
The situation was complicated by the limited number 
of careers open to women, and at first Clara could see 
no immediate answer to her perplexing problem. A 
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friend of the family suggested that the responsibilities 
of teaching would help in overcoming her shyness. 
With many misgivings, Clara consented to try teach- 
ing, and, at the age of fifteen, she “let down her skirts 
and put up her hair’ and became a teacher. 

As was to be expected from a family of teachers, she 
was a success from the very beginning and even 
became so absorbed in the need for more widespread 
education that the once-bashful girl founded a school 
in the factory town of North Oxford. There she 
taught for ten years, managing the school during the 
day and helping Stephen with his bookkeeping at 
night. In addition to this, she continued her own 
education by extensive reading and study. 

As her horizon broadened Clara realized the need - 
for a more comprehensive education. As there were 
no colleges open to women, she applied for entrance 
to the Clinton Liberal Institute, a well-known girls’ 
seminary. When she had absorbed all the learning the 
Institute had to offer, she began to look about for a 
new field of action. She decided to leave Massachusetts 
and move to New Jersey, where as yet there were no 
public schools. It was enough for her that the people 
of New Jersey were strongly prejudiced against 
these “free public schools for paupers” and that the 
few attempts to start a public school system had met 
with dismal failure. She plunged into the campaign 
with great energy and ambition. 
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She settled first in Hightstown, New Jersey, where 
she learned that in the nearby village of Bordentown 
only two hundred of the six hundred school-age chil- 
dren were attending classes, while the other four 
hundred ran wild. She immediately determined to go 
to Bordentown and open a public school herself. She 
presented herself to the town officials and outlined her 
plan. ‘“‘Give mea building,” she said, ‘“tand I will teach 
three months. If at the end of that time the school is 
_ not an established success, you need not pay me a 
cent.” The skeptical authorities consented reluc- 
tantly, and grudgingly gave her an old run-down 
building. School began with six mischievous pupils, 
all of them boys. 

In five weeks, the building was too small to hold the 
swollen registration. At the end of the fruitful year 
the town had built a new school building for their 
teacher at the cost of $4,000, and the six pupils had 
grown to six hundred. The phenomenal success of the 
school was not only a triumph for the town, but for 
Clara as well, who, under the impetus of a newly estab- 
lished reputation, might have pushed ahead into other 
school-needy towns. But in expending her abundant 
energy, Clara had denied herself the proper physical 
care and rest, and before the end of the year she suf- 
fered the loss of her voice and her health. It was a blow 
to the young teacher to have to renounce, after 
eighteen years, a career which had come to mean so 
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much to her. But without her voice she could do noth- 
ing. She made up her mind to go to Washington, D.C., 
and look for a clerkship. The fact that women had 
never before been employed by the government did 
not prevent her from seeking out such a position, and 
through the representative from Massachusetts she 
received an appointment in the Department of the 
Interior. 

The first woman to work for the United States 
Government accomplished her tasks with such effi- 
ciency that in a short time she held a confidential desk 
at the Patent Office at a salary of $1,400 a year. She 
continued to work there until after the election of 
President Buchanan in 1856 when the departments 
were purged of everyone who held antislavery sym- 
pathies. But the department was unable to replace 
Miss Barton’s efficiency and intimate knowledge of 
the work, and after two years their affairs became so 
muddled that she was recalled. 

By that time, slavery and the secession of the South 
had become national issues and Washington a hopeless 
confusion of indecision and divided opinion. Clara 
was convinced that the only justifiable course for the 
government to take was one of union at all costs. 

After the declaration of war on the Confederacy, 
the North began mobilizing hastily in a frantic effort 
to stop the rebel armies. On April 14, 1861, Mas- 
sachusetts responded to Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
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troops by offering four regiments. One of these, the 
Sixth, set off at once for Washington, and despite mob 
opposition arrived in time to defend the endangered 
capital. | 

When Clara Barton heard that many of the boys in 
the Sixth Regiment were her old friends and school- 
mates, she went to meet them at the detrainment 
center. Bursting with pride at their quick response 
to the national summons, she greeted them warmly 
and, forgetting her nausea at the sight of blood, 
helped to bind up their wounds. When there were no 
more handkerchiefs for bandaging, she and her 
friends rushed to her lodging house and tore up her 
sheets, towels, and other linen. 

The next day the church-goers of Washington 
were shocked and amazed to see Clara Barton leading 
a procession of five Negro porters carrying hampers 
of food and comforts for “‘her soldiers.” In the Senate 
chamber, where they had gathered, she spread her 
home-made feast and even entertained those from her 
home town of Worcester by reading the news from 
the town paper, the Worcester Spy. As she read, she 
conceived the idea of writing to the paper to ask the 
editors to print an appeal for supplies to be sent to the 
valiant Sixth. 

Hardly had the appeal been published when con- 
tributions in money and goods came pouring into 
Clara’s lodgings. Before long, other town and city 
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papers were printing similar appeals and gifts arrived 
from all over Massachusetts. Clara was forced to hire 
a nearby warehouse when her own rooms could not 
contain the supplies. 

It was not long before she left her office work com- 
pletely and devoted herself to caring for wounded 
soldiers on their way to the hospitals. The days were 
not long enough for the ambitious woman and her 
helpers. Clara followed the reports of the Peninsular 
Campaign, and when the wounded came in from the 
swamps of Chickahominy, she was there to meet them 
at the wharf. While they waited for a place in the 
jammed ambulances, she washed and bandaged their 
wounds and performed other first-aid duties. 

But it became obvious that this service was not 
enough. There were soldiers dying on the field who 
might have been saved, and many wounds were fatal 
only from lack of immediate attention. Nurses were 
needed right on the battlefield and Clara made up her 
mind to be the first volunteer for the work. Once her 
decision was made, even the difficulty of surmounting 
strict Army regulations and the knowledge of per- 
sonal hazards did not stop her. She worked for a few 
months, waiting for the best opportunity to plead her 
case before the Army officials. With each new arrival 
from the battlefield her purpose became more firm, 
and when the eight thousand wounded were brought 
back from McClellan’s seven-day retreat, she could 
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wait no longer. Horrified by the stories of suffering 
on the front brought back by the wounded, she would 
not take ‘“‘no” for an answer and at last won an audi- 
ence from Assistant Quartermaster-General Rucker. 
After an impassioned plea for the chance to serve the 
soldiers where they needed her most, Clara Barton laid 
her plans for a medical aid corps before Rucker. 
Greatly moved by the woman’s appeal, he authorized 
the new plan and sent her off with his blessing. She 
hurried away to load up her supplies and start off with 
her helpers for the battlefield. 

She arrived at the front the day after the Battle of 
Cedar Mountain and found the wounded and sick so 
numerous that she worked for five days and nights, 
stopping for only three hours of sleep. 

Before she had a chance to rest, the news of the cas- 
ualties at Bull Run reached her. She left immediately 
for the Bull Run battlefield in a rude freight car, 
arriving about ten o’clock Sunday morning. There 
she found acres of wounded lying on makeshift beds 
of hay, untended and unfed. Her own exhaustion 
vanished at the sight of these men, and in fifteen min- 
utes Clara and her helpers were serving them hot cof- 
fee and soup. 

All day Sunday the little First Aid staff fed and 
cared for the wounded. When night fell, they covered 
the soldiers with blankets and hay to keep them warm. 
At daybreak, the trains for the wounded began to 
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arrive and there was more work to be done. All day 
long injured soldiers poured in from the wavering 
front line. Plans were made for immediate evacuation, 
but Clara could not be persuaded to leave. Fearing 
that the sick soldiers already faint with hunger would 
never reach their destination unless they received 
some sustenance, she sought out the commanding ofh- 
cers. She begged to have all the wagons stop at her 
encampment before loading the soldiers onto the 
trains so that she might feed them. When permission 
was obtained, she herself saw that each new arrival 
was fed. 

In the late afternoon, to the accompaniment of 
thunder and lightning, a rainstorm descended on the 
countryside. Stopping only to eat a meager meal, 
Clara made her way among the wounded, giving out 
such food as she had left. Late that night the last of the 
men were put aboard the trains and the wagons 
stopped rolling in from the battle line. Though re- 
treat was imminent Clara dared not leave her post for 
fear the morning would bring more injured soldiers. 
Almost too exhausted to move, she staggered across 
the field to catch a few hours of sleep in her tent. To 
her dismay, she discovered that the rain had left a 
small stream running through the middle of her shel- 
ter. But her body would not respond to further effort, 
so she lay down at the edge of water and promptly fell 
asleep. Two hours later when the rumbling of wagons 
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woke her, Clara found that despite the water she had 
slept soundly. Springing up and wringing the water 
from her skirts, she tramped back across the field to 
take up the care of the soldiers. Suddenly an officer 
on horseback burst upon the scene. 

““Miss Barton, can you ride?” he demanded breath- 
lessly. Her mind flashed back to the wild rides on the 
Morgan colts with her brother David, and she replied 
with an emphatic “‘Yes.”’ 

“Then you are safe for another hour,” he cried. An 
hour was all that was needed to put the last soldier 
aboard, and just as her task was completed, the officer 
appeared again. 

“Try the train,” he ordered briefly. “It will get you 
through, unless the enemy has taken the bridge. In 
that case, I shall be on hand with a horse and you must 
take your chances with the Army.” Exhausted, but 
satisfied that she had done her duty, Clara Barton 
boarded the train, and when the bridge was safely 
behind them, the train sped on to Washington. 

Upon her arrival in Washington, Clara found that 
she had become a national heroine. But Washington 
could not hold her when there was work to be done on 
the battlefield and she returned to the front. In May, 
1864, the government honored her by creating for 
her the Department of Nurses which was established 
at City Point, Virginia. She was appointed superin- 
tendent so that she might have sufficient authority to 
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carry out her ideas. But the woman who had already 
seen as much action as many soldiers was not satisfied 
to remain in an office while the men still needed her at 
the front. So she joined those who were carrying out 
her work administering aid to wounded soldiers, and 
there she stayed for the four long war years. 

Though her active duty as a nurse ended with the 
war, Clara Barton found that there was other work 
that demanded her time and energy. Letters had come 
to her from families of missing men, inquiring as to 
their whereabouts. Eager to continue her services to 
those suffering from the war, she spent the next four 
years searching the country for the missing men, using 
some $8,000 of her own-to finance the work. Finally 
the government awoke to the importance of what she 
was doing and voted her a sum of $15,000 to reim- 
burse her funds and help in continuing the search. 

Before Clara Barton had time to decide what would 
be her next pursuit, a new opportunity was offered to 
her. From all over the country came letters of inquiry 
from people who wanted to know the real facts of the 
war. Deciding upon the lecture platform as the best 
means of answering these questions, she started out on 
a speaking tour. The lecture halls were crowded with 
people who could not hear enough of the amazing 
woman’s adventures, but her speaking career was cut 
short by the loss of her voice and a serious illness. The 
hardships of the tour, coupled with the years of har- 
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rowing experiences, unending fatigue, and lack of 
proper food had taken their toll. For a whole winter 
she lay helpless. 

In the spring her doctor ordered her off to Europe 
for a rest. After a few weeks in Scotland and a short 
visit to France, she journeyed to Switzerland, where 
she was to remain three years for a rest cure. But there 
was no rest for so famous a person, and she had been in 
Geneva scarcely a month when she was visited by the 
“Committee for the Relief of the Wounded in War,” 
the International Red Cross. As the committee had 
hoped, Clara showed a great interest in their activities. 
The representatives explained that the United States 
was the only big nation that had refused participation 
in this humane movement. Clara was amazed and 
embarrassed, but was forced to confess that she had 
never heard of the committee. After reading the nine 
articles of their World Treaty and the work of the 
Red Cross Convention in 1864, she was convinced 
that the charter was a document America would be 
proud to sign. Recognizing her country’s reluctance 
as a lack of knowledge, she promised to begin a cam- 
paign for an American Red Cross as soon as she was 
well enough to return home. But before she could 
make plans for the trip back to Washington, the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out and the Red Cross 
societies had drawn Clara Barton into their campaign 


of relief. 
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Disobeying her doctor’s strict order, Clara once 
more took her place among the wounded and dying, 
but this time it was Europeans she tended instead of 
Americans. It was only through tremendous will- 
power that she found the strength to carry on, and she 
deserted her soldiers only when her eyes, exposed to 
the acrid cannon smoke of two wars, became infected. 
The loss of her sight was followed by a physical col- 
lapse, and in the long months of illness that followed 
she was forced to remain perfectly still in a dark room 
with her eyes bandaged. 

In October, 1873, she returned to the United States 
with the intention of settling near Capitol Hill where 
she could begin her campaign for the American Red 
Cross. Her physician vetoed this plan emphatically 
and when she became desperately ill after the death 
of her sister Sally, he sent her to a sanitarium at Dans- 
ville, New York. For ten years Clara Barton was 
forced to remain in the sanitarium, but they were not 
idle years. If she could not force her body to work for 
her, she could at least use her mind. She began writing 
letters and articles to prepare the public for the advent 
of the Red Cross campaign. 

With the election of Garfield, she became hopeful. 
She had stood side by side with him on the Civil War 
battlefields, and she knew that a soldier would best 
understand and promote her cause. Her conjecture 
proved accurate, for Garfield had followed her writ- 
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ings with interest and welcomed her visit to the White 
House. He called in Secretary Blaine for the impor- 
tant interview and after the three had investigated 
the details of her plan, it was agreed that the proposi- 
tion be laid before the Cabinet. Two members of the 
President’s cabinet, William Windom and Robert T. 
Lincoln, greeted the idea of an American Red Cross 
with enthusiasm and later became the champions of 
this organization. William Lawrence, First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, drew up a constitution which 
Garfield was to have presented to Congress. 

Meanwhile, Clara Barton continued her literary 
fight for the Red Cross. To those who opposed the idea 
on the supposition that the United States was not 
likely to take part in any future wars, she replied that 
granting this, the country was not free from national 
disasters such as floods, fire, famine, and plagues; and 
here the Red Cross would be invaluable. 

Before Garfield was able to bring the proposition 
to Congress he was assassinated. However, the new 
President, Arthur, promptly carried out his predeces- 
sor’s promise, and at length the signature of the United 
States Government was affixed to the World’s Treaty 
of the International Red Cross. Thanks to the perse- 
verance of Clara Barton, the American Chapter of the 
Red Cross came into being. 

The cable to Europe announcing this act of 
Congress was proclaimed by bonfires in the streets 
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of Switzerland, France, Germany, and Spain. The 
United States proved more complacent, the only pub- 
licity being a four-line announcement in the Congres- 
sional report of the day’s doings in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

But with such an energetic and inspiring leader as 
Clara Barton, the Red Cross could not fail. Though 
she was sixty-one when she began her activities as 
president of the organization she continued her work 
for twenty-five years, directing her staff through 
flood, fire, cyclone, famine, epidemics, and the vicis- 
situdes of the Spanish-American War. 

There was no man too great to pay homage to this 
astounding woman and her expanding Red Cross. 
Kings, emperors, dukes, and diplomats honored her 
wherever she went, but it was the common soldier 
who loved and respected her the most. At her death, 
on April 12, 1912, newspapers throughout the coun- 
try vied with one another in their praise of her coura- 
geous work and unselfish life. But her proudest 
monument—and the most enduring—is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Elizabeth Blackwell, Physician 
(1821-1910) © 


LIKE most of the successful women of the 1800's, 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s greatest struggle was against 
the fortress-like wall of prejudice which defied 
women who aspired to careers alongside men. Most 
colleges had no sympathy with women who harbored 
thoughts of securing a higher education; and those 
who were strong-minded enough to make application 
to attend any of these colleges were greeted by a veri- 
table Chinese wall of opposition. But even a Chinese 
wall is not invincible, as the world has long known, 
and it was such women as Elizabeth Blackwell who 
started the crumbling process of this prejudice. 

Miss Blackwell attacked the best fortified area of 
opposition when she determined to become a doctor. 
The story of her onslaught against deep-rooted public 
opinion forms a tale of successful pioneering and 
struggle that has seldom been equaled by man or 
woman. 

Born in 1821, Elizabeth Blackwell spent the first 
uneventful years of her life in Bristol, England, where 


her father was a sugar refiner. She was the third 
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daughter in a family of nine brothers and sisters. 
When her father’s business failed in 1832, the whole 
family moved to America to seek new opportunity. 
They settled in New York City, which, even at that 
time, was bubbling with activity. Mr. Blackwell, who 
had been’a member of the Independent Party in 
England, soon became embroiled in the antislavery 
struggle which was then reaching a climax in 
America. 

After six years in the seething atmosphere of aboli- 
tion and its free speech and fierce antagonisms, the 
father took his family to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
wanted to establish himself in the beet-sugar business. 
But Fate wasn’t eager to comply. In a few months the 
ambitious man died, leaving his large family totally 
unprovided for, and strangers in a new land. 

Poverty became a frequent visitor at the Blackwell 
home, and the three oldest daughters decided that 
they would have to do what they could to make it 
unwelcome. Elizabeth was just seventeen when she 
and her two sisters opened a day and boarding school 
in Ohio. They themselves had been educated by gov- 
ernesses at their home in England when the family 
purse had been fat, and felt that they were qualified 
to make use of their training. It was an uphill strug- 
gle, but they did succeed in keeping a roof over their 
heads until the boys of the family were old enough to 
take an active part in supporting the family. Then 
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the school was abandoned, and Elizabeth went to 
Kentucky to take charge of a district school for girls. 

This was her first contact with the slow-going, 
unhurried Kentuckians of that period. The turtle- 
paced life stifled her, and she rebelled against it even 
on the first day of her journey when the sleepy-eyed 
captain put his boat down the river at the rate of three 
miles per hour. Her dissatisfaction increased con- 
siderably when she entered the straggling, dingy, 
dog-overrun town of her destination. But her energy 
was still a part of her and she was determined to start 
the school going on the first day after her arrival. 
The townspeople couldn’t understand such strange 
vigor. “Begin to teach on Monday?” Miss Blackwell 
wrote. ““That was utterly impossible! the idea seemed 
to them preposterous. The schoolhouse was hardly 
selected, the windows were broken, the floor and wall 
filthy, the plaster fallen off, the scholars unnotified 
of my arrival; no, it was impossible, I must wait a 
week.” 

But the thought of waiting a week—a long, dull 
week of inactivity, and sleepy inactivity at that—was 
so foreign to the mind of Elizabeth Blackwell that she 
argued with such determination and purpose that a 
committee of ““Responsibles’’ came to see her. A Negro 
was dispatched to mend the windows, and another to 
clean the floor, and there was at least a glimmer of 
hope that school might yet begin on Monday. But 
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when the young teacher went that evening to look 
at her schoolroom, she found that ‘“‘nothing had been 
done but mischief. The old Negro had flooded the 
muddy floor with water and gone away, leaving the 
place like the bed of the Nile.” It was then Saturday 
night, and there was no hope of getting anything done 
the next day. School could not begin before Tuesday, 
but begin it certainly should! And Miss Blackwell 
stuck so firmly to her resolution that one of the “‘Re- 
sponsibles” later told her that Monday was an epoch 
in the history of Henderson, Kentucky! 

As for the school, it was limited to twenty-one 
pupils, but the young teacher created such an impres- 
sion that the school was soon filled to overflowing. 
“T teach ten hours, three days of the week,” she wrote 
to her sister, ‘‘and wish the other three were similarly 
filled; but it is small remuneration for such an outlay 
of breath and as soon as I have the opportunity I shall 
fly off to some other point of the compass, where I may 
learn myself while teaching others. Carlyle’s name 
has never even been distantly echoed here; Emerson 
isa perfect stranger; and Channing, I presume, would 
produce a universal fainting-fit.” 

Her abolition sympathies, inherited from her 
father, made Elizabeth Blackwell more and more in- 
tolerant of the domestic conditions of the community 
and the injustices of the slaveholders. “I suppose,” 
she once wrote, “that I see slavery here in its mildest 
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form. I have heard of no use being made of the 
whipping-post, nor any instance of downright cru- 
elty. (It was really meant as an act of hospitality when 
they placed a little Negro girl as a screen between me 
and the fire the other day!) But to live in the midst 
of beings drudging on from earliest morning to latest 
night, cuffed about by everyone, scolded all day long, 
blamed unjustly, and without spirit enough to reply, 
with no consideration in any way for their feelings, 
with no hope for the future, smelling horribly, and as 
ugly as Satan—to live in their midst, utterly unable 
to help them, is to me dreadful, and what I would not 
do long for any consideration.” 

But in spite of these conditions, the young teacher’s 
perseverance won out over her repugnance and lack 
of sympathy with the Southern ideals, and she finished 
out her term. But when she returned, finally, to Ohio 
and to her home in Walnut Hills, close to the neigh- 
borly atmosphere of the Lane Theological Seminary, 
conducted by the Beechers and Professor Stowe, noth- 
ing could persuade her to return to Kentucky where 
she was forced to watch slavery at work. 

She soon became vigorously engrossed in the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement. In her crusade for 
women’s rights, Elizabeth soon decided that she her- 
self must prove that women were capable of succeed- 
ing in the jobs which hitherto only men had been 
allowed to possess. It was at this time that a chance 
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remark made by a friend started the open-minded 
Elizabeth on her life’s work. ““You are fond of study, 
and have health and leisure, why not take up medi- 
cine? If I could be treated by a lady doctor, my worst 
suffering would be spared me.” 

A woman doctor! It was a fascinating idea, and 
Elizabeth Blackwell became intrigued by it. She had 
always had a horror of illness, and could not bear the 
sight of a medical book, but, undoubtedly, a woman 
doctor could do a great deal of good, as well as set a 
precedent for others to follow. It was a good idea, a 
very good idea, said all the physicians to whom she put 
the query, but there were so many obstacles in the 
way of such a course that it would be impossible. 

“Ts that so?” replied Elizabeth Blackwell to the 
skepticism. And being just in the mood to begin a 
crusade of her own, she decided at once to set out to 
win a doctor’s degree. But where was the money to 
come from? All her advisers solemnly warned her that 
a medical education was an expensive proposition. She 
finally decided that the only thing she could do would 
be to teach school and hoard the money for future 
use. Diligently she began to cast about for a place 
where she might teach and study. Luckily she found 
a position in Asheville, North Carolina, where the 
principal, who held a doctor’s degree, agreed to super- 
vise her medical studies. Day by day her determina- 
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tion grew within her and she resolved that no matter 
what opposition she might encounter, she would not 
give way. 

Finally, in the summer of 1847, Elizabeth Black- 
well made her way to Philadelphia, which was then, 
as now, the Mecca of the medical profession. Here she 
began anatomical studies in a private school, while 
making application after application for admission 
to the medical colleges. One staunch old Quaker, Dr. 
Warrington, was her tireless sponsor. He allowed her 
to visit his patients, attend his lectures, and use his 
library, as well as continually recommending her 
course to the medical profession. But it was all to no 
purpose, for the colleges stubbornly refused to open 
their doors. The prejudice against women intruding 
into the doctors’ ranks was too strong. Finally Dr. 
Warrington exclaimed in despair, “Elizabeth, it is of 
no use trying. Thee cannot gain admission to these 
schools. Thee must go to Paris and don masculine 
attire to gain the necessary knowledge.” 

Following this lead, the head of one of the largest 
Philadelphia medical colleges, who was one of the few 
in sympathy with Elizabeth’s aspirations, suggested 
that she dress as a man and enter his college. But 
Elizabeth Blackwell shrank from entering a medical 
college, either at home or abroad, under false pre- 
tenses. She was engaged not only in a campaign to be- 
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come a doctor but in a crusade for women’s rights. 
If her course was not openly pursued and with entire 
public sanction her aim would lose its purpose. 

The schools of Philadelphia were not the only med- 
ical colleges in the United States! She would search 
until she found one more agreeable to women stu- 
dents. And at last her perseverance was rewarded. She 
was admitted to Geneva University in New York 
State. And here she became a center of attraction for 
everyone. As she walked back and forth to the col- 
lege, the women whom she invariably met stopped 
and stared at her as if she were an escaped bear from 
the town zoo. Some of the good women of the com- 
munity hastened past her with their faces averted, 
feeling that she was either a totally bad woman or an 
insane one who might break out in a rage at any mo- 
ment. But behind the doors of the college she found 
peace, for the students and the faculty members were 
sympathetic with her desire. 

At last, after her long, ardent struggle to get 
started, Miss Blackwell was graduated. And now 
public opinion had changed. The women of Geneva 
finally came to the conclusion that the strange woman 
who wanted to become a doctor was neither insane 
nor wicked. They turned out en masse to see Elizabeth 
Blackwell receive her diploma, while all over the 
country the press recorded the event and applauded 
this determined woman. 
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Soon after graduation Elizabeth returned to Phila- 
del phia where she was welcomed cordially by the same 
doctors who had forbidden her admission to their 
schools, and was invited to attend a number of im- 
portant lectures and to visit the hospitals. 

But she did not feel that she was ready to begin the 
practice of her profession, and soon sailed for Europe 
to complete her studies. Here she experienced another 
battle against closed doors, and here, too, she had a 
serious illness and lost one of her eyes. But her purpose 
was unchanged. Soon she would be the first woman 
surgeon in the world. 

Returning from her studies in Paris, Miss Black- 
well spent some time in London, doing the rounds of 
the hospitals, and making a large circle of friends who 
helped to cheer the somberness of her life. Among 
the most distinguished of these were Faraday, Lady 
Byron, Mrs. Jameson, and Florence Nightingale. To 
the latter Miss Blackwell has said that she owed her 
awakening to the fact that “‘sanitation is the supreme 
goal of medicine, its foundation and its crown.” For 
4 time she entertained thoughts of establishing a pro- 
fessional office in London. But two things deterred 
her: lack of money, and the fact that her sister, Emily, 
had begun to study medicine, too, and looked forward 
to founding a hospital with her. 

Back in the United States, with offices in University 
Place, New York, life became an even grimmer bat- 
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tle. Few patients came to consult her. The medical 
profession stood aloof, and society followed suit. Her 
only inspiration came from her English friends who 
sent warm-hearted letters of encouragement. 

Lonely, isolated by the prejudice against her, and 
bitter, she finally decided to adopt a child to ease her 
loneliness. The child filled for her a gap which she had 
never been able to ease out of her life by herself. 

It was in 1856 that the Blackwell sisters opened 
“The New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren.” And it, too, met with such a flood of opposition 
that it almost failed before it had begun. Bazaars, 
lectures, concerts, in fact all available means of rais- 
ing money were utilized. And for years the two doc- 
tors “slept in the garret, and dined in the cellar,” 
that is, when they dined at all. 

But at long last they triumphed, for everywhere 
women students were beginning to demand enlight- 
enment, and there was a great need for a general hos- 
pital where nurses and young doctors might be 
trained. When Lincoln’s call for troops fired the 
North, the Blackwell doctors called a meeting to see 
what could be done toward supplying the nurses that 
they knew would be needed, and from this effort grew 
the National Sanitary Aid Association which did ef- 
fectual work throughout the war. Now at last the 
Blackwell Infirmary was recognized, and a college of 
medicine for women was added. Here Elizabeth 
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Blackwell held the chair of hygiene, and her work 
included, as well, giving sanitary instruction in the 
homes of the poor—a field in which she was again a 
pioneer. 

Today Doctor Elizabeth Blackwell’s name is per- 
petuated in the Blackwell Medical School of Roch- 
ester, New York, and in the Elizabeth Blackwell 
House at Geneva University from which she had 
received her medical diploma. Her portrait hangs in 
the London School of Medicine for Women. But per- 
haps her greatest honor is that it was she who opened 
the way for women both at home and abroad to have 
successful careers in medicine. 

In r9r10, at the age of eighty-nine Doctor Black- 
well died. During the long years of her life she saw 
many, if not all, of her goals accomplished. She had, 
against almost insurmountable odds, been the first 
woman to become a surgeon, and had lived to see other 
women who desired to do their share of the work of 
the world take their place beside men in the hospitals, 
laboratories, and clinics of the world. 


CRosa “Bonheur, “Painter 
(1822-1899) 


WHEN Prussia conquered France in the war of 1870, 
and swept through the town of Fontainebleau, orders 
were given that Rosa Bonheur’s home and paintings 
be carefully preserved. Even her servants went un- 
molested. Though the forces of war left destruction 
in their wake, the beautiful Chateau By, the artist’s 
home, remained untouched. Had these orders not been 
given, perhaps some of the painter’s best canvases 
might have been lost to the world. 

Rosa Bonheur was born in Paris in 18 22. Her father 
was a man of talent, but since talent does not always 
presuppose success, he was forced to spend much of 
his time giving drawing lessons to support his chil- 
dren. The mother gave piano lessons, going from 
house to house all day long, and in addition many 
times sewed half the night to earn enough for the 
necessities of life. The struggle to maintain the simple 
home in Paris and to keep four small children well fed 
was an extremely difficult one. And in 1833 the young 
mother, wearied by poverty and overwork, died. 


The three oldest children, including Rosa, were sent 
93 
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to board with a woman called La mére Catherine in 
the Champs Elysées, and the youngest was sent to live 
with relatives. For two years La mére Catherine 
cared for the children, sending them to school, and 
treating them as her own. But Rosa was a problem! 
She persisted in playing in the woods of the Bois de 
Boulogne, gathering in her arms large bunches of 
daisies and marigolds, and reveling in the beauty of 
the out-of-doors, rather than going to school. Rosa 
herself has often said of those days, “‘I never spent an 
hour of fine weather indoors during the whole of the 
two years.” 

Finally the father married again and brought the 
children home. The two boys, Auguste and Isadore, 
were placed in school, and Monsier Bonheur paid their 
way by giving drawing lessons three times a week at 
the institution. Since Rosa cared nothing for school, 
the father decided that she should be taught some use- 
ful trade. He decided that she should learn to become 
a seamstress. 

The child hated sewing almost as much as she hated 
to be shut up in a schoolroom when she could be out 
picking marigolds in the woods. She longed for the 
freedom of the out-of-doors and became so despond- 
ent in the school that she had to be sent back to the 
Bonheur home. Her anxious father, perplexed by this 
problem child, decided then to send her to a school 
similar to that which his sons attended. Rosa became 
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a favorite with the girls at the Faubourg St. Antoine 
School, especially because she could draw such witty 
caricatures of the teachers. Though the depicted 
teachers were irate, they could not help but be im- 
pressed with the vigor and the originality of the draw- 
ings. And they carefully preserved the sketches in an 
album. 

But Rosa was not happy. She was naturally sensi« 
tive, and her spirit rebelled against the restrictions and 
the conventionalities of school life. She was painfully 
conscious of her calico dress and coarse shoes as she 
became more and more aware of the new silk dresses 
and fine shoes of the wealthy girls who were her class- 
mates. And she was ashamed of her iron spoon and tin 
cup which she used at meals, while the others had 
silver mugs and spoons. Again she became melancholy 
and restless and her feelings of inferiority, born of 
poverty, tortured her so that she became ill and had to 
be taken home. 

Her father now wisely decided to stop making 
plans for his restless child and allowed her to follow 
her own whims and desires. When she was left to her- 
self, Rosa constantly haunted her father’s art studio. 
Happily she would spend long hours drawing, model- 
ing with clay, and copying whatever she saw her fa- 
ther do. Her melancholy was gone. 

Monsieur Bonheur suddenly awoke to the fact that 
his daughter had great talent. He began to teach her 
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carefully, to make her accurate in drawing and cor- 
rect in perspective. Then he sent her to the Louvre, 
one of the greatest art galleries in the world, to copy 
the works of the old masters. Here she worked with 
great enthusiasm. She was conscious of nothing that 
was going on about her. The director of the Louvre, 
seeing the young girl tirelessly spending her days 
working in the gallery, said of her, “I have never seen 
an example of such application and such ardor for 
work.” 

One day an old English gentleman stopped beside 
her easel and said encouragingly, ““Your copy, my 
child, is superb, faultless. Persevere as you have begun 
and I prophesy that you will be a great artist.”’ The 
words filled her with added determination. She went 
home that day remembering her vow, which she had 
made in the school when she ate with her iron spoon, 
that she would be as wealthy and as fortunate as her 
classmates one day. 

Rosa Bonheur’s copies of the old masters were soon 
sold, and though they brought small prices, she gladly 
gave the money to her father, who needed it now 
more than ever. His second wife had two sons when he 
married her, and now they had a third, Germain, and 
every cent that Rosa could earn was needed to help 
support the family of seven children. 

The girl was now seventeen. She loved landscape, 
historical, and genre painting perhaps equally, but 
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one day she happened to paint a goat and she was so 
pleased with the result that she decided to make animal 
painting a specialty. Since she had no money with 
which to buy her models, she made long trips on foot 
into the country, stopping at farms along the way 
to paint the animals she saw. She would take a piece 
of bread in her pocket and would usually forget to eat 
it. After working all day, she would come home in 
the evening often drenched with rain, and with her 
shoes covered with mud. 

Soon Rosa discovered an easier way to study. In 
the outskirts of Paris were the great abattoirs, or 
slaughterhouses. Though the young girl loved animals 
and hated the thought of their being killed, she went 
to the abattoirs and studied the animals she found 
there. She even forced herself to watch the killing so 
that she might know how to depict the death agony 
on canvas. As Rosa sat on a bundle of hay with her 
paints and canvases about her, the butchers and 
drovers would gather around her to watch with in- 
terest as the deft strokes of her brush began to create 
a picture. 

The Bonheur family had moved into the sixth story 
of a tenement house in the Rue Rumfort. The sons, 
Auguste and Isadore, had both become artists—one 
a painter and the other a sculptor. Rosa worked indus- 
triously all day at her easel and at night she would 
illustrate books, or mold little groups of animals for 
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figure dealers. Despite the poverty which had always 
been close at their heels, the family was happy because 
they found contentment in their creativeness. 

On the roof of the tenement Rosa improvised a 
garden, with honeysuckles, sweet peas, and nastur- 
tiums. Here they kept a sheep with long, silky wool, 
as a model. Very often her brother, Isadore, would 
take him on his back down the six flights of stairs to 
let him graze, and would then carry him all the way 
back to his garden home. 

At nineteen, Rosa was to test her paintings before 
the world and to face the stern analyses of the critics. 
She sent two of her paintings, ““Goats and Sheep” and 
“Two Rabbits,” to the Fine Arts Exhibition. The 
public was pleased, and the critics were not so harsh 
as she had expected them to be. The next year “‘Ani- 
mals in a Pasture,” ““A Cow Lying in a Meadow,” and 
**Horse for Sale,” attracted still more attention. Two 
years later Rosa exhibited twelve canvases. Some 
paintings of her father and her brother were hung on 
either side of hers. It was the first time they had been 
admitted to the Exhibition. The critics became more 
and more lavish in their praise. And life became less 
the struggle against poverty that it had been for so 
many years. 

It was in 1849, when Rosa was twenty-seven, that 
her triumph came. Her magnificent picture entitled 
“Cantal Oxen” was awarded a gold medal and was 
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purchased by England. The president of the com- 
mittee of awards, in the presence of a multitude of 
spectators, presented Rosa Bonheur with the medal, 
and gave her, in addition, a superb Sévres vase on 
behalf of the French Government. 

Rosa’s good fortune spread to her family. Monsieur 
Bonheur was at once made director of the government 
school of design for girls. But the release from poverty 
came too late, for in the same year Raymond Bonheur 
died. “‘He had grand ideas,” Rosa once said of him, 
“and had he not been obliged to give lessons for our 
support, he would have been more known, and today 
acknowledged with other masters.” 

Rosa was made director in his place, and her sister, 
Juliette, became a professor in the school. In this same 
year the artist’s great painting which is now in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, appeared. It was called ‘‘Plow- 
ing Scene in the Nivernais.”’ Many orders poured in 
on Rosa Bonheur, and she could not fulfill half of the 
commissions. 

Four years later, after eighteen long months of 
study and work, her most renowned canvas, “Horse 
Fair,”’ was exhibited. This painting created great en- 
thusiasm, not only in France but in England and 
America. It was sold to an Englishman for eight thou- 
sand dollars, and was finally purchased by A. T. 
Stewart of New York for his famous collection. Later 
it was presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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This painting was so greatly appreciated that many 
urged Napoleon III to present the artist with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. Although she was invited 
to the state dinner at the Tuileries (always held for 
those to whom the Academy of Fine Arts has awarded 
its highest honors) , Napoleon did not have the cour- 
age to give her the Cross. He feared that public opin- 
ion might not agree with him in conferring it upon a 
woman. He felt, more than the world realized, the 
insecurity of his throne. 

But Rosa Bonheur finally did receive the distin- 
guished award. Henry Bacon described the manner 
of presentation in an article in the Century magazine: 
“The emperor, leaving Paris for a short summer ex- 
cursion in 1865, left the empress as Regent. From the 
imperial residence at Fontainebleau it was only a short 
drive to By (the home of Mademoiselle Bonheur). 
The empress entered the studio where Mademoiselle 
Rosa was at work. She arose to receive the visitor, 
who threw her arms about her neck and kissed her. 
It was only a short interview. The imperial vision had 
departed, the rumble of the carriage and the crack of 
the outriders’ whips were lost in the distance. Then, 
and not until then, did the artist discover that as the 
empress had given the kiss, she had pinned upon her 
blouse the Cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

Later in her life, Rosa Bonheur received the Cross 
of Honor from the King of Belgium. This was the 
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first time that such an honor had ever been conferred 
upon a woman. She also received a decoration for her 
work from the King of Spain. 

While Rosa was preparing to paint the “Horse Fair” 
and other masterpieces, her work brought her so much 
in the company of men that she found it wise to dress 
as a man. This eccentricity caused many amusing 
incidents. One which has been frequently repeated 
by friends of the artist happened when Rosa had re- 
turned from the country where she had been working 
and found a messenger waiting to announce to her 
the sudden illness of one of her young friends. Rosa 
did not wait to change her clothes and hurried to the 
bedside of her friend. A few minutes after her arrival 
the doctor entered the room and seeing a young man, 
as he supposed, seated on the bed, thought that he 
was intruding, and hastily retreated from the room. 
“Run after him!” cried the sick girl. “He thinks you 
are my lover, and has gone and left me to die!” Rosa 
rushed down the stairs and soon returned with the em- 
barrassed doctor. 

Rosa found her habit of dressing as a man so com- 
fortable that she continued it for much of her life, 
especially during her sketching journeys over the 
Pyrenees into Spain or in the Scottish highlands. She 
was always accompanied by her friend, Mademoiselle 
Micas, also an artist, though of less.renown than Rosa 
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Sometimes in the Pyrenees the two friends saw no 
one for six weeks at a time except occasional muleteers 
with their mules. Once Rosa and Mademoiselle Micas 
were nearly starving and resorted to catching frogs 
and roasting their hind legs over a fire. They were 
forced to live on this diet exclusively for two days. 

In Scotland the artist painted her exquisite ‘““Deni- 
zens of the Mountains,” “Morning in the Highlands,” 
and ‘Crossing a Loch in the Highlands.” Everywhere 
she went she was treated as a royal guest. Sir Edwin 
Landseer, a painter whom some prophesied she would 
marry, said when he first saw her superb “Horse Fair”’: 
“Tt surpasses me, though it is a little hard to be beaten 
by a woman.” 

For years Rosa Bonheur lived in Rue d’Assas in 
Paris. Here she had one of the most beautiful studios 
in the city. The room was lighted from the ceiling, the 
walls covered with paintings, with old armor, tapes- 
try, hats, cloaks, skins of tigers, leopards, foxes, and 
oxen scattered around the floor. On Friday afternoons 
her studio was opened to all her friends and they would 
come in for short or long intervals, relaxing leisurely 
in the strange room, while Rosa herself continued 
with her painting. 

For several years Rosa lived near Fontainebleau in 
the Chateau By, which dates from the time of Louis 
XV. The chateau has been interestingly described by 
Henry Bacon: “Beside the main carriage entrance, 
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which is closed by iron gates and wooden blinds, is a 
postern gate, with a small grated opening, like those 
found in convents. The blinds to the gate and the slide 
to the grating are generally closed, and the only com- 
munication with the outside world is by the bell-wire, 
terminating in a ring beside the gate. Ring, and the 
jingle of the bell is at once echoed by the barking of 
numerous dogs—the hounds and bassets in chorus, 
the grand Saint Bernard in slow measure, like the bass 
drum in an orchestra. After the first excitement 
among the dogs has begun to abate, a remarkably 
small house-pet that has been somewhere in the in- 
terior arrives upon the scene, and with his sharp, shrill 
voice again starts and leads the canine chorus. By this 
time the eagle in his cage has awakened, and the par- 
rot, whose cage is built into the corner of the studio 
looking upon the street, adds to the racket. 

““Behind the house is a large park divided from the 
forest by a high wall; a lawn and flower-beds are laid 
out near the buildings; and on the lawn, in pleasant 
weather, graze a magnificent bull and cow, which are 
kept as models. In a wire enclosure are two chamois 
from the Pyrenees and further removed from the 
house are enclosures for sheep and deer. 

“The studio is very large, with a huge chimney at 
one end, the supports of which are life-size dogs, 
modeled by Isadore Bonheur. Portraits of the father 
and mother in oval frames stand at each side. The 
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room is decorated with stuffed heads of animals and 
birds perch in every convenient place.” 

In these unusual surroundings the artist worked 
for many years, until finally, in May, 1899, at the age 
of seventy-seven, she died, leaving as monuments of 
her greatness her magnificent paintings. 


Elizabeth °Barrett Browning, Poet 
(1809-1861) 


EVEN the most confirmed realist must have, at one 
time or another, dreamed like a romanticist of an ideal 
and perfect love. The story of Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning has long remained one of the great 
romances in English literary history. The two per- 
sonalities blended spiritually and intellectually with- 
out either losing its individuality. And the story of 
their love and Browning’s impetuous courtship has 
been portrayed again and again in the play entitled 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and has been read 
about by people of their generation and the genera- 
tions following. Books such as Virginia Woolf’s Flash 
have immortalized it, while Elizabeth Barrett’s own 
Sonnets from the Portuguese have confirmed it. 
Robert Browning first met Elizabeth Barrett 
through the medium of her verse, for she was a well- 
known English poetess of the 1800’s. He fell in love 
with her writing, and with the woman who expressed 
herself so poignantly. On a strong impulse Browning 
wrote to his idol, begging for an interview. Elizabeth, 
then almost forty and an invalid confined to a world 
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which she built herself within the four walls of her 
room, was reluctant. She was not eager to welcome 
visitors from the outside world, and preferred to re- 
main a recluse. But how could she resist a persistent 
young man whose letters to her began, “I love your 
verses with all my heart, my dear Miss Barrett,” and 
ended, “I love you too.” Finally an interview was ar- 
ranged and therewith began a love unequaled by any 
fictional romance. 

Elizabeth Barrett had for so long lived in a world 
peopled by books and the few close friends who in- 
vaded the sanctity of her room, that she was con- 
vinced that such a thing as love could not enter her 
life. But Browning persisted, though she was not eager 
to be disturbed from her world within a world. He 
haunted Elizabeth Barrett with letters so delightful 
and convincing and so full of living that they finally 
aroused in her a feeling as strong as his. 

But all was not to go smoothly—yet. For Eliza- 
beth’s father was not to be persuaded that his invalid 
daughter should step out of her room and into a world 
of husbands and travel and life. The absurdity of the 
situation made the father all the more stubborn and 
he refused to permit his daughter to communicate 
with Robert Browning on the penalty of disinherit- 
ance and banishment forever from her family. But 
Elizabeth had a spirit as adventurous and romantic 
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as the new-found love, and the two were married. 
Browning whisked his bride away from Wimpole 
Street in foggy England and took her to Florence in 
sunny Italy. 

In Florence Elizabeth Browning are a life that 
she hardly dared to believe could exist for her. In ad- 
dition to the supreme happiness of her love for her 
husband, she had the city of Florence to revel in. Flor- 
ence had been the mother of the Renaissance, the 
magnet for the great artists of the world. Here were 
collected some of the world’s masterpieces—Michel- 
angelo’s “David,” statues by Donatello, Ghiberti, 
Verrocchio; the renowned “‘Gates of Paradise,’’ the 
superb bronze doors to the Baptistry of the Cathedral 
of Florence which received their name because the 
sculptor, Michelangelo, had remarked, ‘““They are so 
beautiful that they might fittingly stand at the gates 
of Paradise.”’ And here the great cathedral itself dom- 
inated all. It was in this city, while walking along 
the banks of the Arno, that Shelley wrote his famous 
“Ode to the West Wind”; and here, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, and other great men had left touches of their 
work. 

In such an environment, crowned with the sun, 
and with the gentle beauty of the Arno running 
through the city, the Brownings lived in happiness 
for fifteen years. She wrote some of her best-loved 
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verses during this time—especially the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, which were written in 1847. These 
poems formed a record of the impetuous courtship 
of Robert Browning. The title was chosen by Brown- 
ing himself to disguise the intimacy of their auto- 
biographical content. These poems have survived the 
censure of time, while many of her works which em- 
bodied topical themes have not. 

Sonnets such as: 


How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways— 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of 
sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints,—I love thee with the 
breath, 
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Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and if God 
choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


or: 


Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 

Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 

Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I for- 
Lede BAe 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in 
mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream included thee, as the 
wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And when I 
sue 

God for myself, He hears that name of 
thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


are not only beautiful in their own right, but they 
give us their author in the aspect in which we best 
like to think of her—as the love of Robert Browning. 
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It is in the Sonnets too that the reader learns some 
of the feeling and sensitivity and desire for life that 
surged through the poet’s body during her confine- 
ment to her room on Wimpole Street before she met 


Robert Browning. Phrases such as: 


A heavy heart, Beloved, have I borne 
From year to year until I saw thy face, 
And sorrow after sorrow took the place 
Of all those natural joys as lightly worn 


As the stringed pearls—each lifted in its turn 


By a beating heart at dancetime. 
and: 


I lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 


And found them gentle mates, nor thought 


to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me. 


But soon their trailing purple was not free 
Of this world’s dust, their lutes did silent 


grow, 
And I myself grew faint and blind below 


Their vanishing eyes. Then THOU didst 


come to be, 


Beloved, what they seemed. Their shining 


fronts, 


Their songs, their splendours (better, yet 


the same, 
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As river-water hallowed into fonts) 
Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 
My soul with satisfaction of all wants— 
Because God’s gifts put man’s best dreams 
to shame. | 


tell the story articulately. And they poignantly reveal 
the change which came into her life with the love 
of Robert Browning. Her dream world became a ful- 
filled reality. 

She was born in 1809 in the county of Durham, 
the daughter of wealthy parents. Her early childhood 
was spent in Herefordshire. Before she was quite ten 
years old Elizabeth began creating little verses, and 
when she was but seventeen she published An Essay 
on Mind and Other Poems. The essay was patterned 
after Pope, and though it did show good knowledge 
of Plato and Bacon it did not find favor with the 
critics. The book was dedicated to her father who was 
extremely proud of this daughter of his who preferred 
Latin and Greek to the novels of the day. 

Like a true woman of letters, she would much pre- 
fer to settle herself in her room with a book than to 
busy herself with tea parties or social activities. And 
she read prodigiously. Her appetite for knowledge 
never seemed to abate. She was building a firm foun- 
dation for her own literary work, based not only upon 
inspiration but upon knowledge. 
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It was in 1835, when Elizabeth Barrett was twenty- 
six, that Prometheus Bound and Miscellaneous Poems 
was published. That Prometheus, a Greek tragedy, 
should be translated by a woman was a phenomenal 
occurrence in those days and the event caused a hub- 
bub of comment, as well as severe criticism. Elizabeth 
Barrett herself realized her deficiencies, and several 
years later when she brought her collected poems be- 
fore the world, she wrote, “One early failure, a trans- 
lation of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, which, though 
happily free of the current of publication, may be 
remembered against me by a few of my personal 
friends, I have replaced here by an entirely new ver- 
sion, made for them and my conscience, in expiation 
of a sin of my youth, with the sincerest application 
of my mature mind.” One critic said of this new at- 
tempt, ‘““This latter version of a most sublime tragedy 
is more poetical than any other of equal correctness, 
and has the fire and vigor of a master hand. No one 
has succeeded better than its author in capturing with 
rhymed measures the wilful rushing melody of the 
tragic chorus.” 

It was no wonder that Robert Browning was unable 
to resist the young woman who determined to succeed 
in spite of physical disability, and whose delicate 
charm was always a part of her. “She was certainly 
one of the most interesting persons I have ever seen,” 
said Mary Mitford, a lifelong friend of Elizabeth’s. 
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And so she was—with her sensitive, expressive face, 
dominated by her large brown eyes and warm smile, 
and a wealth of brown hair framing the whole. Modest 
and thoughtful, she loved all who showed her affec- 
tion—and many did. | 

A year after the first Prometheus was published, in 
1836, Elizabeth broke a blood vessel in her lungs. For a 
year she was ill, and then, with her eldest and favorite 
brother, she went to Torquay to try the effect of a 
warmer climate. After a year spent in the invigorating 
warmth and beauty of the country, she was so much 
improved that it seemed that she would completely 
recover. 

One beautiful summer morning Elizabeth Barrett 
went on the balcony to watch her brother and two 
friends who had gone out for a sail. Since the young 
men were experienced sailors, they allowed the boat- 
man to return to land. Only a few minutes out, and 
in plain sight, the boat went down, and all three were 
drowned. Not even their bodies were recovered. 

The whole town went into mourning. Posters were 
put on every cliff and public place offering a reward 
to anyone who reported a sign of the bodies. But the 
sea yielded up nothing. 

Elizabeth Barrett had watched the tragedy from 
her balcony, and never quite recovered from the 
shock. She blamed herself for her brother’s death, be- 


cause he had come to Torquay to care for her. From 
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this time forward she never mentioned his name. 
In the next year she returned to London. Then for 

seven long years during which, as she wrote in the 

Sonnets, 


Hopes apace were changed to long despairs, 
till God’s own grace 

Could scarcely lift above the world forlorn 

My heavy heart. 


she remained in her large, darkened room, with Flush, 
her dog, as a companion, and only seeing a few inti- 
mate friends. She stole completely away from active 
life, and found satisfaction in books. She read almost 
every book worth reading, and in almost every lan- 
guage. When her doctor urged her to read some light, 
amusing works, she had a small edition of Plato bound 
so that it looked like a novel, in order to satisfy him. 

The Seraphim and Other Poems was published 
when Elizabeth Barrett was twenty-nine. Although 
critics recognized much strikingly original work in 
the poems, they condemned some for their obscurity 
of meaning and the irregularity of rhyme. The next 
year The Romaunt of the Page and other ballads ap- 
peared; and in 1844, when she was thirty-five, a com- 
plete edition of her poems, opening with ‘*The Drama 
of Exile” made its debut. 

Elizabeth Barrett has said in one of her prefaces, 
‘Poetry has been to me as serious a thing as life itself, 
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—and life has been a very serious thing; there has 
been no playing at skittles for me in either. I never 
mistook pleasure for the final cause of poetry, nor 
leisure for the hour of the poet. I have done my work, 
so far, as work,—not as mere hand and head work, 
apart from the personal being, but as the completest 
expression of that being to which I could attain,—and 
as work I offer it to the public, feeling its shortcom- 
ings more deeply than any of my readers, because 
measured from the height of my aspiration; but feel- 
ing also that the reverence and sincerity with which 
the work was done should give it some protection 
from the reverent and sincere.” 

That Elizabeth Barrett admired the poetical work 
of Browning, as he admired hers, was shown in “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” when Bertram reads to his 
lady: 


Or at times a modern volume—W ords- 
worth’s solemn-thoughted idyl, 

Howitt’s ballad verse, or Tennyson’s en- 
chanted reverie, 

Or from Browning some Pomegranate, 
which, if cut deep down in the middle, 

Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a 

/ veined humanity. 


Little did Elizabeth Barrett realize at that time that 
the man she admired was later to take her out of her 
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abnormally introverted world and give her the cour- 
age to live normally and happily. And perhaps it 
would have seemed incredible to her that three years 
after her marriage, she, an invalid, would have a son. 
Nor would she have thought it possible that she would 
spend fifteen happy years in far-off Florence where 
her strongest work was to be done. 

It was while she was in Florence that she watched 
hopefully for the dawn of Italian independence, and 
wrote of the struggle for Italian liberty in The Casa 
Guidi Windows which appeared in 1851. She became, 
too, a crusader against child labor—evidenced in The 
Cry of the Children. 

But it is the Sonnets from the Portuguese, which 
Elizabeth thrust sheepishly into her husband’s pocket 
one day, telling him to tear them up if he didn’t like 
them, that remain as typical of the Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning we know today. Her other works have not 
stood the test of time. As the editors of the Survey of 
English Literature have said, ‘““Many of her themes 
were topical. We are no longer passionately interested 
in Italian unification, and if children are still being 
exploited in industry, we flatter ourselves that our 
approach to the problem is more ‘scientific,’ less 
‘Victorian,’ like hers. She lacked positive genius to 
beat down our prejudices and compel us to accept her 
as we accept him [ Robert Browning] on such terms as 
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genius may elect.” But the Sonnets are safe. They have 
stood time’s testing. 

In June, 1861, Mrs. Browning caught a severe cold, 
and was ill for nearly a week. No one thought of any 
real danger. But toward the end of that month, she 
died. The Italians, who loved her, placed on the door- 
way of Casa Guidi a white marble tablet with the 
words: 


Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning who, in the heart of a woman, 
united the science of a sage and the spirit of 
a poet, and made with her verse a golden 
ring binding Italy and England. 


Grateful Florence placed this memorial, 1861. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning was buried in Florence; 
Robert Browning could not bring himself to remain 
in Italy, but returned to England. 

Though the bulk of her work is not popular today, 
the beauty of the romance and love between the two 
will always be a source of wonder. And Sonnets from 
the Portuguese will remain as a monument to that love. 


Katharine (Cornell, Actress 
(1g98-) 


“I CAN’T remember when I started acting,” wrote 
Katharine Cornell, America’s first lady of the theater, 
in her autobiography. “I always did act; was putting 
on my own plays—in school, in grade school, even in 
kindergarten . . . Acting is in my blood. The feel- 
ing for it was absolutely born in me.” Even when 
Katharine Cornell was a baby she was surrounded by 
the atmosphere of the theater. Her grandfather di- 
rected an amateur acting group in his own home in 
Buffalo. And Katharine’s father was an excellent non- 
professional actor, as well asa director. At the Cornell 
summer home in Cobourg, Ontario, a long gallery was 
built at the back of the house. This formed an impro- 
vised theater. And here Katharine, even as a child, di- 
rected, produced, and acted in plays of her own 
creation. 

Katharine Cornell was born in Berlin, Germany, in 
1898. Her father had been studying medicine, and 
shortly after his marriage he had taken his young 
bride abroad so that he might take post-graduate 
courses at the University of Berlin. When Katharine 
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was six months old the Cornells returned to the 
United States to settle in Buffalo. Here her father 
busily divided his time between patients and actors. 
He even tried to induce his lovely wife to take to the 
stage, but she adamantly refused. Little did he 
realize then that his baby daughter would need no 
such persuasion, and would later become a queen of 
the theater. 

Katharine’s most memorable experience with a 
doctor’s office came when she was still very young. 
Once while exploring her father’s reception room, she 
became fascinated by a large fat leather chair which 
stood imposingly in one corner of the room. The chair 
interested her so much that she decided that it might 
make an excellent toboggan slide. A bottle of jet black 
ink was handy, and she proceeded to pour the liquid 
over the chair. Gleefully she slid about on the massive 
seat, thoroughly soaking herself with black ink. Later, 
when she recalled the incident, Katharine said, ‘“The 
best sliding Pve ever had, as near as I recall, and well 
worth what it cost—having my roller skates taken 
away for three days.” 

Before long her father found that doctoring and 
directing didn’t mix very well, so he gave up medicine 
and became manager of the Star Theater in Buffalo. 
At that time Katharine’s greatest interest in the Star 
Theater was its foyer where she could roller skate with 
abandon—a menace on wheels to the town’s citizens 
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who were lined up to buy tickets for the per- 
formances. 

There was a time when the American stage almost 
lost its star to the circus. A friend of the Cornell 
family, a professional acrobat, strung a wire across 
the back yard of their Buffalo house. He spent weeks 
teaching Katharine his art, and before long she was 
tottering in mid-air across the grass. Neighbors were 
amazed when they looked out of their windows and, 
unable to see the slack wire from any distance, saw 
the young Cornell girl outlined against the horizon. 
Finally, Katharine’s father wisely snipped the wire 
down, and snipped his daughter’s acrobatic career 
when it was still in its infancy. 

When Maude Adams came to the Star Theater to 
perform in Peter Pan, Katharine gave up climbing 
trees, roller skating in the foyer, and thoughts of 
walking on wires, and focused her attention upon the 
stage. “I had looked forward to Maude Adams with 
such eagerness,” Katharine Cornell later wrote in her 
autobiography, I Wanted to Be an Actress, “that, 
when the time came, it was sheer agony. At first I 
hid my face in the curtain of the box because I 
couldn’t bear to look. Then, afterward, utter en- 
chantment ... After that, the theater—every- 
thing about it: backstage; front of the house; per- 
formance time; that marvelous hush just before the 
curtain goes up; the clutter and clatter of rehearsals; 
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the glamour of the theater’s great stars—Bernhardt, 
Sothern and Marlowe, Tree, Sir Henry Irving, Mrs. 
Fiske—became an intimate and realistic part of my 
life.?? 

Katharine’s first press notice appeared in the one 
and only issue of the Cobourg Sun, a four-page paper 
written painstakingly in pencil by Katharine Cornell 
herself. The notice read: 


Acting is Hard 


Katharine Cornell and Jo Pierce wrote an 
A-t play called The Hidden Treasure. The 
editor played the part of the Duke. In one 
part where Katharine was on the stage and 
the curtain man was half asleep, she called 
out, “Curtain, curtain,’ which made the 
people laugh. We made twenty cents on the 
whole thing. 


When Katharine was fifteen years old she was sent 
to the Oaksmere School in Mamaroneck. Here she 
concentrated all of her energies on the two activities 
she loved best—the theater and athletics. In her last 
year at Oaksmere Katharine was acting in a new play 
every two weeks, as well as rapidly turning out alle- 
gorical plays, pantomines, romances, and even a few 
melodramas on her own typewriter. When these 
creations were put on, Katharine directed the pro- 
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ductions, designed the sets, and acted out one of the 
parts. She was a one-woman theatrical unit. 

One of the plays which she wrote, a comedy en- 
titled Play, was to be coached by Eddie Goodman, a 
New York director. When the production was over, 
and had been enthusiastically applauded by its Oaks- 
mere audience, Mr. Goodman turned to the young 
playwright and said, “If you’re thinking of going into 
the theater let me know when you come to New 
York.” Katharine didn’t need a second invitation. 
Before long she was settled in a hotel room in New 
York City, and she began to haunt the Comedy 
Theater where Mr. Goodman was directing. To her 
consternation he seemed to have very little time for 
the young actress-author-director. But Katharine 
continued to slip into the darkened theater and watch 
rehearsals, prodding Mr. Goodman as unobtrusively 
as she could. Then one day a young actress failed to 
show up for her part in the performance. The director 
was frantic. He turned and saw the persistent Kath- 
arine Cornell nearby. ‘Here, read this for me,”’ he 
mumbled impatiently. Eagerly she took the script. 
And there was the part—four words, “My son, my 
son.” She read them with as much expression as she 
could get into the four words, and finally Mr. Good- 
man said, “All right, get your costume.” 

“I nearly died of joy that morning,” Katharine 
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Cornell wrote later, “my first part—four words in a 
one-act play with a semi-professional company. But a 
high moment for me.” 

When the Washington Square Players were going 
into their last two seasons Katharine joined the com- 
pany. Her first part was as Mis’ Cary Ellsworth, a 
childless woman, in Zona Gale’s Neighbors. Later she 
portrayed Mrs. Frank Darrel in Blind Alleys. At one 
of the meetings of the Washington Square Players 
Katharine first saw the man who was later to become 
her husband. The whole group had been chattering 
away like so many squirrels, and then when they 
seemed to have reached a stalemate in their discussion, 
they all turned to one man for advice—Guthrie 
McClintic. “I was astonished at the way he summed 
the whole thing up in less than a minute,” wrote Kath- 
arine Cornell in her autobiography. “I asked who 
he was and was told that he was Winthrop Ames’ 
casting director, Guthrie McClintic.” It was at about 
this time that Guthrie McClintic first noticed Kath- 
arine Cornell, too. He had seen her in a play called 
Plots and Playwrights and had scribbled in the margin 
of his program, “Interesting, monotonous, watch!” 
Shortly after this he had seen her in a theatrical office 
and had said to a friend, “You know, it’s a strange 
thing to say, but today I saw the girl I’m going to 
marry. I don’t know her yet, but I know that some 
day we will be married.” 
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With her experience as a player with the Wash- 
ington Square Company behind her, Katharine Cor- 
nell accepted Jessie Bonstelle’s offer to do summer 
stock work with a new company that was still in the 
formative stage of development. Miss Bonstelle was 
acquainted with Katharine’s father, and she wrote to 
him, saying, “I have engaged a young woman for the 
season who, I feel sure, has great promise. Her name 
is Katharine Cornell.” With amazement Mr. Cornell 
answered this note, using a few terse words: “Have 
you gone crazy?” 

*“He didn’t take my wanting to be an actress seri- 
ously,”’ Katharine wrote in her autobiography, “was 
neither for it nor against it. I never had to fight op- 
position. But he thought I'd soon tire of the grind and 
come back and lead a dull, social life. He had no way 
of knowing how deep the thing went with me.” And 
it must have gone very deep indeed, for that summer 
—as well as the two succeeding summers—was a 
wearying experience. There were ten performances a 
week, with a new play scheduled for every Monday; 
living in stuffy hotel rooms, rehearsing continuously 
in a dusty theater while the sun burned concrete pave- 
ments outside and made native Detroiters look like 
wilted morning glories at noonday. 

In 1919 when Miss Bonstelle decided to direct 
Little Women in London, she immediately thought 
of her protégée, Katharine Cornell, for the part of 
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Jo March. At first Katharine was reluctant. She had 
been working hard in summer stock and had just fin- 
ished touring the country in The Man Who Came 
Back and was badly in need of a rest. But Miss 
Bonstelle was insistent and before long they were off 
to England and Little Women. British audiences were 
enthusiastic and critics praised the only American in 
the cast with words such as these: ‘“‘As Jo Miss Cornell 
may become almost as popular as Miss Laurette Taylor 
in Peg O’ My Heart.”’ The London Times carried this 
encouraging notice: ““Miss Cornell’s face is brilliantly 
expressive. She makes Jo a jolly, sensitive, tomboy by 
the humor and exhilarating vitality of her playing.” 
And Katharine Cornell herself later wrote of the part 
she played: “Of course I loved Little Women after I 
got into it. Jo is a God-given part, and I understood 
her. She was part of me—not her literary gift, but 
Jo the hoyden—gauche, straightforward, honest.” 
One day while Little Women was still being shown 
in London, Katharine received a telephone call from 
a woman she had never met. “I’m a friend of an 
American boy who left before you came,” the strange 
voice explained. ‘He asked me to look you up and do 
something pleasant for you. Guthrie McClintic—do 
you remember him?” Guthrie McClintic—the young 
man she had seen at the meeting of the Washington 
Square Players. “Now why should he remember me,” 
Katharine thought. ‘““Why we’ve never even met!” 
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But Guthrie McClintic had his own ideas about the 
young actress. 

It is interesting to note that Katharine Cornell’s 
desire to become an actress involved. a great deal of 
personal discipline. She had always been a shy, self- 
conscious person, and as a girl had become acutely 
aware of the fact that she was rather plain and awk- 
ward. “Even asa girl I had no illusions about myself,” 
she says in I Wanted to Be an Actress. ‘““The knowl- 
edge that I was far from an attractive little girl seared 
my childish consciousness. When I first began my 
career I had this awful fear to overcome. I still have, 
as a matter of fact, and have to get the better of it 
each time I go before an audience. The same feeling 
crops up even today when I meet new people.” Yet, 
when one sees her off the stage—graceful, poised and 
self-confident— there is no trace of the shyness which 
has been her great problem. For when the footlights 
are lighted, and the curtain of the stage opens with a 
tremendous gracefulness and the audience’s excited 
chatter is suddenly hushed, she loses herself in a new 
world. 

When Katharine Cornell returned from London 
and went back into summer work with Miss Bonstelle’s 
company again, she discovered that a young director 
named Guthrie McClintic had joined the group, too. 
When the two finally met in Detroit where the com- 
pany was to play, that hoyden, Cupid, had a heyday. 
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It was a healthy case of love at first sight. “It was a 
hectic courtship,” Katharine Cornell has written, 
“carried on in the grind and alarms of stock company 
routine . . . We worked continuously, and occa- 
sionally took a walk in Grand Circus Park after the 
evening performance. There was a particular bench 
on which we would sit and talk and dream about what 
we both wanted to do in the theater. The policeman 
on the beat used to watch us with a fatherly eye. Once 
as dawn was breaking he came up and leaned over us. 
‘Ain’t you two. got no home?’ he asked in a worried 
tone. We admitted that we had. ‘Then why don’t you 
go to it?’ he suggested—kind but firm.” 

The year of 1921 was a gala one for Katharine 
Cornell and Guthrie McClintic. On the eighth of 
September they were married. And soon after that 
Broadway presented them with two of its prize gifts 
—for Katharine there was the lead in A Bill of Di- 
vorcement and for Guthrie there was a big package 
all wrapped up with stars and tinsel—the directing 
and producing of Dover Road. Broadway critics 
showered him with acclaim for this production. 

Katharine Cornell tells an interesting tale when she 
describes how she happened to be chosen for the lead 
role in A Bill of Divorcement. An English actor 
named Allan Pollock was planning to bring the play 
to America. “In the boarding house in London where 
he lived,” Katharine relates, “there were two charm- 
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ing little old Scotch ladies, artists, who were devoted 
to him. When he had decided to take A Bill of Divorce- 
ment to America, he had sent them to see it, so that 
they could tell him what they thought of it. And after 
they got home they all talked the thing over, and 
Allan told them that his worst problem was finding a 
Sydney [the lead] for America . . . ‘Wekept think- 
ing all evening,’ the two women said, ‘that that 
American girl who played Jo in Little Women here 
two years ago would be a perfect Sydney.’ Then he 
remembered me. But he’d forgotten my name. So he 
called Leslie Faber, found out who I was, and sent 
off the cable.” 

With her success in A Bill of Divorcement behind 
her, she took a part in Will Shakespeare. The En- 
chanted Cottage, Casanova, The Way Things Hap- 
pen, Outsider, Tiger Cats, Candida followed in quick 
succession—seven parts in two years. A notable 
achievement! And critics were saying things which 
would make any actress’ heart beat fast with happi- 
ness. Things like: “Katharine Cornell’s is a finished 
art, characteristic of everything she has ever done and 
filled with rich promise for the potentialities of the 
future’; ‘Katharine Cornell seems to have the cer- 
tain subtle something that makes great actresses”; 
*« . . there is not a hint of commonplace emotion- 
alism in the Cornell performance. She feels character 
sensitively and beautifully. And she has the gift of 
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projection. Which is what makes great actresses 
eteat. © 

Even more distinguished roles followed—leads in 
The Green Hat, The Letter, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Lucréce, Romeo and Juliet, Saint Joan, The 
Wingless Victory, No Time for Comedy, Antigone, 
and a host of others. 

With the production of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street Katharine Cornell and her director husband 
formed a new partnership. It was the Cornell- 
McClintic Corporation, and from then on they pro- 
duced all of their own plays themselves. And the 
playbills read “Katharine Cornell presents . . .” 
instead of “Katharine Cornell in . . .” Their first 
venture, The Barretts, was a tremendous success. It 
ran for over a year in New York’s famous Empire 
Theater, and it would have run much longer, but at 
the height of its popularity, they decided to take the 
play on a tour of the United States so that other 
Americans far from the din of Broadway might see 
the production. 

Perhaps the most popular, as well as the most in- 
teresting, member of the cast was Flush, a cocker 
spaniel. ‘“We advertised for a cocker spaniel with a 
beautiful disposition,” Miss Cornell wrote in her auto- 
biography. “We didn’t care whether he was handsome 
or not. And a Mr. Stoddard of Mount Kisco brought 
in a five-months-old puppy a few days later. He came 
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bounding into the middle of a rehearsal and the whole 
company said, ‘It’s Flush!’ He was the joy of our lives 
while he lived. There were one or two little mishaps 
but they were so human and lovely—like the time he 
rushed over to welcome someone in a stage box and 
I, supposedly chained helpless to a couch of pain, had 
to rush after him and carry him back. He got a good 
press for that performance, by the way. ‘At one mo- 
ment Flush came perilously close to walking away 
with the play,’ Robert Litell said in the World the 
next morning.” 

When the company gave a special benefit perform- 
ance of Saint Joan in 1936, Miss Cornell’s adored 
cocker achieved even greater notice. The program 
contained the following notice: 


Flush, the cocker spaniel actor who won 
national fame by his urbane and distin- 
guished performance with Miss Cornell in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, is six years 
old today. By your gracious consent he will 
emerge from his retirement this afternoon 
to take a bow at the end of Saint Joan on 
the stage where he said farewell to his art 
some time ago. 

It is perhaps a sentimental occasion upon 
which the most severe members of our au- 
dience may frown, but, aside from his un- | 
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deniable personal charm, Flush was a loyal 
and faithful servant of the drama. He never 
missed one performance in the 709 times 
we acted The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
Only twice did he err behind the footlights. 
He traveled over 25,000 miles to carry the 
speaking theater to the one-night stands and 
to the metropoli of the nation. He was jeal- 
ous of his understudies, his most grievous 
fault in our eyes, but what he felt about 
them he expressed. He never gossiped and 
he never carried any tale but his own. 

So we beg of you who may not share our 
love for our fellow actor that at least you 
will not boo him when he trots before the 
curtain, perhaps for the last time, but will 
remain silent, while those of you who love 
him, as we do, will applaud him as once 
you did when he delighted you by his talent 
and by his modesty as he embodied the 
adored Flush of Elizabeth Barrett. 


Throughout the country American theater-goers, 
and even those who had never before seen a stage per- 
formance, were thrilled by Katharine Cornell’s The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. On Christmas night the 
company was to play in Seattle. A heavy storm kept 
their train at a snail’s pace, and they didn’t arrive at 
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the theater until after eleven at night. They were 
amazed to find their audience still waiting for them 
—so anxious were they to see the play. It wasn’t until 
one o’clock in the morning that the curtain finally 
went up, and it came down at four a.m. to the thun- 
derous applause of a delighted though hungry audi- 
ence. 

“I have so many beautiful memories of that play 
and the people who came to see it,” wrote Katharine 
Cornell. “The last night of the first New York run, 
for instance. We played continuously, you remember, 
fron rebruary 9321931, to.Pebruaty 13, 1932... 
People were there who had come again and again. It 
was like a big family party. John Ryland, the Empire’s 
famous doorman, who has ushered in every Empire 
audience for the last thirty years, was there shaking 
hands with the patrons as they arrived. There were 
flowers, and tears (even the ushers were crying). 
Ruth Gordon, Mrs. Pat Campbell, Alec Woollcott, 
and several others came down from their own theaters 
to stand backstage and see the end of it. The whole 
theater was alight with good will and heartwarming 
emotion. A great crowd of people waited outside in 
the rain and finally they began calling my name. So 
I went out, still in my make-up, and said goodbye to 
them; told them that I would be back again another 
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When the season was over, Katharine and Guthrie 
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sailed for Europe—for their favorite vacation spot. 
It was Garmisch, in Bavaria, a quaint little village 
nestled in the heart of the mountains. Here they found 
peace and quiet and beauty all about them. But when 
the summer was over, they came back to Broadway, 
deserting the Tyrolean Alps for New York sky- 
scrapers, to do Alien Corn, Saint Joan, Romeo and 
Juliet, and to captivate their audiences. 

It was during the run of Alien Corn that the dev- 
astating market crash and subsequent “bank holi- 
day” shattered the country. ““Take anything they give 
you—checks, I.0.U.’s—in a time like this people cer- 
tainly ought to be able to get in to see a play if they 
want to,’ Miss Cornell told the box office, while 
anxious friends urged her to close. But Katharine 
Cornell insisted upon keeping true to that old theat- 
rical maxim ‘““The show must go on.” And her faith in 
the people was vindicated. Those who had bought 
their tickets with checks immediately made good the 
money if their banks failed to open their doors. And 
the play did go on. 

There are many amusing though, at the time of 
their occurrence, highly serious incidents which go 
along with life in the theater. For instance, the time 
Katharine Cornell was playing in Age of Innocence. 
At one point in the play she received a telegram which 
she was supposed to read aloud. For some reason she 
never learned the lines of the message, and when it 
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was handed to her, she read them off. At one per- 
formance her good friend, Gertrude Macy, was sub- 
stituting as stage manager. Unaware that Miss Cor- 
nell actually read the telegram, she had written in 
place of the regular message: ‘Dear Kit: I love my 
new job. I haven’t made any mistakes yet. Love. 
Gert.” That friendly message was almost read out to 
the audience. But, before she had the first word out, 
the actress realized the mishap and ad libbed as best 
she could. There was another time when Katharine 
Cornell was supposed to be playing a piano on stage. 
A real pianist actually did the playing behind the 
curtains. Once during a Chicago summer the off- 
stage player fainted. Katharine would have gone 
blithely on with her feigned movements, but she 
realized almost immediately that something was 
wrong, and she improvised by saying, “Oh, I’m tired. 
I don’t think I’ll practice any more today.” A good 
actress must be prepared for anything. 

During World War II Katharine Cornell and her 
company made extensive U.S.O. tours throughout 
the various theaters of war. Her remarkable produc- 
tions helped to keep the morale of the United States 
soldier high. 

In one issue of the New Yorker the following was 
written: “In this uncertain world, where values 
change and friends depart, it is reassuring to discover 
someone who knows precisely where he is going. 
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Someone, if you insist on an example, like Miss Kath- 
arine Cornell, whose bold sign in front of the Martin 
Beck Theater has steadied us greatly. The sign reads: 
‘Opening, December 2oth, at 8:15 sharp, Miss Cor- 
nell’s Season.’ ”? And to the thousands of people who 
have thrilled to her performances, Miss Cornell’s 
Season is indeed a heartening experience. 
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“Marie Curie, Scientist 
(1867-1934) 


““THE LIFE of Marie Curie contains prodigies in such 
number that one would like to tell her story like a 
legend,”’ wrote Eve Curie in her outstanding biog- 
raphy of her famous mother. That Marie Curie was 
a scientific genius is undisputed. And it was this 
genius, together with her relentless drive and perse- 
verance that led her to the discovery of radium, that 
precious element for which the whole world can be 
grateful. 

Manya Sklodovska, who was later to be known as 
Marie Curie, was born in Warsaw, Poland, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1867. Left motherless asa child, she was brought 
up by her father, a teacher of physics and mathe- 
matics. Her father’s laboratory afforded Manya her 
first glimpses of science, and asa child she would prowl 
around the rooms, fascinated by the oddly shaped 
instruments of research. 

Times in Poland then were strenuous. In 1861 the 
land had been taken over by Russian right of con- 
quest; nothing but the Russian language was allowed 


in the schools, nor was any mention permissible of the 
IAI 
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days when Poland had her own government. Such an 
indiscretion might have meant exile for the speaker 
to the bleak land of Siberia. In the Sklodovski home, 
however, Polish was always spoken. In the evening 
the professor would read Polish poetry aloud, and 
often in the summer vacation he took his family 
southward where Austria ruled less rigorously, and 
where the children could romp and play in the fields 
and call out in their native tongue without danger 
of arrest. 

When Manya was but four years old, proof of her 
unusual mind evidenced itself. One summer her older 
sister, Bronya, bored by the thought of learning the 
entire alphabet by herself, hit upon the idea of light- 
ening the burden by “playing teacher” and using 
Manya as her pupil. For a few weeks the two girls ex- 
perimented with their letters, which were cut out of 
cardboard. The diversion proved to be unusually suc- 
cessful, for, one morning when Bronya was stumbling 
over a simple reading lesson, the little Manya became 
impatient. She snatched the book from her sister and 
began to read. The rest of the Sklodovski family were 
silenced by the shock. Manya was flattered by their 
undivided attention, and she proceeded to read on, 
her words coming faster and faster. Finally she looked 
up and saw the expression of bewilderment on the 
face of her father, as well as the gaping mouths of her 
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three sisters and her brother. She was filled with panic, 
and blurted out, between sobs, “‘Beg pardon! Pardon! 
I didn’t do it on purpose. It’s not my fault. It’s not 
Bronya’s fault! It’s only because it was so easy!” 

At the age of sixteen Manya was graduated with 
honors from the government school known as the 
Gymnasium. It had been Manya’s greatest dream 
to go off to Paris and study at the Sorbonne, but the 
financial condition of the family was not good, and 
Manya knew that her sister Bronya, who was three 
years older than she, had been waiting anxiously to 
go to medical school. It was Manya who encouraged 
her favorite sister, and who decided that she herself 
would get a job and send a portion of her salary to 
Bronya so that she might realize her dream. Manya’s 
intention had been to teach in the free public schools 
of Warsaw, but there was no position available. Fi- 
nally she decided to become a governess. She secured 
such a position in a family of the nobility in a country 
province far outside of her own Warsaw. 

Before long this entire family regarded their new 
governess with affection. She was well-mannered, in- 
telligent, and witty, as well as the possessor of an 
unusual beauty. When the eldest son of the family 
came back from Warsaw for his holidays, he found 
this charming girl serving as governess in his home, 
and fell in love with her. Manya, in turn, found her 
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heart vulnerable, too, and soon they were making 
plans to be married. There was no thought of family 
objection, for Manya had become well loved. And so 
it was with confidence that Casimir, the son, ap- 
proached his father and mother with the idea of his 
marriage. In an instant the social barriers were up, 
and a stone wall of prejudice reared itself. The mother 
and father were shocked by the thought of their fa- 
vorite son marrying a poor governess. Casimir, young 
and lacking the strength of character to resist their 
attacks, found that he could not fight his parents’ 
onslaught. Manya withdrew into herself. And, al- 
though she was forced by her lack of means to remain 
at the position, her stay was not a happy one. 

After three years as a governess, Manya returned to 
Warsaw, to the familiarity of home, and to the 
warmth of her father’s understanding. She had 
hoarded her earnings with all the craft of a miser, 
hoping to save enough to enter some school where she 
might obtain her degree. But the salary of a governess 
in those days was a mere pittance, and she soon realized 
that her savings would not cover her college expenses. 
However, it was Bronya who was to offer help this 
time. She had married a young doctor in Paris and 
could offer her sister a place in her home near the 
Sorbonne. One day in March, 1890, the postman 
brought a letter from France which was to lighten 
Manya’s heart. It read, in part: 
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And now you, my little Manya: you must 
make something of your life sometime. If 
you can get together a few hundred rubles 
this year you can come to Paris next year 
and live with us, where you will find board 
and lodging. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a few hundred rubles for your fees 
at the Sorbonne. The first year you will live 
with us. For the second and third, when 
we are no longer there [they planned to 
return to Warsaw | I swear Father will help 
you. You must make this decision; you have 
been waiting too long. I guarantee that in 
two years you will have your master’s de- 
gree. Think about it, get the money to- 
gether, put it in a safe place, and don’t lend 
ie 


For a year after she received that letter from 
Bronya, Manya remained in Warsaw with her father 
and set about increasing her savings. She kept house, 
taught a few private lessons, and found several hours 
each day to carry on her own studies. Some of her 
cousins directed a tiny laboratory and here the girl 
went on with the experiments in chemistry which she 
had begun some time before under her father’s direc- 
tion. : 

Advancement of the Polish people was still frowned 
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upon by the Russian government, so Manya, together 
with a number of young students, formed a secret 
society with the object of educating the peasants and 
workmen. Every evening one of the members of the 
society taught in this free school. Each member pre- 
sented the subject in which he was most interested 
himself. The school met with great favor among the 
down-trodden Poles, for many felt that education 
would be the means of attaining their desire of politi- 
cal freedom. One special thing the school did for 
Manya was to give her a glimpse of how much there 
was to be learned, and to stimulate her desire to ob- 
tain an education. 

Finally Manya was able to write to her sister and 
say: 


Decide if you can really take me in at your 
house, for I can come now. I have enough 
to pay all my expenses. If, therefore, with- 
out depriving yourself of a great deal, you 
could give me my food, write to me and say 
so. It would be a great happiness, as that 
would restore me spiritually after the cruel 
trials I have been through . . . In any 
case, write me what about it. If my coming 
is just possible, tell me, and tell me what 
entrance examinations I must pass, and 
what is the latest date at which I can reg- 
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ister as a student. I am so nervous at the 
prospect of my departure that I can’t speak 
of anything else until I get your answer 
. « . Youcan put me up anywhere; I shall 
not bother you; I promise that I shall not 
be a bore or create disorder. I implore you to 
answer me, but very frankly. 


Bronya’s answer was not long in coming, and soon 
her young sister found herself excitedly packing her 
belongings for the bitter-sweet trip to Paris—bitter 
because she had to leave behind her the father she loved 
so well and the patriotic work she was doing for 
Poland, but sweet because she was, at long last, to 
study at the Sorbonne. Eve Curie, in her book entitled 
Madame Curie, beautifully describes her mother’s 
feelings at this time: 


In the night pierced with whistles and 
the clank of old iron the fourth-class 
carriage was passing across Germany. 
Crouched down on her folding chair, her 
legs muffled up, her luggage—which she 
carefully counted from time to time— 
piled close around her, Manya tasted her 
divine joy. She mused upon the past, upon 
this magic departure for which she had 
waited so long. She tried to imagine the 
future. In her humility she thought that she 
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would soon be back again in her native 
town, that she would find a snug little place 
as teacher there— 

She was far, very far, from thinking that 
when she entered this train she had at last 
chosen between obscurity and a blazing 
light, between the pettiness of equal days 
and an immense life. 


Once in Paris Manya began to study in earnest. And 
she was perfectly happy. “She worked as if in a fever. 
She also discovered the joys of comradeship, of that 
solidarity which university work creates.”’ And when 
the year of study was completed, Manya, obscure in 
the crowded amphitheater of the Sorbonne, waited 
to hear the examiner read aloud the results of the ex- 
aminations. With mixed emotions she heard her name 
pronounced first—the student who received the 
highest honors. 

To her delight, Marie (as her Polish name was pro- 
nounced in France) was awarded the Alexandrovitch 
Scholarship so that she could continue her studies the 
following school year. After a summer in Warsaw 
with her father, she returned to Paris. She planned to 
devote herself entirely to her work in physics and 
science. After her unhappiness about Casimir, she had 
decided to rule love and marriage out of her life. But 
Fate would not have it so. One evening when 
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Marie was discussing with a Polish friend, Monsieur 
Kovalski, her problem of having no place to carry on 
some of her experiments, the friend said, “I know a 
scientist with great merit who works in the School of 
Physics and Chemistry in the Rue Lhomond. Perhaps 
he might have a workroom available. In any case he 
could give you some advice. Come and have tea 
tomorrow evening, after dinner, with my wife and 
me. I will ask the young man to come. You probably 
know his name—Pierre Curie.” 
In her diary Marie wrote about her first meeting 
with the man who was later to become her husband: 


When J came in, Pierre Curie was standing 
in the window recess near a door leading to 
the balcony. He seemed very young to me, 
although he was then aged thirty-five. I 
was struck by the expression of his clear 
gaze and by a slight appearance of careless- 
ness in his lofty stature. His rather slow, re- 
flective words, his simplicity, and his smile, 
at once grave and young, inspired confi- 
dence. A conversation began between us 
and became friendly; its object was some 
questions of science upon which I was 
happy to ask his opinion. 


Their common bond—love for science—together 
with the innate genius which they both possessed, and 
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perhaps an intuitive feeling of the great work which 
they might do together, drew these two persons to 
each other. A whole year passed by, however, before 
Marie consented to marry Pierre Curie. Although she 
loved him with the same intensity that he loved her, 
the thought of marrying a Frenchman and leaving 
her family, of renouncing her political activity and 
desire to aid Poland, delayed her in making the deci- 
sion. But finally she was unable to hold out longer. 
On July 26, 1895, the two great scientists were mar- 
ried. 

The Curies’ first home was an extremely simple one, 
just a tiny apartment not far from the School of 
Physics. Its chief claim to pretension was its view of 
a colorful garden—a spot which never failed to spur 
Pierre Curie’s tiring spirits. He loved the quiet and 
freedom of secluded spots, the opportunity to think 
the “long, long thoughts”? which were being shifted 
constantly into the background under the incessant 
demand of his teacher’s existence. Knowing how 
much such periods of leisure meant to her husband, 
Marie managed to save enough money from their 
meager earnings to buy two bicycles. During the 
short summer vacations the two were able to go off on 
happy, carefree trips to the country. 

In September, 1897, the Curies’ first child was 
born. They named her Irene. The idea of choosing 
between her career and home life did not even occur 
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to Marie. As her daughter writes, “She was resolved 
to face love, maternity and science all three, and to 
cheat none of them. By passion and will she was to 
succeed.” 

Soon after her child was born, Marie began search- 
ing for a subject of research about which she could 
write her doctor’s thesis. It was at this time that 
another scientist, Henri Becquerel, reported that he 
had observed a peculiar phenomenon in uranium salts 
—they emitted rays of an unknown nature. Marie 
became fascinated by the discovery and decided that 
she would begin experiments with uranium for her 
thesis. Little did she realize that she was to spend 
many long, wearisome years working with the ura- 
nium rays before she was to achieve her goal. Nor did 
she realize how fantastic and important that goal 
would be. 

In the intervals between teaching, Pierre was 
experimenting with crystals, a work which later 
brought him considerable renown. However, Pierre 
became so deeply interested in the new project of his 
wife that he abandoned his work with crystals and 
devoted himself to the study which Marie was finding 
so absorbing. Together the scientists labored in a 
poorly equipped laboratory, working themselves into 
exhaustion, in an attempt to isolate the unknown 
element. They were startled to find that pitchblende, 
the parent mineral from which uranium was obtained, 
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exhibited a degree of radioactivity four times as great 
as that given off by all the pure uranium which could 
be extracted from the sample itself. What could this 
mean? There was but one answer: pitchblende must 
contain some other element more radioactive than 
uranium itself. After exhaustive experiments the 
Curies isolated a strong radioactive element. Marie 
named it polonium in honor of her homeland. But that 
there was a much greater power hidden in the pitch- 
blende was certain. So the investigations went on with 
an ever mounting enthusiasm which the serious lack 
of appliances could not dampen. Thus, in 1898 Pierre 
and Marie Curie brought out the long-sought ele- 
ment, and in the subsequent tests proved it to be two 
hundred and fifty million times more radioactive than 
uranium. This new element they named radium. 

It would be impossible to describe the Curies’ feel- 
ings of joy and attainment at the success of their 
search. Eve Curie describes an incident which might 
help to make their personal feelings more real to us: 


And in the somber shed where, in the 
absence of cupboards the precious particles 
in their tiny glass receivers were placed on 
tables or on shelves nailed to the wall, their 
phosphorescent bluish outlines gleamed, 
suspended in the night. 
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“Look . . . Look!” the young woman 
murmured. 

She went forward cautiously, looked for 
and found a strawbottomed chair. She sat 
down in the darkness and silence. Their two 
faces turned toward the pale glimmering, 
the mysterious sources of radiation, toward 
radium—their radium. 

Her companion’s hand lightly touched 
her hair. 

She was to remember forever this eve- 
ning of glowworms, this magic. 


The two scientists spent four more long years, from 
1898 to 1902, in a battered shed continuing their ex- 
periments with radium in order to prove conclusively 
to the scientific world its existence. Marie wrote of 
these years in her diary: 


We had no money, no laboratory and no 
help in the conduct of this important and 
difficult task. It was like creating something 
out of nothing . . . Imay say without ex- 
aggeration that this period was, for my hus- 
band and myself, the heroic period of our 
common existence. 

. . . And yet it was in this miserable old 
shed that the best and happiest years of our 
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life were spent, entirely consecrated to 
work. I sometimes passed the whole day 
stirring a mass in ebullition, with an iron 
rod nearly as big as myself. In the evening 
I was broken with fatigue. 


When the formal announcement came of the dis- 
covery of radium in 1902, the entire scientific world 
was aroused. Radium was shown to be so potent that 
it would darken photographic plates, would ionize any 
gas with which it came in contact, and would produce 
various chemical changes and destroy minute organ- 
isms—the latter feature suggesting it as a specific 
treatment for cancers, tumors, and other malignant 
growths. Since the slightest direct contact with ra- 
dium will result in a severe burn, it is not possible to 
handle it with one’s bare hands. Marie Curie’s hands 
were made numb from working so much with the ele- 
ment, and she acquired a nervous habit of rubbing 
the tips of her fingers over the pad of her thumb to 
start circulation. 

Honors and awards crowded in upon the Curies: 
the Davy Medal in November, 1903, the Nobel Prize 
in Physics in the same year, the Osiris Prize, and many 
others. But the two scientists were not happy in the 
role of celebrities. They wanted only to work quietly 
in their shed without having the curious world look- 
ing over their shoulders. 
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In December, 1904, their second daughter was 
born. They called her Eve. It was only two years after 
the birth of this second child that Marie’s world 
seemed to crumble at her feet, for on April 19, 1906, 
Pierre Curie was killed. For weeks Marie was lost in 
silence; she seemed incapable of speaking or of ex- 
pressing the ache which was inside of her. From this 
tragic day in April when Pierre Curie was mangled 
beneath a passing carriage, Marie became a different 
personality. Her warmth and vitality were gone, and 
she became completely introverted. Only in her diary 
did she betray her feelings: 


My Pierre, I think of you without end, 
my head is bursting with it and my reason 
is troubled. I do not understand that Iam to 
live henceforth without seeing you, with- 
out smiling at the sweet companion of my 
life. 

For two days the trees have been in leaf 
and the garden is beautiful. This morning I 
looked at the children there. I thought you 
would have found them beautiful and that 
you would have called me to show me the 
periwinkles and the narcissus in bloom. 
Yesterday at the cemetery, I did not suc- 
ceed in understanding the words “Pierre 
Curie’ engraved on the stone. The beauty 
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of the countryside hurt me, and I put my 
veil down so as to see everything through 
my crepe. 


Ironically enough Marie was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of physics at the Sorbonne—the chair her 
husband had held. She took up his lectures where he 
had left off, and continued, alone, the work which 
they had always done together. 

The discovery of radium had brought about a new 
branch of medical science, called radiumtherapy, 
which was developing rapidly. The first factor in the 
success of radiumtherapy lay in securing a primary 
standard, so that the quantity to be used might always 
be accurately gauged. Marie Curie was asked to per- 
form this task. For this work in preparing the first 
international standard of radium Marie was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1911. She was the only person who 
had ever received such an honor twice. 

In addition to carrying on her scientific work and 
her teaching, she found time to compile and have 
published a book entitled Classification of the Radio- 
elements and another called Table of Radioactive 
Constants. Marie also collected and edited a volume 
entitled Works of Pierre Curie which was published in 
1908. 

During World War I the renowned woman scien- 
tist spent a great deal of time and effort in the establish- 
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ment of radiology stations and in teaching the use of 
x-ray machines for finding the location of projectiles 
which had entered the body and for showing up lesions 
of bones and injuries to the internal organs of the 
wounded. The radiological trucks which proved of 
invaluable aid at the front were Marie Curie’s own 
idea. These she fitted up in collaboration with the 
Red Cross. Nor did she stop just with the building 
and equipping of these essential medical aids. She went 
into the zone of deepest military action, and saw 
them set up and in operation. More than this, she 
drove one of the trucks herself; she went to the relief 
of front-line hospitals at Amiens, Calais, Verdun, 
Nancy, and many other points where those in charge 
found themselves facing the most intensive work 
with almost no surgical appliances. 

In 1921 Marie Curie was asked to come to the 
United States to receive a gift of radium which the 
women of this country had succeeded in buying to 
further the great work in which she was engaged. The 
thimbleful of radium presented to her by the Amer- 
ican women represented one gram in weight, and to 
secure it, five hundred men had worked for six 
months. When Marie was questioned as to why she 
and her husband had not patented the precious ele- 
ment, she explained, ‘“‘We were working in the inter- 
ests of science. Radium was not to enrich anyone. It 
is an element. It belongs to all people.”’ A patent on 
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radium would have enabled her to give hospitals and 
laboratories to France and would have secured for 
herself great financial independence, but Marie Curie 
was convinced that humanity needed dreamers “‘for 
whom the disinterested development of an enter- 
prise is so captivating that it becomes impossible for 
them to devote their care to their own material 
profit.” 

The closing years of Marie Curie’s life were spent 
in the fascinating work of her laboratory. But at last, 
on July 6, 1934, this woman, who was awarded more 
medals and decorations and more honorary titles than 
could possibly be listed here, died at a sanatorium at 
Sancellemoz. Doctors agreed that her death had been 
caused by radioactive bodies which had, in the long 
years she had spent in close contact with her beloved 
radium, invaded her body. Her coffin was placed 
above that of her husband in the cemetery at Sceaux. 
Her workshop, now known as the Curie Laboratory 
of the Radium Institute, University of Paris, is still 
busy, and it is still in the charge of a Curie—her 
daughter Irene, whose husband actively aids her in the 
research which still brings fame to the Institute. 


Amelia Earhart, Aviator 
(1897-1936) 


ALITTLE girl, with tow hair tied in a bright ribbon, 
a fluffy ruffled dress, and long black stockings in high 
black shoes, wriggled uncomfortably in a rocker at a 
birthday party. Parties were fun, but it was such a 
bother to get all dressed up and then have to be so care- 
ful not to spill things or get dirty or tear her best dress. 
And besides, this particular girl had many more excit- 
ing things to think about. One of them was Nellie, 
the neighbor’s horse. She would have given up all the 
parties and ice cream in the world if only she could 
ride Nellie. Then she remembered the roller coaster 
that she and her sister and cousins had built by the 
shed and how wonderfully exciting her first ride had 
been. “Oh, you must try it! It’s just like flying!”’ she 
exclaimed. To her disgust her parents had taken the 
contraption away, claiming that it was much too 
dangerous for little girls. But there were to be other 
adventures for the long-legged little tomboy—higher 
and longer flights for this Amelia Earhart. 

Amelia Earhart, the greatest of women flyers, was 


born in Atchison, Kansas, in 1897. Her grandparents 
161 
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on her mother’s side came to Kansas from Philadelphia 
when Indians were still a common sight in the West, 
and became the leading citizens of Atchison—Judge 
and Mrs. Alfred Otis. Her father’s father had been a 
Lutheran minister in Pennsylvania before he moved 
to Kansas in 1856. The minister also taught Hebrew 
and Greek at a Lutheran college near Atchison and 
raised a family of six sons and six daughters. The 
youngest of these became a lawyer and married Judge 
Otis’ daughter in 1895. He taught his daughters, 
Amelia and Muriel, to enjoy the out-of-doors and 
took them on fishing expeditions in the Des Moines 
River. The two daughters grew to love all kinds of 
sports, especially those which were thought “‘not 
proper” for young ladies. The Earhart girls were con- 
sidered quite daring and unconventional by other 
girls’ parents because they wore gym bloomers for 
play instead of dresses. And instead of using their doll 
carriage for the transportation of dolls, Amelia and 
Muriel preferred to'hitch up their enormous scragely 
dog, James Ferocious, to the carriage and lure him 
around and around the house dangling a bundle of 
choice bones just out of reach of his nose. 

Since Mr. Earhart was a lawyer with the Rock 
Island Railroad, he spent most of his time traveling 
over the system. Whenever he went on a long trip he 
took his family with him, and they lived in his private 
railroad car. Amelia and her sister went to school in 
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Kansas City, Des Moines, St. Paul, and Chicago. Later 
when people would say to Amelia, “I’m from your 
home town,” she would always have to answer with 
“Which one?” Finally she was graduated from Hyde 
Park High School in Chicago, although she had at- 
tended five or six high schools in these four years of 
study. 

After a year at home Amelia entered Ogontz 
School in Pennsylvania. Her sister went to St. Mar- 
garet’s College in Toronto where Amelia visited her 
in the Christmas vacation of her senior year at 
Ogontz. Here for the first time she realized the suf- 
fering caused by World War I as she saw large num- 
bers of crippled soldiers in the streets of Toronto. 
Instead of returning to college the next year she 
worked as a nurses’ aid at the Spadina Military Hospi- 
tal in Toronto, scrubbing floors, rubbing backs, and 
working in the diet kitchen and dispensary. 

It was while she was working in Toronto that 
Amelia first became interested in flying. One day she 
attended an exhibition of stunt flying given by a 
World War I aviator at the fair grounds. She was 
thrilled by the mystery of flight and many afternoons 
she went out to the training field to watch the young 
men learning to fly. She longed to get into one of the 
planes herself, but no civilian was allowed to go up. 
Snow blown back from the whirling propellors stung 
her face as she eagerly watched every move of the 
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pilots when they taxied off down the field in the 
clumsy open planes. The pilots in those early days of 
aviation had their faces covered with grease to protect 
them from the biting winds, and their heads were 
enveloped in padded helmets. 

After the armistice, Amelia (or AE, as she always 
called herself) enrolled at Columbia University in 
New York for a heavy schedule of courses. In her 
hospital work she had developed an interest in medi- 
cine and thought she might like to make a career of 
it. Although she found pre-medical courses fascinat- 
ing, after a year she decided that she would never 
make a good doctor. Her decision was probably 
tempered by the memory of planes filling the skies in 
Canada. 

The following summer found her in California 
where her parents were living at the time. One after- 
noon she and her father attended an air meet near Los 
Angeles. After watching for a while, Amelia suddenly 
said to her father, “Please, Dad, ask that pilot how 
long it takes to learn how to fly.” She waited impa- 
tiently while her father queried the man in uniform. 
Finally he came back to her with the answer, ‘Some 
take more and some less, but he says from five to ten 
hours.” “Just ask him one more question,” Amelia 
begged. ‘‘Ask him how much lessons cost.” Her father 
looked at her quizzically but again questioned the 
pilot. “A thousand dollars, he says. Why do you want 
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to know?” “I just wondered,” answered AE. But she 
did more than wonder; she had a feeling that she must 
see what it was like to fly, and it wasn’t long before 
she had the opportunity. A young man named Frank 
Hawks, whom no one had yet heard of, but who 
afterwards became famous for his records of speed in 
the air, was her pilot, and they took off from an open 
field off Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles. The plane 
roared over the bumpy ground and out into the air 
above the oil derricks, and as they soared out over the 
city young Amelia Earhart knew that one day she 
must hold the stick in her hand. That night at dinner 
she put down her fork, took a deep breath, and said, 
“TI would like to learn to fly.” “Good idea,” said Mr. 
Earhart. ““When do you start?” Soon after this, 
Amelia roamed from field to field to find someone who 
would teach her, and finally signed up for lessons with 
Neta Snook, the first woman to graduate from the 
Curtiss School of Aviation. When Mr. Earhart pro- 
tested at the expense, AE got a job for herself with the 
telephone company, where she worked all week. Her 
Saturdays and Sundays she spent at the airfield. 

At last one of her most exciting days came—that 
of her solo flight. For the first time she was alone in a 
plane. She felt neither fear nor strangeness, just a 
great content and happiness in the knowledge that 
this was what she wanted to do, this was where she 
wanted to be above all places—in the cockpit of a 
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plane. Her mother soon realized how much flying 
meant to the girl and helped her to buy her first 
plane, a second-hand, vivid yellow sport model. In 
exchange for free hangar space she shared the plane 
with the man who built it, for he wished to use it for 
demonstration to possible customers who might be 
interested in the model for production. 

Amelia spent all of her spare time flying. A couple 
of odd proposals were made to her as a flyer. One of 
these was that she bring some liquor across the border. 
Since prohibition was in force then, smuggling was 
common, but AE declined the offer. During her early 
period of flying, she established a record for the high- 
est altitude reached by a woman. Since she also became 
interested in plane motors, she proceeded to learn all 
that she could about them, studying plans and dis- 
cussing technical points with the men at the airfields. 
Amelia even helped in the development of her own 
type of plane by diagnosing ailments and making sug- 
gestion to Kinner, the builder. 

Though AE had now found her real love—flying— 
she still felt a desire for more education, and she re- 
turned to the East to take courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity and at Harvard summer school. Social work inter- 
ested her, and in 1927 she started to work in Boston at 
Denison House, one of the oldest settlement houses in 
America, teaching boys and girls and also conducting 
a class for the parents in writing and reading English. 
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She believed that social work meant giving children 
experiences that kept them young and full of a zest 
for living, educating them to make proper adjust- 
ment to the poor conditions under which they were 
forced to live. Afterward when people criticized her 
for dropping her social work for flying she would say, 
“Tt is still social work—I write and lecture and talk 
over the radio. Perhaps I don’t still teach Correct 
English, but I think, in a way, I’m still doing society 
auservice,. 

While working at the settlement house in Boston, 
Amelia kept her finger in the pie of aviation. She 
joined the Boston chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association, of which she later became vice president. 
She flew whenever she had the chance, and worked 
with Ruth Nichols in attempting to organize women 
flyers. In addition to this, through her old friend 
Kinner, the airplane builder back in California, she 
became involved in a commercial aeronautical con- 
cern. Also, with four others, she incorporated a land- 
ing field near Boston. 

One day when AE was busy with a group of chil- 
dren, a little boy ran out from the office saying, ““Tele- 
phone, telephone, Miss Earhart!” “I’m awfully busy 
now. Please tell them to call back,” she replied. “But 
it’s important,” the child insisted. So she went to the 
phone where a man’s voice asked her if she would be 
willing to do something dangerous for aviation. Curi- 
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osity, her old love of adventure, and her new love of 
the air made her reply, “Sure,” and that night she 
kept her appointment with Captain H. H. Railey, 
who had been asked by a friend in New York to look 
for an eligible woman for a special project. 

“Would you like to fly the Atlantic?” he asked the 
interested Amelia. AE thought for a long minute and 
then replied simply, “Yes.” At a later interview in 
New York she discovered that the Fokker plane be- 
longed to the Honorable Mrs. Frederick Guest of 
London, who had planned to make the trip herself, 
but had been persuaded against it by her family. She 
still wanted the flight to be made, and she wanted a 
woman to be on board, a girl who would be a good 
representative of American womanhood. Mrs. Guest 
planned to finance the expedition, and named the 
plane the Friendship as a symbol of good will between 
England and the United States. The pilot chosen was 
Bill Stultz, and Lou Gordon was the mechanic. The 
plans were to remain secret. The public supposed that 
the plane still belonged to Richard Byrd, its former 
owner, and that in it he planned to make a South Pole 
expedition. AE could not be seen around the airport 
in Boston where the plane was being put into condi- 
tion for the flight, for publicity might delay the pro- 
ject or cause complications. 

The Friendship had a wing-spread of seventy-two 
feet and was powered with three Wright Whirlwind 
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motors of 225 horsepower each. The body of the ship 
was orange and the wings golden, a color combina- 
tion chosen not for beauty, but for practical purposes: 
orange could be seen farther than any other color, 
and this was important in case the ship should be 
forced down on the water. The plane was equipped 
with pontoons, which were an experiment, since they 
had never before been used on a tri-motor. They 
planned to take 900 gallons of gasoline, for which 
additional tanks were constructed in the cabin. 

By the end of May, 1928, the plane was in readiness 
for the flight. Three times the pilot, the mechanic, and 
AE, armed with thermos bottles and sandwiches, 
ferried out in a tugboat to the plane which was moored 
off East Boston, and each time they were unable to 
push off. Too much fog or too little wind held them 
back. Finally, one Sunday morning before dawn, the 
Friendship succeeded in taking off, and the course 
was set for Newfoundland, from which point the 
crew had decided to start the actual flight across the 
Atlantic. For thirteen days they were marooned at 
Trepassey, a tiny village in Newfoundland, while they 
waited for suitable weather for the start. The strain 
of waiting was exhausting. But at last the day came 
when Atlantic conditions were right, and the harbor 
at Trepassey was clear of fog. After discarding all but 
700 gallons of gas, and after several tries in the heavy 
sea, they were able to take off. At 11:15 in the morn- 
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ing, on June 17, 1928, the Friendship began the long- 
awaited Atlantic flight. AE, crouching behind the 
pilot, was wedged between the extra gas tanks. She 
had hoped to do some of the piloting on the trip her- 
self, but Bill Stults, who was considerably more ex- 
perienced than Amelia, was forced to remain at the 
controls throughout the trip because of heavy fog. 
At eight o’clock in the evening the radio went dead, 
and they were unable to get messages from ships to 
assist them in checking their position. They were aim- 
ing for Ireland, and the gas supply was getting low 
when suddenly they saw through the wisps of fog a 
large ocean-going ship crossing their path. According 
to their calculations the ship should be on the same 
course as they. As the plane circled, Bill Stultz scrib- 
bled a note asking position, and AE, tying it up in a 
bag with an orange to weight it down, dropped it 
through the hatch. But this and following attempts 
were unsuccessful, and although they were tempted 
to alight on the water near the ship, the crew decided 
to keep on in spite of the little gas remaining. Half 
an hour later they spied two little fishing boats, then 
several more, and they knew that land was near. Soon 
small islands, and then the mainland appeared. After 
cruising along the coast a few miles they came to a 
tiny town and decided to come down, taxied to a 
buoy, and tied up. The town turned out to be Burry 
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Port, Wales, and the flight had been made in twenty 
hours and forty minutes. 

For the first time a woman had crossed the Atlantic 
in a plane—a tall, slender, tousled-headed woman in 
riding breeches. And, for such an important voyage, 
her luggage consisted of two scarfs, a toothbrush, and 
a comb! From Burry Port they flew the next day to 
Southhampton, and here they were met by reporters 
and officials. Then they attended luncheons and din- 
ners in London, and AE began to realize that she had 
become a public figure. 

AE kept insisting that she had been merely a pas- 
senger, that the credit should go to the men, or to 
Mrs. Guest who had made the flight possible. But for 
the ten days she remained in England she was showered 
with telegrams, letters, and invitations, and she was 
relieved to board the President Roosevelt for the re- 
turn trip to America. Home meant receptions, inter- 
views, speeches, and more invitations than she could 
possibly accept. And after the first whirl of publicity 
she was asked to write a book about the trip and her 
own ideas on flying. This was titled Twenty Hours, 
Forty Minutes, and was published in the fall of 1928. 
In her book she emphasized the part that women 
might play in aviation and helped to lift the prejudice 
that was felt so strongly in the twenties against 
women pilots. She also pointed out that if women 
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could overcome their reluctance to fly and their fear 
of having their husbands and sons fly, the airplane 
could be used much more extensively for carrying 
passengers, mail, and freight. 

The Atlantic flight brought Amelia Earhart offers 
of many kinds of jobs. Among those which interested 
her was that of Aviation Editor of the Cosmopolitan 
magazine. In this capacity she wrote a series of articles 
and answered scores of letters about flying and how 
to enter the field of aviation. About this time she also 
did some work in the traffic department of Trans- 
continental Air Transport, getting passengers and see- 
ing to their comfort. It was while she was working 
here that she met Gene Vidal and Paul Collins, who 
later organized an hourly air service between New 
York and Washington. AE became a vice president of 
this line, and with this position came lectures to au- 
diences all over the United States. 

AE was still flying many miles a year in her own 
plane, in fact, using it in place of a car to hop from 
town to town on her lecture tours. And in August, 
1929, she took third place in the cross-country air 
derby for women. 

It was in 1931 that Amelia Earhart married the 
man who had managed the Friendship flight, and who 
continued to manage her flying career—George 
Palmer Putnam. But her activities went on much 
the same. She continued to be called by her own name, 
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since she felt that this name had earned a certain sig- 
nificance. AE believed that for a woman to continue 
in her career after marriage was helpful to a happy 
partnership, because the wider a person’s activities 
were, the more she could appreciate such fundamental 
things as home, love, and understanding companion- 
ship. 

One morning in 1932 as they sat at breakfast in 
their home in Rye, New York, Amelia looked over her 
paper at her husband and said, ‘““Would you mind if 
I flew the Atlantic—alone?”’ Ever since the Friend- 
ship flight AE had wanted to fly her own plane across 
the Atlantic. Since 1928 she had acquired many more 
hours of experience in the air and she now owned a 
Lockheed Vega, a plane suitable for long-distance 
flying. In the months that followed that breakfast 
conversation AE studied for many hours how to fly 
with instruments, for in the vast stretches above the 
ocean there would often be times when she must de- 
pend on instruments alone. A new Wasp motor was 
purchased, and again AE, ready to set out, waited for 
the weather. 

This time she started from Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, in the late afternoon of May 20, 1932. 
The sky was clear, and she flew for the first hours 
at 12,000 feet. Suddenly, for the first time in her 
twelve years of flying, her altimeter failed. The dials 
of this instrument which records the height of the 
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plane above the ground were swinging uselessly, and 
she realized that for the rest of the trip she would 
be forced to guess her distance above the water. At 
11:00 the moon disappeared, and the plane was jerked 
and tossed by storm. She tried to climb above the 
tempest, but soon she realized that the wings were 
picking up ice and growing too heavy. So down again 
she dropped till she could see the waves breaking be- 
low. Glancing back as she ploughed through the fog 
she noticed with horror that flames were coming 
through a broken weld in the manifold ring of her 
engine! If it burned through, that was the end, but 
the metal was heavy, and it might last until she 
reached land. As she said later, she didn’t see that 
there was anything she could do about it, so she kept 
on through the night. Time dragged on, day came, 
the flames still burned. Almost fourteen hours in the 
air and now she saw that the reserve tanks were leak- 
ing. She must come down soon. Turning east she 
headed for the tip of Ireland. Fourteen hours and 
fifty-six minutes from Harbor Grace she landed in 
a pasture in Londonderry to the amazement of the 
cows and dairymaids. 

The flight was a success! She was the second person 
to fly the Atlantic alone, and the only one to make 
the trip by plane twice. In England she received the 
Certificate of Honorary Membership of the British 
Guild of Air Pilots and Navigators, an honor which 
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only one other non-Britisher had received. AE was 
the first woman foreigner to be officially received by 
the French Senate. In Paris she was given the Cross of 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. In Brussels, Belgium, 
she was received by the king and queen, and the king 
bestowed upon her the cross of the Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold. Back home in the United States 
after a dinner at the White House, the National Geo- 
graphic Society awarded her a special gold medal. 
When she replied to the speech of the President of the 
United States as he conferred the medal she said that 
appreciation of what she had done was far in excess 
of the deed itself and she only hoped that her trip 
had made the public realize that women, too, were 
flyers. AE always crusaded for women’s rights in other 
fields as well as flying. Many of her beliefs are ex- 
pressed in The Fun of It, her second book, published 
io 3.26 

In 1935 she followed up her Atlantic flight with a 
solo flight from Honolulu to Oakland, California— 
the first woman to fly from Hawaii to the Unite 
States. Three months later she made a ilight from 
Burbank, California, to Mexico City, and then non- 
stop from Mexico City to Newark. 

In November, 1935, a new field opened up for AE. 
She became a visiting faculty member at Purdue. She 
was to spend about a month of the college year talking 
to the girls about careers and acting as Adviser in 
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Aeronautics. President Elliott of Purdue was so 
pleased with her work that in April, 1936, he an- 
nounced that the sum of $50,000 had been subscribed 
for the Amelia Earhart Fund for Aeronautical Re- 
search, and that a new Lockheed Electra plane would 
be given to her for her work. She was thrilled with the 
plane and planned a year’s research, followed by a 
flight. But it seemed best to make the flight first, and 
this time it was to be around the world at the equator, 
east to west, about 27,000 miles. After months of 
planning and preparation, she set out from Oakland, 
California, on the afternoon of March 17 witha crew 
of three. But as they were taking off from Honolulu, 
their first stop, the heavy plane cracked up on a 
muddy field. Back went the Electra, as the plane was 
called, to California. Here repairs were completed, 
and AE was again ready to leave for the world flight. 
This time it seemed better to go from west to east. 
After flying from Oakland to Miami, where final 
preparations and check-ups were made, on June 1 
Amelia Earhart and Fred Noonan, her navigator, 
soared out into the early morning sky. Before she left 
she had told a newspaper man that this would be her 
last major long-distance flight. She felt, she said, that 
she had just this one more good flight in her system. 
Perhaps she knew—perhaps she sensed somehow—that 
the plane would never return. For a month later her 
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last flight ended tragically near Howland Island in 
the Pacific. 

AE had often told her husband that when she died 
she would like to go quickly—in her plane. From the 
time that she was a little girl she had always said that 
she would like to try all kinds of things—once any- 
way. Twice she tried the world flight, but although 
she failed to reach her goal, she never failed in courage, 
and her life and achievements will serve as an inspira- 
tion to others coming after her—not only to aviators 
but to women in all their future pioneering. 


Juha Ward Howe, Author 
(1819-1910) 


ALTHOUGH Julia Ward Howe was born into a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy family, she never allowed her- 
self to be swept away by the comfort and ease of her 
existence. Instead, she developed her latent talents and 
strove not only for self-improvement but for world 
improvement. She was born May 27, 1819, in a hand- 
some home in Bowling Green, at that time the Park 
Avenue of New York City. Her father, Samuel Ward, 
was a successful merchant and banker who has been 
described by Julia as “‘a majestic person of somewhat 
severe aspect and reserved manners, but with a vein 
of true geniality and a great benevolence of heart. 
His great gravity and the absence of a mother, nat- 
urally subdued the tone of the whole household; and 
though a greatly cherished set of children we were 
not a very merry one.” But the father’s seriousness 
of temperament could not hide his affection for his 
children, and he would, while eating his meals in the 
great house in Bowling Green, hold in his left hand 
the hand of his daughter, Julia, who sat next to him 


at the table. 
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Julia Ward was descended from a long line of am- 
bitious and successful people. Her grandfather, Sam- 
uel Ward, was a lieutenant-colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Four of her ancestors were governors 
of Rhode Island. On her mother’s side she could trace 
her lineage back to General Marion of South Carolina. 
Emerging from this background, it is no wonder that 
the seed of ambition was fertile in the young Julia. 

Julia Ward’s mother, a woman of both beauty and 
intelligence, died when she was only twenty-eight 
years old, leaving six small children to her husband’s 
care. Little Julia was only five years old when she 
found herself suddenly bereft of the stabilizing in- 
fluence of her mother; and her father, sick from 
shock, was unable to sooth her alarm at the loss. But 
finally Mrs. Ward’s sister, Eliza Cutler, came into the 
home in Bowling Green to bring up the children as 
best she could. She was witty and talented and helped 
in their mental as well as their physical development. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, in her book, When I Was Your Age, says of 
the good aunt: “She was devoted to the motherless 
children, but sometimes she did funny things. They 
went out to ride every day—the children, I mean—- 
in a great yellow chariot lined with fine blue cloth. 
Now, it occurred to their kind aunt that it would 
have a charming effect if the children were dressed 
to match the chariot. So thought, so done! Dress- 
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makers and milliners plied their art; and one day 
Broadway was electrified by the sight of the little 
Misses Ward, seated in uneasy state on the blue cush- 
ions, clad in wonderful raiment of yellow and blue. 
They had blue pelisses and yellow satin bonnets. 

“And this was all very well for the two younger 
ones, with their dark eyes and hair, and their rosy 
cheeks; but Julia, young as she was, felt dimly that 
blue and yellow was not the combination to set off 
her tawny locks and exquisite sea-shell complexion. 
It is not probable, however, that she sorrowed deeply 
over the funny clothes; for her mind was never set 
on clothes, either in childhood or in later life. Did 
not her sister meet her one day coming home from 
school with one blue shoe and one green?” 

The young Julia had a great fondness for books, 
and when she was but nine years old she was studying 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy with girls twice her age. 
Yet, though she had a love for study beyond her age, 
her childish desires were not warped, and she cried 
bitterly when her dolls were taken from her and she 
was told that ‘‘Miss Ward is too old to play with dolls 
any longer.” 

Distinguished authors gathered at the Ward home, 
and stimulated the young girl in her love for books. 
When she was sixteen she wrote The Ill-cut Mantell: 
A Romaunt of the Time of Kynge Arthur, and gave 
the manuscript to her younger sister, who related the 
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incident years later with enthusiasm. “One day the 
young poet [Julia] chanced upon her two younger 
sisters busy in some childish game. She upbraided them 
for their frivolous pursuit, and insisted that they 
should occupy themselves, as she did, in the composi- 
tion of verses. Louisa, the elder of the two, flatly re- 
fused to make the effort; but the little Annie dutifully 
obeyed the elder sister, and, after a long and resolute 
struggle, produced some stanzas, of which the fol- 
lowing lines have always been remembered: 


He hears the ravens when they call, 
And stands them in a pleasant hall. 


Julia’s first published: work, when she was but sev- 
enteen years of age, was ‘“‘a review of a poem of 
Lamartine’s called ‘Jocelyn,’ together with a transla- 
tion of parts of it.”” Not long afterward she wrote an 
article on a translation that had just appeared of some 
of the minor poems of Goethe and Schiller. This was 
printed in the American Review, edited by Charles 
King, afterward President of Columbia College. Both 
articles attracted much attention and served to en- 
courage Julia Ward to write. 

The Ward mansion was frequently visited by artists 
and musicians as well as authors. Mr. Ward’s collec- 
tion of paintings, including many foreign works of 
art, was a center of attraction. It was not strange, 
therefore, that a sister of Julia should marry the well- 
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known artist Thomas Crawford of Rome, the father 
of Marion Crawford, who was to become a novelist. 

But study and ponderous conversations with schol- 
arly visitors were not the only occupations of the 
Ward house. There were times of fun and merry- 
making as well. Julia, in the Forum for July, 1893, 
wrote an article entitled ““How the Fourth of July 
Should Be Celebrated,” in which she vividly described 
the laughing faces of her young brothers gathering 
together their Fourth of July equipment for the 
boisterous celebration. She tells how the brothers were 
allowed to arrange a small table on the pavement of 
ancient Bond Street. From this spot went forth a 
perpetual popping and fizzing, varied by the occa- 
sional thud of a double-headed firecracker. Shouts 
of merriment followed each successful explosion. 
‘The girls within doors,” wrote Julia Ward, “‘enjoyed 
the fracas from the open windows; and in the evening 
our good elders brought forth a store of Roman can- 
dles, blue lights, and rockets. I remember a year, early 
in the thirties, in which good Gideon Lee, a Demo- 
cratic mayor of New York, issued an edict prohibitive 
of all home fireworks. Just as we had settled ourselves 
in the determination to regard him thenceforth as our 
natural enemy, the old gentleman’s heart failed him; 
and, living next door to us, he called to say that he 
would make a few exceptions to the rule for the day, 
and that we should count among these.”’ And so the 
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fun-seeking Julia and her brothers and sisters carried 
on their noisy celebrations despite city legislation! 

While in the prime of life, Samuel Ward, the father, 
died, and the family moved out of the Bond Street 
home, and went to live with an uncle, John Ward. 
Not long after this, Julia, who was now an attractive 
young woman, went to Boston to visit. Here she met 
Margaret Fuller, Horace Mann, Charles Sumner, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and other distinguished peo- 
ple. Among this band of thinking individuals was 
Doctor Samuel Gridley Howe, who was already noted 
as a philanthropist and reformer. When he was 
twenty-three he had enthusiastically rallied to the 
cause of Greek independence and had sailed for 
Greece, where he organized hospitals and took an ac- 
tive part in the war for independence which was then 
raging in that country. 

When Julia met Doctor Howe, who was eighteen 
years older than herself, it was not strange that he 
fascinated her, and soon afterward they were married. 
Julia nicknamed Doctor Howe ‘“‘Chev” which was 
short for Chevalier—a knight without reproach or 
fear. 

Soon after their wedding Doctor and Mrs. Howe 
made an extended trip to Europe. In England they 
received friendly welcome from such people as Charles 
Dickens, Carlyle, the Duchess of Sutherland, the poet 
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Rogers, and others who found the couple charming 
and intelligent. 

When they returned from their- wanderings the 
Howes bought an estate in Boston near the Institution 
for the Blind, of which Doctor Howe was a director. 
It was an old, roomy house which the Howes affec- 
tionately called “Green Peace.”’ It was here that their 
six children were born, and here that the literary 
mother and philanthropic father found their greatest 
contentment. Doctor Howe played with his children, 
took them with him on his morning walks, told them 
stories, or read to them from his favorite poets, Scott 
and Byron. 

Mrs. Howe, an accomplished singer, entertained 
her brood with German songs which she and her 
brother had sung together after he came back from 
Heidelberg, or with French or Italian airs. When the 
children wanted a change, she composed songs of her 
own, some of which were published in her book, Later 
Lyrics. 

In 1854, when Julia Ward Howe was thirty-five, 
her first volume of poems, Passion Flowers, was pub- 
lished anonymously, though the authorship was soon 
guessed by Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and others. 

The following year, 1855, The World’s Own, a 
five-act tragedy in blank verse, was played at 
Wallack’s Theater in New York. And two years later, 
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in 1857, a second volume of poems appeared. It was 
entitled Words for the Hour, and was filled with the 
spirit of the sad and confused years which preceded 
our Civil War. 

Both Doctor Howe and his wife were active sup- 
porters of the antislavery movement. Together they 
edited an antislavery paper, the Boston Common- 
wealth, which pleaded the cause of Negro rights. “‘It 
was my husband,” Mrs. Howe once said, “who sug- 
gested the holding of meetings in Boston for the dis- 
cussion of the problem with Abolitionists on one side 
and proslavery men on the other. Robert Toombs, 
who boasted that he would hold his slaves under the 
shadow of the Bunker Hill Monument, and Colonel 
Houston, I remember, came, and we had lively times.” 
Not only were these times lively, but they served the 
purpose of recruiting supporters for the fight for 
Negro freedom. 

In 1858 Julia Ward Howe wrote Hippolytus, a 
tragedy, for the great actor Edwin Booth. A Trip to 
Cuba was published in 1860. And in the next year 
she produced her best-known work, ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Mrs. Howe once described how this piece was writ- 
ten: “In the late autumn of the year 1861 I visited 
the national capital, in company with my husband, 
Doctor Howe, and a party of friends, among whom 
were Governor and Mrs. Andrew, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
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Whipple, and my pastor, Reverend James Freeman 
Clarke. 

“One day we drove out to attend a review of troops, 
appointed to take place some distance from the city. 
In the carriage with me were James Freeman Clarke 
and Mr. and Mrs. Whipple. The day was fine, and 
everything promised well; but a sudden surprise on 
the part of the enemy interrupted the proceedings 
before they were well begun. A small body of our 
men had been surrounded and cut off from their com- 
panions; re-enforcements were sent to their assistance, 
and the expected pageant was necessarily given up. 
The troops who were to have taken part in it were or- 
dered back to their quarters, and we also turned our 
horses’ heads homeward. 

“For a long distance the foot-soldiers nearly filled 
the road. They were before and behind, and we were 
obliged to drive very slowly. We presently began to 
sing some of the well-known songs of the war, and 
among them ‘John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
inthe grave... 

“This seemed to please the soldiers, who cried, 
‘Good for you!’ and themselves took up the strain. 
Mr. Clarke said to me, ‘You ought to write some new 
words to that tune.’ I replied that I had often wished 
to do so. 

‘In spite of the excitement of the day, I went to 
bed and slept as usual, but awoke next morning in the 
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gray of early dawn, and to my astonishment found 
that the wished-for lines were arranging themselves 
in my brain. I lay quite still until the last verse had 
completed itself in my thoughts, then hastily rose, 
saying to myself, ‘I shall lose this if I don’t write it 
down immediately.’ I searched for a sheet of paper and 
an old stump of a pen which I had had the night be- 
fore, and began to scrawl the lines almost without 
looking, as I had learned to do by often scratching 
down verses in the darkened room where my little 
children were sleeping. Having completed this, I lay 
down again and fell asleep, but not without the feel- 
ing that something of importance had happened to 
inex | 

So the memorable “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was created, and its author was not even quite con- 
scious of the process! 

It was about this time that women all over the 
country were rousing themselves in the fight for 
Woman’s Suffrage. Mrs. Howe, characteristically 
enough, gave freely of her energies in support of this 
campaign. Once she said, “I think it may have been 
in 1869 that Colonel Higginson wrote to me, earnestly 
requesting that I would sign, with others, a call for 
a woman’s suffrage convention, to be held in Boston. 
The war had then brought many of us out of the ruts 
of established ways. It had changed the aspect of our 
social world, and had forced us to take a larger out- 
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look into the possibilities of the future than it had been 
our wont to do. I not only signed the call just men- 
tioned, but actually found my way into the assem- 
blage . . . As I entered and shyly seated myself, a 
messenger sought me out, and invited me to sit with 
the friends of suffrage. 

“The speeches to which I listened were calm, even, 
and convincing; and when I, in turn, was requested 
to say a few words, I gave in my adherence to the 
cause. From that time forth I marched to the music 
of a new hope; and all the years that have passed since 
then I have never had occasion to regret the departure 

-which J made then and there.” 

In 1869 Mrs. Howe helped to establish the New 
England Women’s Club, composed of several hundred 
able and cultured women, who met weekly to listen 
to some paper or discussion on educational or other 
useful topic. She also founded the Boston Saturday 
Morning Club, as well as the Town and Country Club 
of Newport. For many years Mrs. Howe was also pres- 
ident of the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, of which she was an original member, and 
to whose annual congresses she contributed valuable 
papers. 

“In 1870,” wrote Mrs. Howe, “the horrors of the 
Franco-Prussian war moved me to write an essay ‘to 
womanhood throughout the world,’ asserting the 
right of women to prevent the waste of life, of which 
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they alone knew the cost. This document was trans- 
lated into several languages, and was quite widely dis- 
tributed and read.” 

It was in 1873 that Doctor and Mrs. Howe visited 
San Domingo and became thoroughly acquainted 
with the people and their way of life. Soon after this 
visit, on January 9, 1876, Doctor Howe died. And a 
year after this, Mrs. Howe took her young daughter, 
Maud, to Europe, and remained abroad for two years, 
visiting England, France, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Egypt, Syria, Italy, Turkey, and Greece. 

Mrs. Howe devoted her later years to lecturing, 
and even preached sermons in many pulpits. “I well 
remember,” she once said, “the astonishment of people 
when, years ago, I preached a sermon in a Boston 
church. Yet at the time I did not think of the criticism 
that would be passed upon me for doing it. I simply 
felt the desire to preach, so I preached; and I have 
preached a great many times since in churches—I 
have seen the barriers against women slowly broken 
down during the past quarter of the century; and I 
feel sure that the time is coming when women will 
have all the political and industrial privileges of men.” 
Her prophecy has long been fulfilled. 

Julia Ward Howe was not only a constant contrib- 
utor to many periodicals, but she was also an associate 
editor of the Woman’s Journal. In addition to this, she 
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published several books, among them Modern Society 
in 1881, and The Life of Margaret Fuller in 1883. 

On her seventy-fifth birthday, in 1894, her son, 
Henry Howe, gave a large reception for her in his 
Boston home. The New York Critic, a newspaper of 
the time, described the gathering: “Notable men and 
women gathered to honor her. To repeat their names 
would be to repeat the names of the leaders of the 
social and literary circles. That Mrs. Howe herself 
enters into the last quarter of her century with the 
same strong physical and mental powers which have 
distinguished her in the past is shown by her active 
work on the days preceding her birthday. Last week 
she delivered an interesting address before the High 
School Alumni, and yesterday she presided at a meet- 
ing of the woman suffragists of New England.” 

Mrs. Howe’s friends were eminent persons of two 
hemispheres, but she did not confine her hospitality to 
the great or the near-great only. Her daughter Laura 
once said of her, “Our mother’s hospitality was 
boundless. She loved to fill the house to overflowing, 
especially on summer days when everyone was glad to 
get out into the fresh, green country. Often the beds 
were all filled, and we children had to take to sofas 
and cots. Once I remembered Harry slept on a mat- 
tress laid on top of the piano, because there was no 


other vacant spot.” 
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It was at the ripe old age of ninety-one that Julia 
Ward Howe died, on October 17, 1910. Even in her 
last days she retained much of the vitality and en- 
thusiasm characteristic of her, and though she could 
no longer vigorously campaign for beneficial reforms, 
her sympathies were with them. 


— 


Helen Keller, Author 
GeO ae.) 


HELEN KELLER, who was to become America’s 
outstanding example of courageous womanhood 
faced with physical handicap, was born in the little 
town of Tuscumbia, Alabama, on June 27th, 1880. 
Her father, Arthur H. Keller, a captain in the Con- 
federate Army, was descended from early colonial 
settlers of Maryland and Virginia. Helen’s mother, 
Kate Adams, came from the Adams family of New- 
burg, Massachusetts, and could claim such famous 
relatives as Edward Everett and Edward Everett Hale. 

Helen spent the first years of her life in the Keller’s 
ivy-covered cottage, which they had appropriately 
named “Ivy Green.” The home was set in a charming 
garden of roses, honeysuckle and other fragrant flow- 
ers of the South. Helen was a normal baby and by the 
time she was a year old, could walk and speak a few 
words. She was a great joy to her proud parents who 
saw much promise in her eager, active infancy. But 
when the child was only nineteen months old she was 
stricken with a serious illness which resulted in con- 


gestion of the stomach and brain. She recovered, but 
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not without great loss, for Helen was made blind and 
deaf permanently. With all sound cut off, she soon 
forgot the few words she knew and the knowledge of 
how to use her voice. The strange, dark silence be- 
wildered and frightened the child, who was too young 
to understand the reasons for the calamity. At first 
Helen was very unhappy, but she began to establish 
her contact with the world by her sense of feel and 
smell. She could find the lilies in the garden by their 
fragrant odor. She learned to feel her way around the 
garden by following with her hands the boxwood 
hedges. At the age of five she was taught how to fold 
and put away the clothes brought in from the laun- 
dry, and her sense of feel had so developed that she 
could distinguish her own clothes from the others. 
She spent many long hours with their Negro cook’s 
little girl, Martha Washington, and often Belle, an old 
setter dog, would help them to hunt out guinea-hen 
eggs in the long grass. If the weather was warm and 
clear, the little girls played out of doors. Perhaps that 
is where Helen’s remarkable understanding and deep 
appreciation of nature began to grow. Helen was 
greatly attached to her dolls, and especially to one 
which she later named Nancy. Nancy was the object 
of her love and ofttimes of her temper as well. But 
despite the many ingenious joys of her childhood 
fancy, Helen was restless and often irritable under 
the bondage of silence and darkness. 
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Helen’s mother grieved deeply over the child’s 
handicaps, and upon discovering in Charles Dickens’ 
American Notes a story of how a deaf and blind 
woman had been educated by a Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe of Boston, she wasted no time in making in- 
quiries about this unusual man. The investigation 
proved very disappointing, though, for the doctor 
had died ten years before. 

When Helen was six years old, her parents took her 
to an eminent physician in Baltimore, but he could 
do nothing for her. They refused to be discouraged, 
however, and, upon his recommendation, visited Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell of Washington. Dr. Bell ad- 
vised them to write immediately to the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind in Boston to ask that a teacher 
be sent to Helen. The Institution, he told them, was 
under the charge of aman who had married the gifted 
daughter of Dr. Howe. Assured that at last they had 
found what they so earnestly sought, they wrote to 
the school and were rewarded for their efforts. Not 
long afterward, Anne Mansfield Sullivan arrived at 
Ivy Green to take over the education of little Helen. 

Miss Sullivan was an unusual young person, who 
had come to the Perkins Institution at the age of four- 
teen almost totally blind. Later, she had been partially 
cured and upon her graduation from the institute had 
resolved to devote her life to helping others who were 
afflicted as she had been. It was an important day for 
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Helen when the young teacher of twenty arrived, 
and a day she never forgot. The experience of mutual 
suffering gave the teacher a keen understanding of 
her pupil as well as the patience and determination 
needed to teach a child cut off from the world by the 
ordinary means of communication. 

Miss Sullivan brought with her a doll made for 
Helen by the blind children at the institute. She used 
this gift for her first lesson. Putting the doll in the 
child’s arms, she took her pupil’s palm and traced the 
word d-o-l-l. Helen did not grasp the meaning at 
first, but she was delighted with the new game and 
immediately ran downstairs to show it to her mother. 
But Miss Sullivan did not give up, and a little later the 
lesson was successful. Holding Helen’s hand under the 
garden pump so that she might feel the rush of the 
water, she spelled out w-a-t-e-r on the girl’s palm. A 
new light came into Helen’s face as she saw for the 
first time the connection between the flowing sub- 
stance and the queer little lines on her hand. The first 
goal was accomplished. Helen spelled “water” over 
several times with the greatest delight, then excitedly 
pointed to the ground, the pump, the trellis, and was 
given their names. Suddenly she turned around and 
indicated that she wished to know the name of her 
companion. Miss Sullivan spelled ‘teacher’ into her 
palm. The game continued for hours, during which 
time Helen accumulated a vocabulary of thirty words. 
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It was a day crowned with success. New lessons fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Helen learned quickly, and 
at the end of three months could spell three hundred 
words and many common sentences. Four months 
later, as summer drew to a close, the child had mas- 
tered six hundred and twenty-five words. Miss Sul- 
livan could hardly contain herself over the rapid 
advancement of her precocious pupil. 

With rare skill and infinite patience the child’s 
mind was unfolded. Miss Sullivan utilized Helen’s 
highly proficient sense of feel. They made raised maps 
from modeling clay, and Helen’s fertile imagination 
translated the little dams, rivers, lakes, and islands into 
little word pictures. She never dreamed that the world 
of fascinating games Miss Sullivan provided was 
teaching her about life. 

**She is much interested,” wrote Miss Sullivan in a 
letter, “Sin some little chickens that are pecking their 
way into the world this morning. I let her hold a shell 
in her hand and feel the chicken ‘chip chip.’ Her 
astonishment when she felt the tiny creature inside 
cannot be put ina letter. The hen was very gentle and 
made no objections to our investigations. Besides the 
chickens we have several other additions to the family, 
two calves, a colt, and a penful of funny little pigs. 
You would be amused to see me hold a squealing pig 
in my arms, while Helen feels it all over and asks 
countless questions. After feeling the chick come out 
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of the egg, she asked, ‘Did baby pig grow in egg?’” 

Classes outdoors and indoors continued all year 
long, and Miss Sullivan soon recognized that her pupil 
was ready for reading and writing. Books printed in 
braille were obtained and the second important part 
of her education began. Again Helen proved an apt 
and willing pupil, working with ease and enthusiasm 
over the raised print. No sooner had she mastered 
writing and reading than she busied herself with 
writing letters, letters which even then revealed her 
extraordinary perception and pleasing imaginative 
ideas. If she, herself, received a letter, she would take 
it out to Belle, the setter, and force the dog to lie still 
and watch while she spelled out the sentences with 
active fingers. 

When Helen reached the age of eight, Miss Sullivan 
concluded that the time had come for her to meet 
other children. She was taken to the Perkins Institu- 
tion at Boston. Helen reacted with eager amazement 
when she discovered that there were other children 
who could talk in her language and their warm hand- 
clasps made her conscious of an invisible bond between 
them. 

Classes at school were equally as interesting as those 
at home had been. The first history lesson was learned 
at Bunker Hill, where the children climbed the monu- 
ment, counting the steps. On a steamboat voyage to 
Plymouth, Helen was taught about the Pilgrim 
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Fathers. Days flew by and the school term drew to a 
close. Her first summer vacation was spent at Brew- 
ster on Cape Cod, and in the fall she and her teacher 
returned to Alabama. By this time a deep and lasting 
affection that was to last a lifetime united the com- 
panion-teacher and pupil. To Helen, Miss Sullivan 
was the producer of miracles and the epitome of kind- 
ness, and the child loved and trusted her implicitly. 
Stimulated by Helen’s inquiring mind, ever search- 
ing for new understanding and new experiences, the 
two explored the great resources of their daily life 
with zest and earnest enjoyment. Helen’s great joy 
of life was reflected on her face. A man who saw her 
for the first time exclaimed, “‘I have lived long and 
seen many happy faces, but I have never seen such a 
radiant face as this child’s before tonight.” 

In 1890, when Helen was ten, she heard of a deaf 
girl who had learned to speak. She had long known 
from the motion of the lips, that all people did not 
use sign language for speech. With characteristic 
enthusiasm, she determined to conquer her muteness. 
She would not rest until her teacher took her for 
advice and assistance to Miss Sarah Fuller, principal 
of Horace Mann School for the Deaf, who readily 
consented to take the eager pupil. Without even con- 
sidering the possibility of failure, Helen began her diffi- 
cult lessons. She was fired with the ambition to be able 
to speak to her parents when she returned to the South. 
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Miss Fuller began by demonstrating the sounds while 
she let Helen feel the position of her tongue and lips 
and the vibration in her throat. After an hour of pain- 
ful work, Helen was aglow. She was able to make the 
elementary speech sounds, MP A S T I. But the les- 
sons were difficult and discouraging in the face of the 
tremendous drawbacks. However, Helen refused to 
give in to defeat and she practiced constantly, talk- 
ing to her toys, the stones, the moon, and anyone who 
would listen. Slowly but surely the sounds were 
mastered and although Miss Sullivan and Miss Fuller 
were the only ones who could understand much of 
what she said, Helen knew she was well on the way to 
the fulfillment of her great wish. After eleven lessons, 
Miss Fuller’s work was done and Helen hurried home 
to Tuscumbia. The whole family was at the station to 
greet her. Her mother, speechless and trembling with 
delight, took in every syllable that Helen spoke, while 
her younger sister, Mildred, danced for joy. The fa- 
ther, quite overcome, was silent with pride and affec- 
tion. 

In the year 1893, after Helen’s twelfth birthday, 
two important events took place that were indicative 
of the kind of person that she was becoming. First of 
all, encouraged by the response of her friends to a plea 
to raise money for another blind child who could not 
afford an education, she gave a tea in Boston. From 
this affair she raised over $2,000 for a kindergarten 
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for the blind. Secondly, she had her first bit of writing 
published. It was a brief account of her life, and was 
printed in the Youth’s Companion. Helen Keller’s 
mature life records many generous and philanthropic 
activities and the reading public had ample oppor- 
tunity to share more of her insight and poetic expres- 
sion in the many books she wrote. 

In the meanwhile, Helen studied at the Wright- 
Humason School for the Deaf in New York, where 
she mastered French and Latin with her usual speed 
and enthusiasm. Beside lip reading and vocal culture, 
the school offered arithmetic, physical geography, 
and German, all of which she mastered with varying 
degrees of success. Arithmetic she found more diffi- 
cult than the other subjects and she regarded it as “‘a 
system of pitfalls.”’ But she had an aptitude for lan- 
guage study and developed into a prodigious reader. 

In October, 1896, she was ready to enter the Cam- 
bridge School for Young Ladies, where she hoped to 
prepare herself for Radcliffe. Preparatory school was 
a more difficult task for Helen than one might sup- 
pose, because a very small number of the books she 
needed were available in braille. But her efforts 
inspired the cooperation of her teachers, and Miss 
Sullivan, with great labor and patience, spelled into 
her hand all that the teachers said. Her examinations 
and daily themes were done on a typewriter which she 
used with great skill. 
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In 1900, Miss Keller passed her examinations in 
Greek, Latin, German, algebra, and geometry and was 
entered at Radcliffe College. She was urged by Dean 
Irwin to take a special course, but nothing could dis- 
suade the ambitious young lady from following the 
regular studies with her classmates. 

Those college years at Radcliffe were fruitful and 
valuable. Miss Keller perfected her knowledge and 
improved her writing skill with diligence. A philos- 
ophy of patience was her bulwark against discourage- 
ment. She expressed it in these words, “I soon recover 
my buoyancy and laugh the discontent out of my 
heart, for after all every one who wishes to gain true 
knowledge must climb the Hill Difficulty alone, and 
since there is no royal road to the summit, I must zig- 
zag it in my own way. I slip back many times, I fall, 
I stand still, [run against the edge of hidden obstacles, 
I lose my temper and find it again and keep it better, 
I trudge on, I gain a little, I feel encouraged, I get more 
eager and climb higher and begin to see the widening 
horizon. Every struggle is a victory. One more effort 
and I reach the luminous cloud, and the blue depths 
of the sky, the uplands of my desire.” 

Even through the four busy college years, Miss Kel- 
ler did not deny her creative talent an outlet. Story of 
My Life and Optimism, her first two books, were pub- 
lished. In these books, she interpreted for her readers 
the creed of cheerfulness that enabled her to con- 
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tribute so much to society. As she put it, ‘I have found 
that though the ways in which I can make myself use- 
ful are few, yet the work open to me is endless. The 
gladdest laborer in the vineyard may bea cripple. Even 
should the others outstrip him, yet the vineyards ripen 
in the sun each year, and the full cluster weights into 
hishand . . . Ilove the good that others do, for their 
activity is an assurance that whether I can help or not, 
the true and the good will stand sure.”’ Of optimism, 
the keystone to her philosophy of life, she wrote, ““The 
recognition of the right of all men to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, a spirit of conciliation such 
as Burke dreamed of, the willingness on the part of the 
strong to make concessions to the weak, the realization 
that the rights of the employed are bound up in the 
rights of the unemployed—in these the optimist 
beholds the signs of our times.” 

With her college diploma won, Miss Keller’s formal 
education ended, but not her studies. She continued 
to read the best in English, French, and German liter- 
ature, and went to work at her writing with new 
vigor. Much of her time was devoted to needy causes, 
and she would not allow self-consciousness to hinder 
her if she felt that her biggest contribution could be 
made by speaking. Neither did she hesitate to put her 
pen to paper in order to further some beneficent idea 
or organization. But most of her efforts were for the 
blind people, her fellow-sufferers. She was their 
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greatest champion, as well as the source of much of 
their greatest personal encouragement. She became a 
member of the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind, and served on several advisory boards for the 
blind and deaf. Miss Keller often put her pleas for the 
blind in writing, attempting to demonstrate that once 
they were given a chance through organized aid and 
intelligent encouragement, all sightless people could 
become self-supporting and self-respecting citizens. 

Her correspondence grew with her fame. From 
Texas, Arizona, South Africa, Japan, Sweden, India, 
Germany, England, and Spain came letters of request 
and thanks. Some asked to translate her books, some 
wished aid for various causes, others offered gratitude 
for new insights and encouragement, and the blind 
wrote frequently for sympathetic advice. And the 
letters never went unanswered. 

Her friends were many, and some of them distin- 
guished persons. She carried on a lengthy correspond- 
ence with Phillips Brooks, a great admirer of hers, 
and she knew well such men as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Whittier, Howells, Mark Twain, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, and many others. And she found 
solace and companionship even in maturity with her 
loyal teacher, Anne Sullivan. 

Preferring the country to the city with its crowds 
and dirty streets, she and Anne Sullivan would retire 
to the little town of Wrentham, Massachusetts, where 
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she took great delight once more in the thousand soft 
voices of nature. In her book, The World I Live In, 
she writes with the poet’s sensitivity of ‘‘the small 
rustle in tufts of grass, the silky swish of leaves, the 
buzz of insects, the slender rippling vibration of 
water running over pebbles.” And she concludes, 
“Once having been felt, these loved voices rustle, 
buzz, hum, flutter, and ripple in my thoughts forever, 
an undying part of happy memories.” 

All the world has come to know this undaunted 
woman who did not know the meaning of defeat and 
apathy, and who has fashioned a brilliant career and 
an abundant life from the isolation of a sightless and 
soundless existence. Her pity extends to all the un- 
happy and unfortunate peoples of this earth, what- 
ever their handicap might be. Education and knowl- 
edge, she maintains, are the untold blessings which 
must not be denied to anyone. ““The only lightless dark 
is the night of ignorance and insensibility.” 

Those who have read her books or known her radi- 
ant personality perceive that her sightless eyes search 
far beyond the limited visual dimensions, for ‘“‘while 
I walk about my chamber with unsteady steps, my 
spirit sweeps skyward on eagle wings and looks out 
with unquenchable vision upon the world of eternal 
beauty.” She is a unique person, whose gift to the 
world has been her buoyant spirit, her unending serv- 
ice, and her inspiring example. 


Shzabeth Kenny, Nurse 
(1886-1952) 


ELIZABETH KENNY was a nurse who fought for 
thirty years, with all the determination she could 
command, to persuade medical men to consider the 
treatment which she had used successfully in com- 
bating infantile paralysis. She was born in 1886 in the 
“land down under”—Australia. Her father, a veteri- 
narian, came to Australia from the county of Kilkenny 
in Ireland. Before he had a chance to settle in the 
homestead he had bought in New South Wales, he met 
and married the young daughter of a former sea cap- 
tain who had also settled in this strange new land. And 
it was here that the young couple, pioneers in an un- 
developed country, raised their large family of seven 
children. Elizabeth was the next to the youngest. 

By the time Elizabeth was six years old she was 
spending most of her waking hours on horseback. She 
would race pell-mell to the village for the family mail, 
would help to round up the stock, or gallop across the 
countryside to her grandmother’s house. Her mother 
often must have wondered if her young daughter 
would grow to womanhood with all her bones in one 
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piece, for she seemed to have almost no fear of 
danger. When she was eight years old Elizabeth was 
one day exploring the bush. She came upon a deadly 
adder snake, whose bite is fatal. Calmly she rummaged 
about for a stick, and with this, pounced upon the 
reptile’s head. Assuming that it had met an instant 
death, she picked the snake up and confidently carried 
it over to her mother. The shocked woman demanded 
that Elizabeth put the ugly animal down immediately, 
and when she did, the snake quickly wriggled out of 
sight—as alive as ever. 

Elizabeth Kenny’s interest in nursing took root 
when she was still quite young. Her brother Bill was 
not very strong, and his sister resolved that she was 
going to help him do something about it. While Bill 
energetically went through his calisthenics every 
morning, Elizabeth would sit on the floor near him 
eagerly reading large medical books describing the 
body’s muscles and their development. Before long 
she had gained a surprising amount of information 
about muscle structure, and put her young brother 
through all kinds of exercises. His strength gradually 
improved, and years later he was pronounced the 
strongest man in the Australian Army. 

Dr. Aeneas John McDonnell, a young Australian 
surgeon, greatly influenced Elizabeth’s choice of a 
profession. On one of her daring horseback rides across 
the bush Elizabeth was thrown. One of her wrists was 
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fractured, and her mother took her to Doctor Mc- 
Donnell for treatment. This was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship. Elizabeth shyly confessed to him 
that her greatest ambition in life was to become a 
missionary worker in far-off India. ‘You ought to 
have some nursing experience; it would be an invalu- 
able help in missionary work,” the doctor wisely ad- 
vised. He planted a seed in the young girl’s mind that 
was to grow steadily with the years. Before long she 
entered a private hospital to train for the nursing pro- 
fession. 

After several years at the hospital, Elizabeth Kenny 
was ready to begin her career. She had long since dis- 
carded the idea of going into missionary work in India, 
for once when she was visiting friends in the country 
she discovered that the people of the isolated bushland 
were in as much need of medical help as those in 
thickly populated India. And so she decided to dedi- 
cate her life to becoming a bush nurse. 

She was only a young woman in her early twenties 
when she first came in contact with the disease which 
had puzzled medical men for hundreds of years— 
infantile paralysis. She had been called out to a small 
isolated cottage by a frantic father whose two-year- 
old daughter was seriously ill. When she arrived, she 
found the child lying in pain, her body oddly dis- 
torted. The young nurse was perplexed and worried. 
There was nothing to do but send a telegram imme- 
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diately to her good friend, Doctor Aeneas McDonnell, 
describing the symptoms and asking for his advice. 
The nearest telegraph office was miles away, but she 
saddled her horse as quickly as she could, and hurried 
to the office with her message. While she waited anx- 
iously for an answer, another father came to her and 
frantically told her that two of his seven children had 
suddenly gone lame. And there was nothing she could 
do but wait. But when word did arrive from Doctor 
McDonnell, she was as distraught as ever, for it read: 
“Infantile paralysis. No known treatment. Do the 
best you can with the symptoms presenting them- 
selves.”’ As quickly as possible she regained her com- 
posure, and went back to her young patient. Seeing 
the child’s agony, she resolved that she would do 
everything she could to alleviate it. Her knowledge of 
muscle structure helped enormously in the “‘seek and 
find” method she was forced to use to analyze the con- 
dition. She saw the painful contraction of the muscles 
and knew that if they were not relaxed in some way 
deformity might result. Her first thought was to ap- 
ply heat to the afflicted muscles. Attempts to use heat 
packs proved futile. Finally, she found a blanket 
which she tore hurriedly into long strips. ‘Boil as 
much water as you can,” she told the anxious mother. 
Together they soaked the woolen strips with the 
steaming water, and wrung them dry. These they 
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wrapped tightly around the child. Before long the 
little girl’s crying had ceased, and she fell asleep. 

Doctor Aeneas McDonnell was amazed when he 
heard that Elizabeth’s infantile paralysis patients had 
been completely cured under her care. He questioned 
her eagerly, and he became even more astounded, for 
he found that her analysis of the symptoms of the 
dread disease were exactly opposite from those which 
were recognized by medical men who were orthopedic 
specialists. Yet the cases she had treated had not only 
survived such unorthodox treatment, but had been 
cured! She did not know then that a great battle was to 
be waged between herself and the medical profession 
in general about her methods. She only knew that the 
little bushland children whom she had treated were 
now running with their playmates, while in the hos- 
pitals she saw others, who had also been attacked by 
infantile paralysis, immobilized in casts and splints. 

In 1913 Elizabeth Kenny set up a tiny hospital in 
Clifton, Australia. Here she continued her work. 
Anxious parents brought their stricken children to 
her, and she sent them back again with little, if any, 
visible sign that they had been afflicted with the baf- 
fling disease. While medical men believed that in in- 
fantile paralysis weak muscles were being pulled by 
normal ones, and must therefore be supported by 
splinting, Elizabeth Kenny based her treatment upon 
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a conception completely opposite from this belief. Ac- 
cording to her analysis the muscles were contracting 
in spasm and must be relaxed, not splinted. A battle 
royal was to be waged over these two theories, but 
World War I postponed the outbreak. 

Deserting her work with infantile paralysis tem- 
porarily, Elizabeth Kenny enlisted in the Army Nurse 
Corps. She was sent to France, where she was wounded 
by shrapnel, and was transferred to duty aboard trans- 
ports making their way between England and Aus- 
tralia. For three long years she nursed the wounded 
on these trips carrying them back to their native land, 
“down under.” On one such journey the transport, 
turned off its course by a three-day storm at sea, was 
reported lost in action. When the ship finally arrived 
in England, Nurse Kenny went immediately to the 
pay officer to collect some money. He informed her 
coldly that she was dead. It took a great deal of argu- 
ing before the pay officer was convinced that Eliza- 
beth Kenny was very much alive. 

The harrowing experiences she had suffered in 
France, the omnipresent fear of the lurking sub- 
marine menace which pursued the transports, to- 
gether with her own wearying devotion to work, 
weakened her heart, and at one time doctors an- 
nounced that she had but four months to live. How- 
ever, Nurse Kenny was not to be convinced. And, 
after a short rest, she was back on duty again. 
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After the armistice was signed in 1918, Sister 
Kenny, as she was called, went back to another battle 
which had never been settled by a peace treaty—her 
personal fight to persuade medical men to consider 
her method of treating infantile paralysis victims. 
Using her own funds, she opened a small clinic in the 
back of a private home in Townsville, Australia. Her 
only assistants were the anxious parents of the chil- 
dren. In her autobiography, aptly entitled And They 
Shall Walk, Elizabeth Kenny describes many of the 
cases which came under her care. There was little 
Kevin Breen, who was severely afflicted. In the official 
records of the bureau of the Government Medical In- 
vestigation, the following report was recorded: 


Kevin Breen, age 1034 years. 

Paralysis from birth. Was seen by the 
leading Brisbane doctors, including Dr. 
Meehan, and was given hopeless prospects. 
Both legs, both arms and neck were in- 
volved. The patient was first seen by Sister 
Kenny eighteen months ago and was treated 
by the mother under her instructions until 
March 1934, when he was admitted to the 
clinic. Before Sister Kenny started, I quote 
from the mother’s description: 


*“He walked like a drunken man, carrying 
his left leg quite stiff and shuffling on the 
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right leg. His knees were never bent, but 
kept straight. He walked only on his toes. 
His arms were held stiffly down at his sides 
and did not move when he walked. He 
walked in jerks, his head bobbing backward 
and forward with each movement. His 
mouth dropped open and saliva dribbled 
through the mouth. He used to fall often 
and had difficulty in getting up again. He 
could not dress himself . . . He was very 
dull mentally and could hardly talk. He 
could not write. He was unable to attend 
school.” 


Another entry, at a later date, was made by a medical 
oficer who examined the child after he spent some 
time at the Kenny Clinic. It read: 


He can feed, bathe, and dress himself. Can 
read and write. Do mental sums and re- 
member rhymes. He has been able to attend 
school of late, and is fourth in a class of 
twenty. He walks fairly well, getting the 
whole of his foot to the ground, bending his 
knees and seldom falling. Can touch his 
toes with his hands, the knees being kept 
straight, and from lying on the ground can 
get up on his feet. 
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But, though she achieved a good measure of success 
with her patients, she received little, if any, recogni- 
tion from the medical authorities. Orthopedic special- 
ists bitterly fought her work. Newspapers were filled 
with news of the controversy. Cases of infantile paral- 
ysis in the acute stages were not permitted to be treated 
by her, and efforts were made to prevent her from 
going on with her treatments. Many doctors de- 
nounced her methods as being disastrously harmful. 
And yet most of her patients showed visible improve- 
ment. But specialists would not listen. They were not 
to be told by a nurse that their basic analysis of the 
symptoms was incorrect. 

In 1933, however, the Kenny Clinic in Townsville 
was officially recognized by the government. She was 
requested to train two other nurses, whose salaries 
were to be paid by the government, in the Kenny 
Treatment. And in 1934 she opened another clinic in 
Brisbane. But she was still an open target for the acid 
criticism of the medical associations. On many oc- 
casions she offered to demonstrate her treatment be- 
fore any group of doctors who were interested. But 
few requests for such a demonstration came. 

A wealthy English family, whose daughter Sister 
Kenny had treated, induced her to introduce her 
method in England. And in 1937 she sailed for Lon- 
don with her young niece, Mary Farquharson. It was 
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in this same year that her first book on the treatment 
of infantile paralysis was published. 

It was at Queen Mary’s Hospital, in beautiful Sur- 
rey, that Sister Kenny and her niece started a small 
clinic. She had brought with her many reels of film 
which showed the condition of several children when 
they entered her clinic in Brisbane, and the progress 
which was made through her method. British doctors 
were more receptive than those in her native land, es- 
pecially when they saw the evidence on the screen 
The news about this Australian nurse and her phe- 
nomenal work began to spread. Requests from parents 
in France, Poland, and other countries of Europe came 
to her, begging assistance in treating their children 
who had been victims of infantile paralysis. She flew 
to Paris to examine the daughter of a prominent 
French doctor. Later she journeyed to Poland to treat 
the only child of the governor of the University of 
Warsaw. If orthopedic specialists refused to recognize 
her work and denounced her as a quack, the parents 
of afflicted children did not. Quite to the contrary, 
they put their complete faith and trust in her. 

Leaving behind her a well-trained staff at Queen 
Mary’s Hospital in England, and heartened by a re- 
port of the British doctors who were investigating her 
treatment, Elizabeth Kenny left for the United States 
in 1940. She was to demonstrate her method at the 
renowned Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. Her 
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discussion, before a large audience of medical men, in- 
cluding orthopedic specialists, aroused a great deal of 
interest, and Miss Kenny was asked by the supervisor 
of the Children’s Hospital in St. Paul, Minnesota to 
remain and train others. Before long she was conduct- 
ing a series of bi-weekly lectures at the Minneapolis 
City Hospital. Large groups of doctors and physio- 
therapists came regularly, and listened intently to the 
new concept which she was presenting. There were 
many who openly contested what they considered her 
unorthodox analysis of the symptoms of infantile 
paralysis, but there were others who heartily endorsed 
he 

When a report was published by the professors of 
Orthopedic Surgery and Physical Therapy of the 
University of Minnesota Medical School, it brought a 
measure of satisfaction to Nurse Kenny, for the report 
contained statements such as these: ‘““We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this method will form the basis 
of all future treatment . . . Absolutely no deformi- 
ties whatever have materialized . .. They were 
more limber than they were before they had the dis- 
ease . . . Fifty-five percent full recoveries were 
registered in 32.6 days.” 

In December, 1941, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis announced that Elizabeth Kenny’s 
analysis of the disease was correct, and that her treat- 
ment was approved by the Foundation. Soon after 
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this, classes were inaugurated at the University of 
Minnesota to train doctors, physiotherapists, and 
nurses in the Kenny method. Elizabeth Kenny became 
a member of the University faculty. The nurse to 
whom Australian doctors would not listen when she 
first brought forth the discovery she had made in the 
tiny bushland cottage was now teaching hundreds of 
American doctors her treatment for infantile paraly- 
sis. From all over the country men and women came 
to study the new method, so diametrically opposed to 
the usual treatment. 

In 1942 Elizabeth Kenny was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Gold Key of the American Congress 
of Physical Therapy. The presentation was the first 
ever made to a woman, and the first ever awarded toa 
person who did not have a doctor’s degree. In that 
same year she was the recipient of the Parents’ Maga- 
zine Medal for distinguished service to children. And 
in December of that year the Elizabeth Kenny Insti- 
tute was dedicated by the City of Minneapolis Public 
Welfare Board. Not long after this, in January, 1943, 
the Variety Clubs of America presented her with the 
1942 Humanitarian Medal. Awards came to her from 
all over the country, and honorary degrees from var- 
ious American universities. The University of Roch- 
ester made her honorary Doctor of Science, while New 
York University presented her with the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. After thirty years of in- 
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tensive effort to make the world consider the method 
which she found so effective, she was at last rewarded. 
Besides these honors, there was the satisfaction of see- 
ing clinics set up in several American cities. When she 
returned to Australia in 1950 she felt that her mission 
in the United States was completed. 

Sister Kenny died in 1952, in the little town of 
Toowomba, near Brisbane. While she lay sick, many 
of her friends and neighbors waited outside the house 
for news of her. Among them were some of her earliest 
patients, and their health, like that of children all over 
the world, was the greatest memorial to her skill and 
perseverance. 


Jenny Lind, Singer 
(1820-1887) 


JENNY LIND will be remembered throughout the 
world not only as an outstanding singer, but as a gen- 
erous humanitarian. Having struggled in her youth 
with poverty, she was always a willing benefactress to 
those who had not, as she had, won the battle against 
it. Her charities were unceasing, and it has been esti- 
mated that her donations totaled half a million dollars. 
She was a great artist and a great giver! 

She was born in Stockholm, Sweden, October 6, 
1820. Her father, the son of a lacemaker, was a good- 
natured, free-spirited man who appreciated a joyful 
song far more than a day’s pay, and was completely 
incapable of supporting his family. In contrast to him, 
Jenny Lind’s mother was a woman of great energy 
and determination who was forced to become the 
“man of the family” and to teach school in order to 
keep the bill collectors satisfied. 

Since the mother could not manage the care of 
Jenny and teach at the same time, the child was 
boarded for three years with a church organization a 
few miles out of Stockholm. Later she returned to the 
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city and was enrolled at the school kept by her mother. 
Mrs. Lind was too busy to give much attention to the 
child, and so it was to her grandmother that Jenny 
turned for comfort and companionship. And it was 
her grandmother who first discovered that Jenny had 
a voice for singing. 

Having heard some military bugles in the street, 
the young girl crept to the piano one day and, think- 
ing that she was alone in the house, picked out the 
air which she had heard the soldiers play. 

Her grandmother, hearing the music, thought that 
it was Amalia, the older sister, and called out to her. 
Jenny, fearing that she had done some mischief, hid 
under the piano in terror. When the grandmother 
found her she was astonished that one so young should 
be displaying an aptitude for music, and was con- 
vinced that Jenny was talented. 

But the exigencies of their life made such things as 
music lessons impossible. Fru Lind’s school did not 
pay and the struggle to make ends meet seemed a los- 
ing battle. The mother became a governess, taking 
Amalia with her, while the grandmother went to a 
widows’ home with Jenny. 

Since the child was too young to realize much about 
privation, her buoyancy and cheerfulness were un- 
changed by the prospect of living at the widows’ 
home, and she sang joyfully and almost constantly to 
her pet cat. She would sit by a window in the steward’s 
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room at the home singing to her feline companion, 
which looked as joyful as she with a blue ribbon adorn- 
ing its collar. People passing on the street would listen 
and wonder, perhaps made happier by the joy of the 
song. Among those who passed was the maid of a 
Mademoiselle Lundberg, a dancer at the Royal Opera 
House. The maid told her mistress that she had never 
heard such beautiful singing. Mademoiselle Lundberg 
became interested and went to hear Jenny herself. 
When she did, she exclaimed, ‘“The child is a genius; 
you must have her educated for the stage!” But 
Jenny’s mother, filled with the prejudice against the 
stage which was common in that time, emphatically 
refused. 

“But you must, at any rate, have her taught sing- 
ing,’ said Mademoiselle Lundberg. And she was so 
persistent that Fru Lind was finally persuaded to ac- 
cept a letter of introduction to Herr Croelius, the 
court secretary and singing master at the Royal 
Theater in Stockholm. 

Croelius was so impressed by the beauty of the 
child’s singing that he determined that he must take 
her to Count Puke, the head of the Royal Theater, and 
have him hear her. But when the count heard that the 
singer was only nine years old, he became indignant at 
Croelius’ presumption and exclaimed, “But this is the 
hing’s theater!’’ And he refused to listen. 

Croelius, however, was confident of the child’s 
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talent, so he decided to teach her himself. When the 
count saw that this was not just a whim of the sing- 
ing master, he gave Jenny an audience. She had only 
to sing for him, and he became as enthusiastic as 
Croelius. From that moment she was accepted at the 
theater, and was taught to sing. From then on she was 
educated and brought up at government expense. 

For ten years Jenny studied and acted at the Royal 
Theater. The pupils boarded at various homes in the 
city of Stockholm, and, since Fru Lind had given up 
her position as governess and had returned to Stock- 
holm, she took Jenny, among others, to board. Their 
expenses were paid by the school. But this arrange- 
ment was not a happy one. The mother, with her 
burdens and discouragements, was irritable and im- 
patient, and the friction at home was so great that 
Jenny ran away from the tyranny. After a law suit 
between the impecunious Linds, who needed the board 
money, and the directors of the theater, Jenny was re- 
turned to her parents, to whom, unfortunately, she 
legally belonged. 

Jenny began to act almost as soon as she was ad- 
mitted to the Royal Theater. At ten she played the 
part of Angela in The Polish Mine. The critics ac- 
claimed her acting as showing “‘fire and feeling far 
beyond her years.” 

Jenny Lind made her official singing debut on 
March 7, 1838. Her apprehension and nervous fear 
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before she stepped onto the stage faded the moment 
she gave her voice free rein. The audience was thun- 
derous in its applause. Jenny said afterwards, “I got 
up that morning one creature; I went to bed another. 
I had found my power.” But she regarded that power 
not vainly as of her own making, but rather, as she 
later spoke of it, as “‘a great gift of God’s mercy.” 
She was humbled by it, rather than vainglorious. 

In 1839 her most effective part was that of Alice 
in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, which she sang 
twenty-three times to enthusiastic audiences. She was 
so popular in this rdle that she gave it sixty times 
in the same theater during the next four years. 

It was at this time that Jenny left the discord of 
her own home behind her and went to live in the 
house of the chief of Swedish song-writers, Adolf 
Fredrik Lindblad. In this family she found under- 
standing and quiet solitude, as well as companionship. 
Forty years later Jenny spoke gratefully of Lindblad’s 
kindness: ‘I have to thank him for that fine compre- 
hension of art which was implanted by his idealistic, 
pure, and unsensual nature into me, his ready pupil. 
Subsequently Christianity stepped in to satisfy the 
moral needs, and to teach me to look well into my own 
soul.” 

When she was twenty, Jenny Lind was made a 
member of the Royal Swedish Academy of Music, and 
was appointed court singer by His Majesty, Carl 
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Johan. Still, she was eager for more study, and her 
interest wandered from Sweden to France—specifi- 
cally, to Paris, where the greatest singing master of 
the century, Signor Manuel Garcia, taught. Though 
the directors of the theater, unwilling to lose their 
prize, tried to dissuade her by the offer of a high salary, 
she was adamant. 

In Paris, Jenny Lind sang for Garcia a part from 
Lucia, in which she had appeared thirty-nine times in 
Stockholm the previous year. But she had been 
worn and strained from overwerk, and in the middle 
of the performance she broke down. Frightened and 
overwrought, she saw the pattern of her life breaking 
like glass when she heard Signor Garcia say to her, 
“Tt would be useless to teach you, Mademoiselle. You 
have no voice left.” She told Mendelssohn years after- 
wards that the agony of that moment was greater than 
the accumulated suffering of her whole life. 

She asked Garcia what she was to do. He replied 
that she must give her voice a complete rest for six 
weeks, not singing at all, and talking very little. Hap- 
pily, when she returned after the rest, her voice had 
improved so much that Garcia was willing to give her 
two lessons a week. For ten months she studied almost 
continually. 

In the fall of 1844 she went to Berlin, where she 
was presented to the royal family. Before appearing 
in an opera, she was asked to sing at a small party given 
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by Augusta, who was later to become empress. The 
celebrated gathering was dismayed to see a thin, pale, 
plain-featured girl, looking a bit like a country 
bumpkin, sitting nervously by the piano. Some of the 
royal throng asked Meyerbeer, who had arranged for 
Jenny’s debut in Berlin, whether this was a practical 
joke. But the composer said only, “Attendez!”—wait 
and see. 

The event was described later by one who had been 
there: ““When the time came for her song, it was 
one of the most extraurdinary experiences I have ever 
had. The wonderful notes came ringing out; but over 
and above that was the wonderful transfiguration— 
no other word could apply—which came over her 
entire face and figure, lightening them up with the 
whole fire and dignity of her genius. The effect on the 
whole audience was simply marvelous . . . I saw a 
plain girl when I went in, but when she began to sing 
her face literally shone like that of an angel. I never 
saw anything or heard anything the least like it.”’ 

Felix Mendelssohn came now and then to Berlin. 
The two met, and Jenny wrote of him later, “Felix 
Mendelssohn comes sometimes to Berlin, and I have 
often been in his company.” Finally Mendelssohn took 
Jenny Lind to Leipzig to assist in his famous Gewand- 
haus concerts, the finest in Europe. The rush for 
tickets was so great that not one fourth of the ap- 
plicants could be accommodated. One music critic 
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said, ‘Soul and expression so intimately associated 
with so beautiful a voice and so perfect a method will 
never be met again . . . One can only wonder, and 
love her. And this affectionate appreciation is univer- 
sal_—the same with young and old, with men and 
women.” 

The rest of the world was clamoring to hear this 
unusual singer, and in 1847 Jenny went to London 
to fill an engagement at Her Majesty’s Theater. The 
excitement was intense on the night she was to make 
her first appearance. The rush for places was so great 
that the theater was riotous. Queen Victoria herself 
attended and threw a wreath at the feet of the artist. 
Later the Queen wrote in her diary, ““Who could de- 
scribe those long notes, drawn out till they quite melt 
away, those very piano and flute-like notes, and those 
round fresh tones which are so youthful?” 

Yet, though kings and queens saluted her, she did 
not lose the compassion and tenderness which had 
always been a part of her winsome personality. The 
story is told of her meeting with an old woman, whom 
she saw walking back and forth in front of an alms- 
house. “I have lived a long, long time,” said the 
woman, “and desire nothing more before I die but to 
hear Jenny Lind.” 

“And would it make you happy?” asked the singer. 

“Ay, that it would; but such folks as I can’t go to 
the playhouse, so I will never hear her.” 
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“Don’t be so sure of that,” said the other, as they 
entered the house. ‘Sit down and listen.” 

And when she had finished her song, she said only, 
““Now you have heard Jenny Lind,” and departed be- 
fore the old woman had time to express her gratitude. 

The death of Mendelssohn in 1847 was such a shock 
to her that for two whole years she could not bear to 
sing a Lied of his. “During the months that followed 
his death I could not put a word down on paper, and 
everything seemed to me to be dead,” she wrote to a 
friend. The loss of Mendelssohn formed a great gap 
in her life which she found difficult to fill. 

At the height of her career, Jenny Lind decided to 
leave the stage. Her last operatic appearance in May, 
1849, as Alice in Robert was so successful that the 
audience shouted itself hoarse, and demanded encore 
after encore. 

She never regretted her decision to leave the stage, 
and she wrote later to a friend, “I cannot tell you in 
words how happy I feel about it. I shall sing in con- 
certs . . . in this way I shall be able to work at least 
five yearslonger . . . I have begun to sing what has 
long been the wish of my heart—oratorio. There I can 
sing the music I love; and the words make me feel a 
better being.” 

In 1850 Jenny Lind sang at Gottingen, where the 
students made her a “‘Sister Associate” of one of their 
famous guilds, and hung her portrait in their assembly 
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room. Before returning to Stockholm she gave her 
efforts to concerts for charitable organizations. Back 
in her native Sweden, she performed at six concerts 
for the benefit of the Royal Theater which had ed- 
ucated her, and sang two state concerts in honor of 
the wedding of the crown prince. 

Jenny Lind’s fame had spread all over the world. 
The Emperor of Russia offered her $56,000 for five 
months. P. T. Barnum determined to bring the singer 
before the American public, if possible. He sent his 
agent to Europe, and made a contract with Miss Lind 
for one hundred and fifty concerts at one thousand 
dollars a night. Mr. Barnum had faith in his venture, 
but the American public didn’t. He had great dif- 
ficulty raising the $187,500 which he had pledged to 
be in the hands of London bankers for Jenny Lind and 
her musicians, as her security. When he asked the 
president of a bank to aid him, the friend laughed and 
said, “It is generally believed in Wall Street that your 
engagement with Jenny Lind will ruin you. I do not 
believe you will ever receive so much as three thousand 
dollars at a single concert.” But Barnum was deter- 
mined and he finally secured the necessary money. His 
confidence was thoroughly vindicated, too, for Jenny 
Lind was to become as popular in America as she was 


abroad. 


When Jenny Lind arrived in America, thousands 
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were on the dock eager to catch a glimpse of her. 
Triumphal arches, surmounted by the American 
eagle, bore the inscriptions, ““Welcome Jenny Lind! 
Welcome to America!” That evening she was sere- 
naded at her hotel, the Irving House, by the New 
York Musical Fund Society, while twenty thousand 
people looked on. America seemed even more wild 
with enthusiasm than Europe had been. Tickets for 
the first concert were sold at auction and some people 
paid as much as six hundred and fifty dollars for a 
single ticket. The ‘“‘Jenny Lind Mania,” as it was 
called, swept over the country. 

Since Barnum had arranged that Jenny should re- 
ceive a percentage of the profits from sale of tickets, 
she received nearly ten thousand dollars from the first 
concert alone. Immediately she sent for the mayor of 
the city, and divided the money, according to his 
advice, among charitable institutions. In New York 
City alone she gave away between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars. When warned that some unworthy 
persons were seeking aid, Jenny Lind replied, “Never 
mind; if I relieve ten, and one is worthy, I am satis- 
fied.”’ 

The last sixty nights of the concert series were given 
under her own management, assisted by Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, of Hamburg, an accomplished musi- 
cian. At the close of the tour she and Mr. Goldschmidt 
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were married, in 1852. Although Jenny Lind was 
eight years older than her husband, the marriage was 
an extremely happy one. 

In 1852 Jenny and her husband returned to Europe 
and spent some years in Dresden. During the early 
half of 1854, she sang in Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, and 
Budapest, and in the following year at Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and The Hague, as well as many other 
cities. In 1856 she sang in England and later in Ireland 
and again in Germany. 

After her return to England, Jenny Lind sang on 
special occasions only. In 1865 she appeared in the 
Messiah for the Clergy Fund Corporation; in 1866 at 
Cannes; in 1867 in Hamburg and London in Ruth, 
an opera composed by her husband, and in many more 
concerts up until the year 1883 when she made her 
last public appearance. 

During her last years she gave much of her time to 
training the soprano voices in the Bach choir, founded 
by her husband in 1875; and she also helped in the 
Royal College of Music, where she was a faculty 
member. 

These later years were very happy as she watched 
not only her own children but her grandchildren 
grow up near her. In 1887 she was attacked with 
paralysis and was ill for several weeks. As she lay in 
her bed, her daughter opened the shutters to let in the 
morning sun, and she sang the first bars of the song she 
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loved, ‘“‘An den Sonnenschein,” the last notes she ever 
sang. 

She died on November 2, 1887, at Wynds Point, 
her cottage on Malvern Hills in England. The Queen 
sent a wreath of white flowers for the woman whom 
she had honored years before. As she had requested, 
the patchwork quilt which the children of the United 
States had given her was buried with her. 

She had come a long way from the days when she 
sat on her window seat with her cat, serenading it to 
the delight of passers-by. Yet she retained, to her 
death, the same unaffected, unspoiled winsomeness 
of her youth. 
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°Mary Lyon, Educator 
(1797-1849) — 


AMONG the great American educators whose ideals 
and efforts have laid the foundation of our systems of 
learning today, Mary Lyon’s name stands out as one 
of the pioneers. In the early nineteenth century, when 
the idea of equal educational opportunities for men 
and women was considered a fantastic dream, Mary 
Lyon conceived of and carried to fruition a plan that 
made this dream a reality, and she accomplished it 
with nothing more than her great determination and 
enthusiasm. 

Mary, the sixth of eight children, was born on a 
small farm in the western hills of Massachusetts. Her 
father, Aaron Lyon, was a peaceful, God-loving man 
who was respected and loved by his neighbors. When 
Mary was still young, her father died, leaving Mrs. 
Lyon with the task of raising and providing for their 
seven children. It was only through her diligence and 
labor that the widow performed at the same time the 
duties of a careful mother and of the family wage- 
earner. She worked early and late, and under her 
management the farm yielded enough to support the 
family. 
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Mary was an energetic, warm-hearted child eager 
to learn and endowed with an inordinate curiosity 
which prompted her to investigate the world about 
her with great interest. Once she became so absorbed 
in studying the phenomenon of time by means of the 
hourglass that she forgot the work her mother had 
given her to do. A few minutes later she rushed pell- 
mell into her mother’s room to tell her how she had 
discovered the way to manufacture time by turning 
the hourglass upside down! 

From the very first day of her schooling she demon- 
strated a remarkable mind and could memorize whole 
passages with very little effort. She was able to commit 
to memory the whole of her grammar book in four 
days and recited it accurately to the astonished 
teacher. 

When Mary was thirteen, her mother remarried 
and soon after moved to Ohio. Mary remained at the 
old homestead and kept house for her only brother 
while she completed her secondary education at the 
village school. The brother paid the novice house- 
keeper a dollar a week for her services, and with this 
small sum Mary purchased the books and clothes 
needed for school. If the weekly wage proved insuf- 
ficient, she earned a few extra pennies by spinning and 
weaving for her neighbors in her spare hours. 

Five years later when the brother married and left 
the farm for New York, Mary was forced to earn her 
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own living. She began by teaching school for seventy- 
five cents a week plus her room and board. This 
meager salary did not allow the young teacher any 
luxuries, but she was not unhappy for she was more 
concerned with the world of ideas than with the silks 
and embroideries that interested other women her 
age. Her greatest ambition was to continue her study- 
ing and after years of thrift and scrupulous saving, 
she had scraped together enough money to finance 
herself for one term at the near-by academy. 

It was a big moment for Mary when she packed 
up and moved to school to take up a life of study once 
more, and she exploited her scholastic opportunities 
to the utmost. Her brilliant recitations and written 
work came to the attention of the trustees, and at the 
end of the semester when the inevitable lack of funds 
threatened to send her back to teaching again, the 
Board offered her a scholarship covering the cost of 
her tuition. Reluctant to turn down the chance for 
more learning because she could not pay for her room 
and board, Mary proposed that the school take over 
all her worldly goods (consisting of a bed and some 
table linen) in exchange for her living expenses. The 
authorities agreed to the bargain, and Mary was 
reinstated at the school. 

In order to cram all the learning that she could into 
one school term, Mary studied zealously night and 
day. She would not allow herself more than four hours 
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of sleep a night and gulped her meals down frantically 
so that she could give more time to her lessons. No 
scholar in the school could keep up with her. One day 
her teacher gave her a Latin grammar to study. Mary 
learned the lessons in three days and was prepared to 
go on before the class had begun to understand even 
the essentials. 

When the term ended, she had no difficulty in 
obtaining a teaching position, for the school boards 
of near-by towns had learned of her brilliant work and 
were eager to hire her in hope that she would inspire 
the same scholarship in her pupils. Mary took on vari- 
ous teaching jobs but, though she did her work well, 
her heart was set on continuing her scholastic career. 
As soon as each school term was completed, she took 
her earnings and spent them all in acquiring new 
knowledge. Under the Reverend Edward Hitchcock, 
who later became president of Amherst College, she 
studied natural history, at the same time taking lessons 
from his wife in drawing and painting. So that she 
might improve her writing along with her mind, she 
hired a teacher to instruct her in penmanship and every 
lesson was worked with care and conscientious effort. 

It was not long before Mary Lyon, ever on the look- 
out for new educational opportunities, heard about 
an unusual women’s seminary at Byfield. The head of 
the school, a Reverend Joseph Emerson, had acquired 
local fame not only as a brilliant teacher but also as.a 
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liberal thinker. It was his contention that, despite 
popular opinion to the contrary, women were as capa- 
ble of mastering metaphysics and theology as were 
men. He conducted his classes in a scholarly manner, 
demanding the high standards from his pupils that 
were expected from male college students. Overjoyed — 
at finding an educator whose principles were in accord 
with her own ideas, Mary resolved to save money so 
that she might attend a school where women were 
taught to be self-respecting, self-reliant, and thinking 
citizens. 

When she was twenty-four, Mary was financially 
ready to attend Byfield. Her friends, who could not 
understand her craving for additional and seemingly 
unnecessary knowledge, tried to discourage this new 
venture. What they did not comprehend was that 
Mary Lyon was an idealist who dreamed of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for men and women, and that 
she could not rest until she had attended the school 
that embodied this principle. Mary found much to 
learn at Byfield. Once she was attending classes at the 
institution, she became so absorbed in her studies that 
she completely ignored the outside world. A class- 
mate wrote to a friend: “Mary sends love to all; but 
time with her is too precious to spend in writing let- 
ters. She is gaining knowledge by handfuls.” 

The following year a near-by academy needed an 
assistant and Mary Lyon was recommended to fill the 
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position. Though it was usual to hire a man for the 
work, the principal appointed Mary to the assistant- 
ship on the strength of her fine records and found to 
his surprise that this woman teacher was quite capable 
of handling the assignment. 

Mary had not been teaching at the academy long 
when she was offered a better job teaching in a larger 
school at Derry, New Hampshire. The school was 
under the management of Miss Grant, a former By- 
field teacher who recognized the worth of her erst- 
while student. Though the offer was a step forward 
in her teaching career, Mary was reluctant to accept 
until she felt herself qualified in chemistry and natural 
history. The only schools equipped to remedy this 
deficiency were colleges such as Harvard, Yale, and 
Dartmouth, which would not have accepted a female 
student, much less offer her a scholarship so that she 
could afford the knowledge she was unable to pay for. 
Discouraged but unwilling to admit defeat, Mary per- 
suaded Professor Eaton of Amherst to coach her in 
chemistry during the few spare hours of his busy life. 

Those years of penny-pinching and frustration 
were not easy for the knowledge-hungry scholar. She 
had frequent spells of despondency and weeping 
which were overcome only by the urgent sense of 
work to be done. Her honesty forced her to confess 
that this unhappiness was a manifestation of self-pity 
and selfishness, and in an effort to warn her pupils 
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against the pitfalls of her own weakness, Mary often 
repeated, “If you are unhappy, it is probably because 
you have so many thoughts about yourself, and so few 
about the happiness of others.” : 

When Mary finally went to Derry to teach, her sav- 
ings had dwindled to nothing and her only possessions 
were a few clothes. But she was happy working with 
her ninety pupils. At that time she wrote to her 
mother, “It is not the least of my blessings that I am 
permitted to do something. Surely I ought to be 
thankful for an active life.” 

Since the Derry school was in session only during 
the summer, Mary was compelled to teach in the win- 
ter in order to support herself. She returned to Buck- 
field, her birthplace, where she worked out a plan for 
coaching young women in advanced studies at a price 
all could afford to pay. The students were boarded at 
neighboring homes for the sum of a dollar a week, 
and Mary taught them in whatever space was available 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a week. The first sea- 
son, Mary had twenty-five scholars and just managed 
to earn enough for her few small needs. In the follow- 
ing years, the enrollment jumped to one hundred, and 
the experimental “‘boarding school” proved so suc- 
cessful that a suitable building was erected in the 
township so the school could be continued under more 
favorable conditions. 

But Mary’s desire to open the way for more women 
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to enjoy a college education made her restless, and she 
began to look around for new fields to conquer. Miss 
Grant, who had left the school in Derry for a large 
girl’s institution at Ipswich, urged her to come too, 
and Mary did. The school was a prosperous one with 
a large enrollment, and Mary remained there for six 
fruitful years. The students fell under the spell of this 
teacher who measured her success by the extent to 
which she inspired a love of and appreciation for 
learning. She taught her pupils to take advantage of 
the privileges of study by regular hours and sustained 
effort. She would tell them: ““Now, young ladies, you 
are here at great expense. Your board and tuition cost 
a great deal, and your time ought to be worth more 
than both. But in order to get an equivalent for the 
money and time you are spending, you must be sys- 
tematic.” 

She made certain that the young women who went 
out from the Ipswich school felt the security of know- 
ing that their learning was respected and that it was 
worthy of acknowledgment. She subtly planted in 
their minds the idea that female education was bene- 
ficial and even necessary to an enlightened society. 
While she was an exacting teacher, her relationships 
with the girls were founded on a generous and sympa- 
thetic nature. She would not tolerate ridicule of a 
student’s ability, either from a classmate or from the 
instructor. By dressing modestly and spinning the 
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goods for her own clothing, she was able to save 
enough money to help young scholars who struggled 
as she had to work their way through school. Both in 
and out of the school, Mary Lyon was a great favorite. 

It was while Mary was teaching at Ipswich that her 
resolution to found a woman’s college became the 
main purpose of her life. Still unable to forget the in- 
justice of a society that provided adequately for the 
college education of its men even to the extent of 
scholarships, loans, and aids, while the women were 
virtually ignored, she pledged herself to work for the 
building of a girls’ college where even the poorest 
could learn. 

Her efforts to have the Ipswich school established 
permanently by building and endowments ended in 
failure. In her talks with college presidents and edu- 
cators she was met with indifference and incredulity. 
Her hope was obliterated when a meeting to discuss 
the founding of a college had to be adjourned because 
not enough were present to organize the conference. 

Miss Lyon continued with her teaching and tem- 
porarily gave up the idea, but she did not stop hoping 
that some turn of events might prove favorable to her 
plan. After a year of grieving over her failure, she 
decided to resign from the school and attempt to raise 
the funds herself. She began by going from house to 
house in Ipswich, asking for contributions. At that 
time she wrote to her mother, “In this movement I 
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have thought much more constantly, and have felt 
much more deeply, about doing that which shall be 
for the honor of Christ and for the good of souls, than 
I ever did in any step in my life.” 

Since women would be the direct beneficiaries of 
her plan, Miss Lyon determined to raise the first thou- 
sand dollars from women. Those who could not give 
immediate contributions were permitted to make out 
a pledge to be paid at some future date. In less than 
two months, she had raised the thousand dollars and 
had won the support and respect of many influential 
people. Together with her old teacher, Dr. Hitchcock, 
the blueprints for a college were drawn up. A plot 
of land in South Hadley was chosen for the site of the 
new school. Gradually the public became interested 
and some even offered their assistance in raising the 
additional sums needed to complete the building. Miss 
Lyon, stimulated by new hope and the actual materi- 
alization of her plan, solicited unceasingly. She spoke 
before ladies’ meetings and called on every person 
who might possibly be interested in education for 
women. 

Though she was severely criticized for taking on 
“public work” and visiting unknown people at their 
homes, Miss Lyon refused to allow public opinion to 
hamper her. “How can it be wrong?” she said. “I go 
with Mr. Hawkes, my agent, and call on a gentleman 
of known liberality at his own house and converse 
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with him about our enterprise. What harm is there in 
that? My heart is sick, my soul is pained, with this 
empty gentility, this genteel nothingness. I am doing 
a great work. I cannot come down.” 

At last the necessary funds were collected and the 
cornerstone of Mount Holyoke Seminary was laid on 
October 3, 1836. “It was a day of deep interest,” 
wrote Mary Lyon. ““The stones and brick and mortar 
speak a language which vibrates through my very 
soul.” The following autumn the main building was 
erected and the seminary was ready for its first pupils. 
So that girls from all economic levels might come to 
study there, the cost of board and tuition was kept 
down to sixty dollars a year, and Miss Lyon herself ac- 
cepted only the lowest possible salary. A comprehen- 
sive curriculum had been outlined and put in working 
order. Although there were accommodations for only 
eighty students, one hundred and sixteen came the first 
year. The discipline of the school was maintained by 
placing the responsibility on the student, who was told 
before she entered the school that she was expected 
to obey the rules without formal commands. The 
girls were urged to wear sensible clothing and to avoid 
endangering their health with late hours and over- 
eating. 

Miss Lyon was loved heartily by her scholars, who 
respected her discipline and the trust she put in them. 
The college was an immense success and in the follow- 
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ing years prospered beyond her fondest dreams. When 
Mary Lyon reached her fiftieth birthday, nearly two 
thousand students had come and gone from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and the school was out of debt. 
Hardly a year had passed without a reunion of former 
students to honor the woman who had given them a 
chance for a liberal education. Mary Lyon was now 
a famous educator but, tired from her years of endless 
effort, she told her friends, “‘I feel that the evening of 
my days has come and that I need repose.” 

Two years later, when a young lady in the seminary 
died, Miss Lyon called the girls together to talk over 
the need for facing death fearlessly. **There is nothing 
in the universe that I am afraid of, but that I shall 
not know and do all my duty.” Not long after these 
very words were carved on her own grave. No monu- 
ment was needed to honor her works, for Mount 
Holyoke College today speaks eloquently for the ideals 
and inspired work of Mary Lyon. 


\ 
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Florence Nightingale, Nurse 
(1820-1908) 


ONE of the most interesting places in the whole of 
London is St. Thomas’ Hospital, an immense four- 
story structure of brick with stone trimmings. Here 
is the Nightingale Training School for nurses, estab- 
lished through a gift by the British government to 
Florence Nightingale of $250,000 in appreciation of 
her wonderful work in the Crimean War. Philan- 
thropically, this great nurse donated the money to the 
opening of this institution, so that other girls might 
become valuable to the world as nurses. 

But who was this woman, and what did she do to 
make the government of Great Britain feel that it 
owed so much to her, and to make the whole world 
delight in that honor? 

Florence Nightingale was born in 1820, in the 
beautiful Italian city of Florence. She was the younger 
of two daughters of William Shore Nightingale, a 
wealthy landowner, who inherited both the name 
and fortune of his grand-uncle, Peter Nightingale. 
Her mother was the daughter of William Smith, an 
eminent philanthropist and member of Parliament. 
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Most of Florence Nightingale’s life was spent on 
the beautiful family estate, Lea Hurst, in Derbyshire, 
England. She enjoyed all the advantages of a wealthy 
young girl. In her youth her father instructed her 
carefully in the classics and higher mathematics. Ex- 
tensive travel through all the countries of Europe 
helped her to develop a proficiency in languages— 
among them French, German, and Italian. 

Rich, pretty, well-educated, she had little more to 
wish for. Yet, oddly enough, she did not find joy in the 
social and fashionable life of her circle. Very early she 
began to visit the poor and sick near Lea Hurst. It 
would seem that she inherited from her grandfather, 
William Smith, some of the most valuable of human 
traits—the desire to help those less fortunate, sympa- 
thy, generosity, and compassion. 

Florence Nightingale’s aptitude for nursing began 
to manifest itself when she was still very young. The 
story is told of her constant desire to help animals 
which had been injured. There was a beautiful sheep 
dog which belonged to an old and lonely shepherd of 
her father’s. Because the old man thought that the 
dog, Cap, had broken his leg, he thought he would 
have to have the animal killed. When Florence heard 
about this, she went at once to see the suffering dog 
and discovered that his leg was injured and swollen, 
but not broken. For days she bathed the leg and bound 
it, until Cap was completely recovered and could go 
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back to his usual job of herding sheep for his master. 
Occasionally Florence Nightingale’s family spent a 
season in London, and here, instead of wallowing in 
the gayety of parties, dances, and concerts, she would 
spend much of her time visiting hospitals. When the 
family traveled in Egypt, she even attended several 
sick Arabs who recovered under her care. 

The more she felt drawn to the sick, and the more 
her desire to relieve them grew within her, the more 
eager she was to study and learn what she could about 
medicine. While traveling in Germany, France, and 
Italy, she visited infirmaries, asylums, and hospitals, 
carefully noting the treatment given in each. 

It was while she was in Germany that Florence 
Nightingale met Pastor Fliedner, the founder of a 
great Lutheran hospital at Kaiserwerth, near Dissel- 
dorf on the Rhine. He had been a poor clergyman 
whose church was badly in debt and sinking slowly 
into oblivion. Being a man of unbounding energy and 
enterprise, he could not stand by and watch his life’s 
work disintegrate for lack of means, so he set out 
himself to travel among the provinces to describe the 
needs of his small parish. He collected funds, learned 
much about the poverty and ignorance of cities, 
preached in some of the prisons, and became interested 
in the problems of criminals. He was filled with a de- 
sire to help unfortunate people, and he decided to 
open a refuge for discharged prison women because 
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he saw how impossible it was for them to rehabilitate 
themselves. Later he opened a school for the children 
of people who worked in factories and were unable 
to afford to educate their children so that they might 
rise above the poverty of their environment. Though 
he had little money, he seemed to be able to obtain 
what he really needed from those who were also in- 
terested in helping humanity. He opened a hospital, 
and a home for insane women, as well as a home of 
rest for his nurses, or for those who needed a place 
to live after their work was done. 

Into this work of Pastor Fliedner, Florence Night- 
ingale entered heartily. She studied under Pastor 
Fliedner and when she had finished the course of in- 
struction, he said proudly that she had been by far 
his best student. 

When Florence returned to Lea Hurst, she was not 
content to live luxuriously while there was so much 
work to be done in a world that knew nothing of the 
sumptuousness of a Lea Hurst estate. In London, a 
hospital for sick governesses was about to fail from 
lack of money and poor management. Nobody seemed 
to be interested in these women who were now unable 
to earn their own living. But Florence Nightingale 
was not one of these disinterested citizens. She left 
the grace and beauty of Lea Hurst and went to the 
dreary house in Harley Street, where she gave not only 
her personal help but financial assistance as well. Her 
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own health suffered for a time, but she was content 
to see the institution prosper. 

By this time the Crimean War had begun and 
England had sent out shiploads of men to the Black 
Sea to engage in war with Russia. Little thought 
seemed to have been taken, in the hurry and enthusi- 
asm of war, to provide proper clothing or food for 
the men in that severe climate. In the desolate country 
there was almost no means of transportation, and men 
and animals suffered from hunger. After the first win- 
ter cholera broke out, and in one camp alone twenty 
men died in twenty-four hours. 

The situation grew from bad to worse. William 
Howard Russell, the Times correspondent, wrote 
home to England: “It is now pouring rain,—the skies 
are black as ink,—the wind is howling over the stag- 
gering tents,—the trenches are turned into dykes. In 
the tents the water is sometimes a foot deep. Our men 
have neither warm nor waterproof clothing,—they 
are out for twelve hours at a time in the trenches,— 
they are plunged into the inevitable miseries of a 
winter campaign. And not a soul seems to care for 
their comfort, or even their lives. These are hard 
truths, but the people of England must hear them. 
They must know that the wretched beggar who wan- 
ders about the streets of London in the rain, leads the 
life of a prince, compared with the British soldiers 
who are fighting out here for their country. 
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‘*The commonest accessories of a hospital are want- 
ing; there is not the least attention paid to decency 
or cleanliness; the stench is appalling; the fetid air 
can barely struggle out to taint the atmosphere, save 
through the chinks in the walls and roofs; and, for 
all I can observe, these men die without the least effort 
being made to save them. They lie just as they are let 
gently down on the ground by the poor fellows, their 
comrades, who brought them on their backs from the 
camp, but who are not allowed to remain with them. 
The sick appear to be tended by the sick, and the dying 
by the dying.” 

During the rigorous winter of 1854, with snow 
three feet thick, many were frozen in their tents. Out 
of nearly forty-five thousand, over eighteen thousand 
were reported in the hospitals. The English nation be- 
came aroused at this state of affairs, and in less than 
two weeks seventy-five thousand dollars poured into 
the Times office for the suffering soldiers. A special 
commissioner, Mr. Macdonald, was sent to the Crimea 
with shirts, sheets, flannels, and the necessary food for 
the soldiers. 

But he found that one of the greatest needs was the 
help and comfort of women nurses in the hospitals. 
The Secretary of War, the Honorable Sydney Her- 
bert, knew of but one woman who could bring order 
and relief in those faraway hospitals, and that woman 
was Florence Nightingale. She had made herself ready 
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at Kaiserwerth for a great work; now that work was 
about to materialize. 

Mr. Herbert wrote to her immediately. ‘‘There is, 
as far as I know, only one person in England, capable 
of organizing and directing such a plan, and I have 
been several times on the point of asking you if you 
would be disposed to make the attempt. That it will be 
difficult to form a corps of nurses, no one knows better 
than yourself . . . I have this simple question to 
put to you: Could you go out yourself, and take 
charge of everything? It is, of course, understood that 
you will have absolute authority over all the nurses, 
unlimited power to draw on the government for all 
you judge necessary to the success of your mission; 
and J think I may assure you of the cooperation of the 
medical staff. Your personal qualities, your knowl- 
edge, and your authority in administrative affairs, all 
fit you for this position.” 

It was an unusual coincidence that on the same day 
that Mr. Herbert wrote to her, Florence Nightingale 
had written a letter to him, offering her services in 
the Crimea. A few days later the world read this let- 
ter from the war office: ‘Miss Nightingale, accom- 
panied by thirty-four nurses will leave this evening. 
Miss Nightingale, who has, I believe, greater practical 
experience of hospital administration and treatment 
than any other lady in this country, has, with a self- 
sacrifice for which I have no words to express my 
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gratitude, undertaken this noble but arduous work.” 

Everyone in England was impressed with the great- 
ness of this little expedition of women who were set- 
ting out to face a tremendous task. One reporter 
wrote: “It is an undertaking wholly new to our 
English customs. If it succeeds, it will be to the lasting 
glory of Florence Nightingale and her band of as- 
sistants that they will have broken down a Chinese 
wall of prejudices,—religious, social, professional,— 
and will have established a precedent which will, in- 
deed, multiply the good to all time.”’ She did succeed, 
against odds, and the results can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

As the band of nurses passed through France, hotel- 
keepers would take no pay for their accommodations. 
And poor fisherwomen at Boulogne struggled for the 
honor of carrying their baggage to the railroad sta- 
tion. They sailed in the Vectis across the Mediterra- 
nean, reaching Scutari in Turkey on November 5, 
1854, the day of the battle of Inkerman. 

They found in the great barrack hospital, which 
had been lent to the British by the Turkish govern- 
ment, and in another large hospital near by, about 
four thousand men. The corridors were filled with two 
rows of mattresses so close that two persons could 
scarcely walk between them. There was plenty of 
work waiting for them to do. 

One of the nurses wrote home, ‘“The whole of yes- 
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terday one could only forget one’s own existence, for 
it was spent first in sewing the men’s mattresses to- 
gether, and then in washing them, and in assisting 
surgeons, when we could, in dressing their ghastly 
wounds after their five days’ confinement on board 
ship, during which space their wounds had not been 
dressed. Hundreds of men with fever, dysentery, and 
cholera filled the wards in succession from the over- 
crowded transports.” 

Florence Nightingale, efficient and unobtrusive, 
worked quietly among the men, trying in any way 
that she could to ease their suffering and to help raise 
their morale. 

But her way was not entirely free from brambles. 
Her coming did not meet with the general approval of 
the military or the medical officers. Some thought 
women would be in the way; others felt that their 
coming was an interference. Perhaps some did not like 
to have people around who might be inclined to tell the 
truth about conditions on their return to England. 
But with her usual good sense and tact, she was able 
to overcome these obstacles of prejudice and fear, and 
used her almost unlimited power with discretion. 

As soon as the wounded and sick were attended to, 
she established an invalid’s kitchen, where appetizing 
food could be prepared—one of the essentials in con- 
valescence. Here she supervised the proper cooking 
for eight hundred men, who could not eat ordinary 
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food. Then she established a laundry. The beds and 
shirts of the men were in a filthy condition, some 
wearing the ragged clothing in which they were 
brought down from the Crimea. It was difficult to 
obtain either food or clothing, partly because of the 
immense amount of ‘‘red tape” in official life. 

Florence Nightingale seemed to be everywhere. 
One of the Army doctors said of her, “I believe that 
there never was a severe case of any kind that escaped 
her notice; and sometimes it was wonderful to see her 
at the bedside of a patient who had been admitted per- 
haps but an hour before, and of whose arrival one 
would hardly have supposed it possible she could al- 
ready be cognizant.” 

She aided the senior chaplain in establishing a li- 
brary and schoolroom, and in getting up evening 
lectures for the diversion of the men. She supplied 
books and games, wrote letters for those too sick to 
do it themselves, and forwarded their little savings to 
their homes. 

For a year and a half, till the end of the war, she 
did wonderful work, reducing the death rate in the 
barrack hospital from sixty per cent to a little above 
one per cent. An amazing record of achievement! 

One Times correspondent said of her: “Wherever 
there is disease in its most dangerous form, and the 
hand of the spoiler distressingly close, there is that in- 
comparable woman sure to be seen . . . She is a 
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‘ministering angel,’ without any exaggeration, in 
these hospitals, and as her slender form glides quietly 
along each corridor, every poor fellow’s face softens 
with gratitude at the sight of her. When all the med- 
ical officers have retired for the night, and silence and 
darkness have settled down upon these miles of pros- 
trate sick, she may be observed, alone, with a little 
lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds.” 

And one of the soldiers whom she tended wrote 
home: “She would speak to one and another, and nod 
and smile to many more; but she could not do it to all, 
you know, for we lay there by hundreds; but we could 
kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our heads on our 
pillows again content.” No wonder she was called the 
““Angel of the Crimea”’! 

Finally the war came to an end. London prepared 
to welcome Florence Nightingale and to honor her 
for her work. However, she had no desire to be given 
a heroine’s reception, so she took passage on a French 
steamer, and reached Lea Hurst in 1856, unheralded. 

Yet she could not entirely escape the honor and 
gratitude which England was eager to shower upon 
her. Queen Victoria sent for her to visit her at Bal- 
moral, and presented her with a valuable jewel, a ruby- 
red enamel cross on a white field, encircled by a black 
band with the words ‘Blessed are the merciful.” The 
letters V.R., surmounted by a crown of diamonds, are 
impressed on the center of the cross. Green enamel 
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branches of palm, tipped with gold, form the frame- 
work of the shield, while around their stems is a riband 
of the blue enamel with the single word “Crimea.” 
On the top are three brilliant stars of diamonds, and on 
the back is an inscription written by the Queen. It 
was at this time, too, that the British government 
presented her with the $250,000 which she used to 
found the school for nurses at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

After her return to England, Florence Nightingale 
wrote several valuable books. Her Hospital Notes, 
published in 1859 furnished plans for scores of new 
hospitals. Her Notes on Nursing, published in 1860, 
of which over one hundred thousand copies were sold, 
was extremely popular. She wrote, as well, Observa- 
tions on the Sanitary State of the Army in India in 
1863, and Life or Death in India, which was read be- 
fore the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science in 1873. An appendix, Life or Death by 
Irrigation was added in 1874. 

Florence Nightingale died on August 13, 1908, at 
the age of ninety, after a long life of service to others. 
She had received many distinguished honors—the 
freedom of the city of London in 1908, and from King 
Edward VII, a year previously, a membership in the 
Order of Merit, given only to a select group of men. 
But perhaps her greatest honor is the memory which 
she has left in the hearts and minds of people all over 
the world which is an immortality in itself. 
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Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Journalist 
(1810-1850) 


ONCE when Margaret Fuller was reading a book 
called Italian Painters, she came across a passage which 
described the artist Correggio. “He is one of those 
superior beings of whom there are so few,” the author 
had said of him. Margaret Fuller promptly scribbled 
in the margin next to the phrase, “‘And yet all might 
be!”” This belief—that all might develop their inher- 
ent capabilities to the extent which labels them as 
superior, unusual individuals—led her away from a 
life of unsatisfying mediocrity to one of distinction. 
She didn’t have beauty or wealth, but she had ambi- 
tion and she meant to realize it. She became not only 
one of America’s most remarkable journalists, but one 
of her most remarkable women. Witty, learned, im- 
aginative, she was a brilliant conversationalist and be- 
came the idol of an immense circle of friends. Men 
and women alike found her invigorating and charm- 
ing. 

Margaret Fuller was born in the New England town 
of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, on May 23, 1810. 


Timothy Fuller, her father, was a reserved, scholarly 
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lawyer, and her mother has been described eloquently 
by Margaret herself——“‘She was one of those fair and 
flower-like natures, which sometimes spring up even 
beside the most dusty highways of life. Of all persons 
whom I have known, she had in her most of the angelic 
—of that spontaneous love for every living thing, for 
man and beast and tree, which restores the Golden 
Age.” 

Mr. Fuller was especially fond of his oldest child, 
Margaret, and he was determined that she should be 
as well educated as his sons. In those days there were no 
colleges for women, so the father, when his long day 
of work was over, would teach the young girl during 
the evenings. She was bright and eager and began to 
read Latin when she was only six years old. When the 
lessons had been learned, she would go into the library 
and read avidly. Blinded by his own good intentions, 
the young father did not stop to realize that this night 
study was taxing the child’s mind and body. The 
punishment was suffered by Margaret herself, for she 
was never robust or healthy. 

Margaret grew to fifteen with an exuberance and 
affection which was only somewhat suppressed by the 
restraint of her New England environment. Her love 
of books and cultured people grew as exuberantly as 
she. And her desire to perfect and improve herself is 
strongly evident when one reads, “I rise a little before 
five, walk an hour, and then practise on the piano till 
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seven, when we breakfast. Next I read French, Sis- 
mondi’s Literature of the South of Europe, until 
eight; then two or three lectures in Brown’s Philoso- 
phy. About half past nine I go to Mr: Perkin’s school 
and study Greek till twelve, when, the school being 
dismissed, I recite, go home, and practise again till din- 
ner at two. Then, when I can, I read two hours in 
Italian.” That was her typical day, and if one asked, 
“Why all this hard work for a girl of fifteen?’ she 
would answer, “I am determined on distinction .. . 
and I see that long years of labor must be given to it.” 

When she was only seventeen she was studying 
Epictetus, Milton, Racine, and the Castilian ballads, 
with enthusiasm and delight. She had little time for 
beaux and party dresses with this work to be done. 
But this early ambition for self-perfection wrought 
her into a person who influenced the minds of everyone 
she met. 

At nineteen she became the close friend of the 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke. Her influence upon 
people can be readily seen when one reads what the 
Reverend Clarke has said of her: ‘Her friendship was 
to me a gift of the gods. . . . With what eagerness 
did she seek for knowledge! What fire, what exuber- 
ance, what reach, grasp, overflow of thought, shone 
in her conversation! . . . And what she was to me, 
she was to many others. Inexhaustible in power of 
insight, and with good will ‘broad as ether,’ she could 
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enter into the needs and sympathize with the various 
excellences, of the greatest variety of people. One 
thing only she demanded of all her friends, that they 
should not be satisfied with the common routine of 
life—that they should aspire to something higher, 
better, holier, than they had now attained.” 

She possessed the charm which every woman may 
possess based upon an appreciation of others, and a 
sincere interest in their welfare, together with an un- 
relentless censure of herself. She became the confi- 
dante of thousands, from the serving girl to the dis- 
tinguished man of letters. 

At twenty-two Margaret Fuller began to study 
German, and in three months was reading with ease 
Goethe’s Faust, Tasso and Iphigenia, Korner, Richter, 
and Schiller. Goethe was her favorite, and she desired, 
like him, “always to have some engrossing object of 
pursuit.” In addition to this study, she was teaching 
six little children, in order to help with the expenses 
of the family. 

It was at this time that Mr. Fuller decided to move 
to the town of Groton, in Massachusetts. To Margaret 
the move from the culture of Boston society which she 
thoroughly enjoyed was a great disappointment. But 
she later said, ‘Since, sad or merry, I must always be 
learning, I laid down a course of study at the begin- 
ning of the winter.” She busied herself with the learn- 
ing she found in books on the history and geography 
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of modern Europe and of America, as well as the 
works of Alfieri, Goethe, and Schiller. Her teaching 
was continued, and the little money which she could 
earn was especially needed now since > her brother must 
be sent to Harvard. 

At last her health broke down, and for nine days 
Margaret was so close to death that her mother 
watched over her constantly, and even her father, who 
rarely showed the affection he felt for his children, 
said, ‘““My dear, I have been thinking of you in the 
night, and I cannot remember that you have any 
faults. You have defects, of course, as all mortals have, 
but I do not know that you have a single fault.” 

When Margaret finally recovered, her father be- 
came seriously ill with cholera, and died after only 
two days sickness. Margaret had hoped that she might 
go to Europe with her friend Harriet Martineau, who 
was to return home after a visit to the United States, 
but with her father’s death life became more laborious 
than ever, for there was little money to spare. The 
ardently prayed-for trip had to be canceled. 

Books were read now more eagerly than ever, for 
she found refuge in them. Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Heine, and other great masters filled her mind with 
the knowledge and beauty she sought. But lack of 
money was still a problem, and Margaret became a 
teacher of French and Latin in Bronson Alcott’s school 
in order to help with the support of the family. Here 
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she was loved by both master and pupils. Mr. Alcott 
said of her, “I think her the most brilliant talker of 
the day. She has a quick and comprehensive wit, a firm 
command of her thoughts, and a speech to win the 
ear of the most cultivated.” Soon she was teaching 
advanced classes in German and Italian, and several 
private classes as well. 

Margaret Fuller was as fond of music and of art as 
she was of literature. “I have been very happy with 
four hundred and seventy designs of Raphael in my 
possession for a week,” she once remarked. She wor- 
shiped nature with the passion of a young Words- 
worth. Once, while reveling in the beauty of the 
woods in autumn, she said, “‘I hate not to be beautiful 
myself, when all around me is.” 

After teaching at the Alcott school, she became the 
principal of a school at Providence, Rhode Island. 
Here, as before, she became a favorite. The children 
would come to her rooms to gaze at the gifts which 
her many friends had given her from time to time. 
One day a young visitor became fascinated by a mi- 
croscope which she saw on the mantel, and decided to 
examine it. In the process of looking at it, the child 
let the microscope fall to the floor with a crash. It 
was completely shattered, and the child was so fright- 
ened by the episode that, when accused of the damage, 
she earnestly protested her innocence. But Margaret 
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took her aside and said, “Now, my dear little girl, 
tell me all about it; only remember that you must be 
careful, for I shall believe every word you say.” The 
culprit confessed! | 

After two years in Providence, Margaret Fuller re- 
turned to Boston where she innovated a series of parlor 
lectures, or ‘‘conversations” as they were called. And 
this at a time when public speaking by women was 
almost unheard of! The talks were given weekly, and 
the subjects for discussion ranged from fine arts to 
the relation of woman to the family. Charming, elo- 
quent, with a rapier-like wit and a well nourished 
mind, Margaret Fuller attracted to her weekly lec- 
tures some of the most brilliant people of her time. 

When a few gifted men, among them Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Channing, and others, decided to start a 
literary and philosophical magazine called the Dial, 
it was natural that they should choose Margaret Fuller 
as their editor. For four years she managed the journal 
and wrote some of its most valuable essays. Some of 
these were published later in her book, Literature and 
Art. Her ‘‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” a 
stimulating essay on woman’s place in the world, first 
appeared in part in the Dial. Of this work she once 
said, “After taking a long walk early one exhilarating 
morning, I sat down to work and did not give it the 
last stroke till near nine in the evening. Then I felt a 
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delightful glow, as if I had put a good deal of my true 
life in it, and as if, should I go away now, the measure 
of my footprint would be left on the earth.” 

Margaret Fuller had published, besides these works, 
two books of translations from the German, as well 
as a travel book called Summer on the Lakes. Her 
experience was like that of many authors who are 
beginning—some fame, but little money. All this time 
she was struggling against poor health to make a living 
for herself and for those she loved. But compensation, 
that saving force in life, came to her when she received 
letters from those who had benefited from her in- 
fluence. One person wrote, ““What I am I owe in large 
measure to the stimulus you imparted. You roused my 
heart with high hopes; you raised my aims from paltry 
and vain pursuits to those which lasted and fed the 
soul; you inspired me with a great ambition, and made 
me see the worth and the meaning of life.” Such trib- 
utes come to few. 

Margaret was now thirty-four. Her one sister had 
married, and her brothers had finished their college 
courses. It was at this time that the editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune asked her to come to New York 
to become one of the newspaper’s constant contribu- 
tors. Early in December, 1844, she moved to New 
York to accept this honor, the like of which few 
women had ever received at that time. 

Horace Greeley, the founder of the Herald Trib- 
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une, became her close friend, as did his wife; and their 
little son ‘‘Pickie,”” who was then five years old, be- 
came her restful playmate. Society opened wide its 
doors to this remarkable young woman, as it had in 
Boston. She was fond of social life, and no party 
seemed complete without her. 

A year and a half later an opportunity, long 
dreamed about, came for Margaret to go to Europe. 
Now at last she could satisfy her desire to see the art 
galleries of the old world, and the many places rich 
in history, such as Rome. After two weeks of travel, 
Margaret Fuller and a party of her friends arrived in 
London. The unusual woman received a cordial wel- 
come. Wordsworth, now seventy-six, showed her the 
lovely scenery of Rydal Mount. DeQuincey honored 
her. Carlyle invited her to his home. ‘“To interrupt 
him,” Margaret once said of the dynamic Carlyle, “‘is 
a physical impossibility. If you get a chance to re- 
monstrate for a moment, he raises his voice and bears 
you down.” 

In Paris the woman journalist attended the Acad- 
emy lectures, saw much of George Sand, and spent 
hours walking through the snow at Avignon. At last 
she was in Italy, the country she had longed to see. 
Here she settled down to systematic work, trying to 
keep her expenses for six months within four hundred 
dollars. Still, when most cramped for funds herself, 
she was always generous. Once, while living on a very 
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lean budget, she loaned fifty dollars to a needy artist. 
And in New York once, she gave an impecunious 
author five hundred dollars to publish a book, and 
never received a dollar in return. But, even in sunny 
Italy, her poor health was a constant plague. She was 
so tired that she said, “I should like to go to sleep, and 
be born again into a state where my young life should 
not be prematurely taxed.” 

While Margaret Fuller was in Rome, the struggle 
for Italian unity was coming to its climax. Mazzini, 
the great Italian patriot, and his followers were eager 
for a republic. Pius [IX had made promises to the Lib- 
eral party, but afterward abandoned them and fled to 
Gaeta. Then Mazzini turned for help to the President 
of the French Republic, Louis Napoleon, who, in his 
heart, had no love for republics and sent an army only 
to reinstate the Pope. The citizens of Rome banded 
together, armed with their working tools as weapons, 
to avenge their betrayal. 

Margaret Fuller was a friend of Mazzini, and she 
was eager for the Roman liberty. During those months 

of fighting she helped care for the wounded and dying 
in the hospitals. The grateful men called her their 
saint. 

But there was another reason why Margaret Fuller 
loved Italy. Soon after her arrival in Rome, she at- 
tended vespers at St. Peter’s with a party of friends. 
She became separated from them, and a young Italian, 
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seeing her anxiety, offered to assist her. They were 
unable to find the lost friends, and Angelo Ossoli 
walked with her to her home. Though he could not 
speak English, nor she Italian, the two felt a strong 
attraction to each other. Margaret learned afterward 
that he was the son of a noble family. His father was 
the Marquis Ossoli. 

After this first meeting he saw Margaret once or 
twice before she left Rome for several months. When 
she returned he was anxious to renew the acquaint- 
ance. Angelo’s father had just died, and he found 
in Margaret Fuller an exceptionally sympathetic 
woman. Her influence over him was so great that 
he joined the Liberals, thus separating himself from 
his family, and was made a captain in the Civic Guard. 

When Angelo asked her to marry him, Margaret 
refused. She felt that he must marry a younger 
woman, since she was seven years older than he. But 
he persisted, and finally love conquered and Margaret 
married the young Marquis Ossoli in December, 18 47. 
His love for her was so strong that one of Margaret’s 
friends has written, ‘Such tender, unselfish love I 
have rarely before seen; it made green her days, and 
gave her an expression of peace and serenity which 
before was a stranger to her. When she was ill, he 
nursed and watched over her with the tenderness of a 
woman. No service was too trivial, no sacrifice too 
great for him. ‘How sweet it is to do little things for 
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yow’ he would say.” And Margaret herself wrote joy- 
fully to her mother, “I have not been so happy since I 
was a child, as during the last six weeks.” 

But the horror of war broughts days of anxiety 
soon enough. Ossoli was constantly exposed to death, 
during the terrible siege of Rome. Then Rome fell, 
and with it the hopes of the young Marquis and his 
wife. There was neither freedom nor home for a 
Liberal now—only exile. 

Before leaving Rome, Margaret and her husband 
made a day’s journey to Rieta, at the foot of the Um- 
brian Apennines, for here was the most precious thing 
of Margaret’s life—her baby. Of this child she once 
wrote, “In him I find:satisfaction, for the first time, 
to deep wants of my heart. Nothing but a child can 
take the worst bitterness out of life, and break the 
spell of loneliness. I shall not be alone in other worlds 
whenever Eternity shall call me . . . I wake in the 
night—I look at him. He is so beautiful and good, I 
could die for him!” 

But when Margaret and Angelo reached Rieta, they 
found their child worn to a skeleton, half starved 
from lack of care. For four weeks the anxious parents 
coaxed him back to life, until he was well enough to 
be taken to Florence, where, despite poverty and exile, 
they were happy. Once Margaret wrote of this time, 
“In the morning as soon as dressed he [the baby] 
comes into our room; then draws our curtain with his 
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dimpled hand, kisses me rather violently and pats my 
face . . . I feel so refreshed by his young life, and 
Ossoli diffuses such a power and sweetness over every- 
thing, that I cannot endure to think yet of our 
future . . . It is very sad we have no money, we 
could be so quietly happy a while. I rejoice in all Ossoli 
did; but the results, in this our earthly state, are dis- 
astrous, especially since my strength is now so im- 
paired. This much I hope—in life or death—to be no 
more separated from my child.” 

Margaret’s friends urged her to return to America. 
She had nearly finished writing a history of Rome, and 
she could seek an American publisher. Finally they 
decided that this was the wisest thing for them to do, 
and on May 17, 1850, the three exiles were aboard the 
Elizabeth, a slow-going sailing vessel which took two 
months to make the transatlantic crossing. Margaret 
dreaded the voyage, and she wrote to her mother, “I 
have a vague expectation of some crisis—I know not 
what. But it has long seemed that in the year 1850 I 
should stand on a plateau in the ascent of life, when I 
should be allowed to pause for a while and take more 
clear and commanding views than ever before. Yet 
my life proceeds as regularly as the fates of a Greek 
tragedy, and I can but accept the pages as they 
turn . . . I shall embark, praying fervently that it 
may not be my lot to lose my boy at sea, either by ill- 
ness or amid the howling waves; or, if so, that Ossoli, 
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Angelo and I may go together, and that the anguish 
be brief.” 

On Thursday, July 18, after two months at sea, the 
Elizabeth stood off the Jersey coast, between Cape 
May and Barnegat. Trunks were packed, good-nights 
were spoken, and everyone was in a joyful mood, for 
they would be in New York in the morning. At nine 
that night a fierce storm came up; at midnight it was 
a hurricane; at four o’clock Friday morning the ship 
struck Fire Island beach. For hours the terrified pas- 
sengers waited for help from the shore. They could 
see people gathered on the beach, but no help came. 
One of the sailors suggested that if each passenger 
would sit on a plank, holding on by ropes, they would 
attempt to push him or her to land. Mrs. Hasty, the 
wife to the ship’s captain, was the first to try this 
dangerous experiment, and after being washed off 
twice, and hurled about in the turbulent ocean, finally 
reached shore half-drowned. Now Margaret was 
urged to go, but she hesitated, unless all three could 
be saved. Every minute the danger increased. The 
crew was ordered to “‘save yourselves.” Four of them 
remained with the passengers. It was useless to look 
longer for help from shore. Twelve hours had already 
passed since the ship had struck. 

Margaret had finally been persuaded to try to save 
herself as Mrs. Hasty had done. The steward had taken 
her baby in his arms, promising to save him or die with 
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him. Suddenly a momentous wave swept the fore- 
castle, and all were swept into the angry ocean. Ossoli 
caught the rigging for a moment, but Margaret went 
down at once. The steward and the baby were washed 
upon the beach twenty minutes later, both dead. 
Margaret’s premonition had been quite accurate, and 
her prayer that they “might go together, and that the 
anguish might be brief” was fulfilled. 

Margaret’s son was laid in a seaman’s chest and 
buried in the sand, while the sailors who loved him 
stood by. His body was finally removed to Mt. Au- 
burn and buried in a family lot. The bodies of Ossoli 
and Margaret were never recovered. The only papers 
of value which came to shore were their love letters. 
The manuscript, ready for publication, was never 
found. 
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Frances °Perkins, Cabinet °Member 
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FRANCES PERKINS, the first woman to hold a 
cabinet post, could easily be distinguished as she hur- 
ried to her office in the Department of Labor building 
by her odd tricorn hat. She wore it every place she 
went, and it became her trademark. It was not until 
she resigned her position in 1945 that she cast aside 
her tricorn and wore what she called her “‘civilian hat” 
to the farewell party which was given for her in 
Washington. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, on April 10, 1882, 
she was brought up in a conventional New England 
home. Her parents frowned upon career women, and 
especially upon those who were bold enough to enter 
the political field. Since their daughter was an ex- 
tremely shy child who could not even bring herself 
to go into a library and ask for a book, they were 
hardly prepared for her announcement, when she was 
still quite young, that she had swerved from the 
family’s Republican policies and considered herself a 
Democrat. She explained to her shocked parents that 
she had thought the whole thing out and had come to 
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the conclusion that the Democratic Party stood for 
the welfare of the majority, and this, she felt, was as 
it should be. In her constant study she had been ap- 
palled by what she read of the conditions of the work- 
ing man, and her sympathies were with him. 

Even asa child she preferred to think things out for 
herself, rather than accept the ideas which her parents 
tried to pass on to her. And she decided, despite family 
opposition, that she would go into social work when 
she grew up. She was not content to sit back, stolidly 
content, while millions of the world’s peoples suffered. 

In 1898 Frances was enrolled at Mount Holyoke 
College, in South Hadley, Massachusetts. At that time 
there were no courses in sociology or economics at the 
college. The nearest thing to such courses was one 
which undertook to review the economic and social 
history of the United States. Frances was fascinated 
by the things she learned, and resolved even more 
strongly that she would devote her life helping to 
alleviate economic ills. 

At Mount Holyoke, Frances gradually lost much 
of her shyness and the vivid, warm qualities of her 
personality began to develop. Her friends discovered 
that she had a high degree of executive ability, and 
she was elected vice president of her class in her junior 
year. In her senior year at college she became president 
of the class. 


When she was graduated from Mount Holyoke and 
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returned to her home in Worcester, her family 
thought, “Ah, now she will settle down and forget 
these confounded ideas of hers.’® But they did not 
realize how determined their young daughter was. 
After a short period of teaching at the Leicester Acad- 
emy, Frances could not control her restlessness, and, 
without the sanction of her parents, she took what 
money she had saved and went to Chicago. Here she 
took a job working at that renowned settlement 
house—Hull-House. When she returned to her native 
Massachusetts she shocked her family by hiring her- 
self out for domestic positions. She explained that she 
wanted to investigate employment conditions, and the 
best way that she could do this was by experiencing 
them herself. What she discovered convinced her 
further that there must be government or state legis- 
lation to protect the worker. But she realized that in 
order to do anything constructive she must fortify 
herself with a greater academic knowledge of econom- 
ics and sociology. After taking graduate courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania, she transferred to 
Columbia University. 

After receiving her Master of Arts degree from 
Columbia in 1910, Frances Perkins’ public career 
really began. Her first important office was that of 
executive secretary of the Consumers’ League in New 
York City. She felt that her new position afforded her 
the opportunity of striving, ina practical way, toward 
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the reforms that her social work had proved so neces- 
sary. Her efforts to start the ball rolling on labor, con- 
sumer, and social-welfare legislation won her such dis- 
tinction that Al Smith, then Governor of New York, 
made her a member of the New York State Industrial 
Board. When Franklin Roosevelt succeeded Al Smith 
in 1929 she was rewarded for her vigorous activity by 
receiving the appointment of State Labor Commis- 
sioner. 

In this work, Frances Perkins was unusually suc- 
cessful. She assisted in preparing many labor and social 
laws, which are now written on the statute books at 
the state capitol and since then have served as models 
for other states. Once, when one of the bills she was 
supporting came up for a final vote in the New York 
State Senate, she found that, since several members 
were absent, the bill lacked two votes in order to 
be passed. While her colleague Franklin Roosevelt 
started a filibuster to delay the action, Frances Perkins 
hurried to a telephone and located two senators who 
were on their way to New York City and urged them 
to get back to Albany as fast as possible. The two 
senators arrived, and the bill was passed. 

In her work as State Labor Commissioner Frances 
Perkins made a name for herself in the field of labor 
legislation. This recognition, coupled with the close 
association she had with Franklin Roosevelt at this 
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time, made her a logical candidate for the position of 
Secretary of Labor in Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

Miss Perkins’ aspirations, however, were of a hu- 
manitarian rather than a political nature. She was not 
particularly interested in filling a high government 
office. But not long after Franklin Roosevelt was 
elected President, Miss Perkins was summoned to 
Washington. She went prepared to refuse any offer 
the President might make. She was not surprised when 
Mr. Roosevelt said to her, “I’ve been thinking things 
over and I’ve decided that I want you to be my Sec- 
retary of Labor.” But she was ready with her answer: 
“T’m not a bona fide labor person,” she told him, “and 
labor has always had and always will expect to have 
one of its own people as secretary.” Then she pro- 
ceeded to outline her shortcomings, pointing out that 
because she was a woman her proposals and opinions 
in political matters might not be considered in the 
same manner as a man’s. The President replied that he 
did not feel that her being a woman would be any real 
hindrance, and that it was her duty to represent labor’s 
voice in the government, especially since she had 
worked so conscientiously for the good of labor. Cer- 
tainly she could not fail to understand and carry out 
its wishes. 

Realizing that Mr. Roosevelt was not to be dis- 
suaded, Frances Perkins reluctantly agreed to accept 
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the cabinet position, but only on condition that the 
President back up her program for economic reform. 
The program, which consisted of unemployment 
relief, a minimum wage and hour law, and unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance, was in accord with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ideals, and he readily agreed. 

Her first day as Secretary of Labor was a discourag- 
ing one. It was evident that the office had been run in 
a slip-shod manner, for the rooms were dirty and the 
officials uncertain about their duties. Miss Perkins re- 
lates that, on being introduced to her co-workers, six 
men greeted her with, “I am in charge of immigra- 
tion.” Upon further investigation she found that 
many of the files were missing or incomplete, that the 
offices were disorderly, and that there was an appalling 
lack of esprit de corps among the workers. 

Her first steps were to clean out the office, assign 
specific duties to the members of her department, and 
draw up a program of action. Realizing her lack of 
experience in such work, Miss Perkins took over her 
duties in an unassuming manner, preferring to seek 
out the advice of those who would offer it before she 
made any definite decisions. 

That year, work was begun on the program that 
Secretary Perkins had outlined for the President be- 
fore she took office. As an advocate of direct relief to 
state and local governments for the purpose of fight- 
ing unemployment, she worked with the President 
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and his advisers on a plan that evolved into the Public 
Works Administration. It was designed not only to 
relieve unemployment, but also to stimulate a sick 
industry. At that time, the Secretary of Labor drew 
up plans for a federal law which would fix a minimum 
wage and maximum hours for workers. This was later 
incorporated into the National Recovery Act. As Miss 
Perkins had hoped, these measures did improve the 
lot of the working man and provide aid to those with- 
out employment. 

Meanwhile Miss Perkins had persuaded the Presi- 
dent to help her formulate a bill which would provide 
work for more of the unemployed millions. This effort 
resulted in the Works Projects Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps—two organizations 
which, despite criticism, undoubtedly played a very 
important part in the national recovery. 

Secretary Perkins also helped in the creation of a 
public employment agency which was passed through 
Congress as the United States Employment Service. 
During World War II this agency became the heart 
of the War Manpower Commission and rendered vital 
service to the industrial war machine. 

But Miss Perkins’ proudest achievement—and the 
one which she considered the most constructive thing 
she did as Secretary of Labor—was her work on the 
Social Security Bill, which makes provisions for old 
age pensions. This legislation was the realization of 
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the hopes and ideals which grew out of her experiences 
among the underprivileged of Chicago. 

Work on the Social Security Bill began in 1934 
when Secretary Perkins went to the President per- 
sonally and asked that she might draw up plans for it. 
President Roosevelt immediately put her at the head 
of the Committee for Economic Security, which was 
to study the proposition and present its conclusions 
to a congressional committee. After a year of concen- 
trated effort, the bill, which authorized government 
unemployment and old-age insurance, was passed. It 
was a great occasion for both the President and the 
Secretary of Labor. But even when Social Security 
became an American tradition, Frances Perkins did 
not receive the credit due her for this great social re- 
form. 

The Secretary of Labor was not only concerned 
with the drafting and passage of new labor legislation. 
Some of the bureaus incorporated into the Labor De- 
partment suffered from inefficiency, and Miss Perkins 
immediately introduced a campaign designed to re- 
vitalize and reorganize their work. She had discov- 
ered, for example, that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had been rendered useless by out-of-date records, 
which, in addition, were inaccessible either to the 
government or to the public. She set about clearing up 
the Bureau, authorizing the acquisition of new data 
which was to be accessible to those wishing to obtain 
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it. Gradually the Bureau of Labor Statistics became 
a reliable and recognized source of information, and 
as its prestige increased, its value and service to the 
nation doubled. 

Through all of her twelve years as a cabinet mem- 
ber, Miss Perkins was a much-misunderstood public 
official. Coming froma family which believed in keep- 
ing their lives strictly private, she was reluctant to 
make public appearances. Once she told about the 
warning her aunt had given her when she took her first 
public office: ““Remember, Frances, we Perkinses are 
very private people and we live very private lives.” 
Despite her prominence in political activities, she 
never forgot this family tradition, and her life with 
her husband, Paul, whom she married in 1913, and 
her daughter, Susanna, has been a safely guarded se- 
Cret. 

In her professional contacts, her innate shyness 
emerges as a cold reserve, and asa result people do not 
respond readily to her, though her intimate friends 
find her a delightful companion. To them Frances 
Perkins is an articulate and sincere person who pos- 
sesses a keen sense of humor. This must have been the 
woman that President Roosevelt knew, for it was 
more than his faith in her administrative ability that 
made her his personal friend. It is said that she was on 
such intimate terms with Mr. Roosevelt that she was 
able to talk back to him and get away with it. She 
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was not afraid to tell him that, in her opinion, a third 
term was dangerous and unnecessary, nor did she keep 
silent when Mr. Roosevelt decided to run for a fourth 
term. 

Though she implored the President repeatedly to 
accept her resignation as Secretary of Labor, the Chief 
Executive did not want to lose the assistance and in- 
spiration of the woman who had helped him to create 
the New Deal. As many times as she begged to be re- 
leased, he either refused or ignored her request. So for 
twelve long years Frances Perkins continued as friend 
and associate of Franklin Roosevelt. It was only after 
his death that she was able to leave her cabinet position 
and retire into the quiet, unassuming life she wished 
for herself. 

As a person, Frances Perkins is extremely modest. 
She never wanted to become a great woman, or to 
have any fuss made over her accomplishments. She 
merely wished to live a good life and carry out her 
ideals in a quiet way. To a great extent she has suc- 
ceeded in this, and Francis Perkins has a justifiable 
pride in her record as a public servant. 

In all probability the press has been her greatest 
trial. Her ingrained horror of publicity caused her to 
avoid press conferences, and the reporters—whose 
jobs depended upon getting the news—could not 
easily forget how hard she made it for them. Only 
after she realized that these men, who plagued her 
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with questions and persistently intruded on her work, 
were merely doing their job did she accept the press 
conference as a necessary, but unwelcome, duty. 

One of Frances Perkins’ outstanding attributes is 
her keen and encyclopedic mind. It was fortunate for 
her that she was endowed with a mind quick to re- 
member facts, for without this ability she would have 
been hindered considerably in her work, which dealt 
so much with the accumulation and analysis of fig- 
ures. More than one congressman has paid tribute 
to her knowledge of a difficult subject and the ease and 
clarity with which she expressed her ideas. 

During World War II the duties of the Department 
of Labor became of extreme national importance, for 
the winning of the war depended upon the quality 
and quantity of arms, equipment, and food that our 
nation could produce. Strikes or other labor disputes 
could cripple the nation’s war effort. Mediation boards 
were set up to aid in the settling of such disagree- 
ments, and it was the Secretary of Labor’s duty to 
certify the cases that were to come up before the 
Board. Moreover, the Labor Department worked fev- 
erishly to keep an accurate file of industrial and labor 
statistics with which to gauge the war effort and de- 
termine the government’s most pressing needs. Long 
before the peace with Germany was made official, 
work was begun on the analysis of postwar reconver- 
sion and how it could be accomplished most speedily. 
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In 1945, shortly after the unexpected death of 
President Roosevelt, the nation’s only woman cabinet 
member resigned, to be replaced by Mr. Schwellen- 
bach. Though she retired into a life completely free 
from publicity of any sort, she left behind her many 
social reforms which keep the memory of her public 
works in the minds and hearts of millions of Ameri- 
cans. She will also be remembered for her book, The 
Roosevelt I Knew, an accurate and widely read inter- 
pretation of the great man’s personality, which was 
published in 1946. 


Sleanor Roosevelt, Humanitarian 
(1884-1962) 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was the first wife of a Pres- 
ident of the United States to make her position as First 
Lady something more than a pleasant social activity. 
She became, through her own brilliance and en- 
ergetic drive, not only a national figure but an inter- 
national one, a woman whose ideas and ideals have 
had political and social significance throughout the 
world. Like any outspoken person, she was severely 
criticized as well as greatly loved. Yet even those 
who most bitterly opposed her ideas have been forced 
to acknowledge her greatness. One columnist, who 
was one of her most bitter antagonists, once wrote: 
“T think that we can take the wraps off and call her 
the greatest American woman because there is no 
other who works as hard or knows the low-down truth 
about the people and the troubles in their hearts as 
she does.”’ 

Eleanor Roosevelt herself was a contradiction in 
terms. Although she was born into a family of wealth 
and social prestige, she became one of the greatest 
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herself did not experience the effects of poverty or 
oppression, she most genuinely understood them. 
Though she was as a child the self-conscious, unhappy 
introvert, plagued by awkwardness and plainness, she 
became, through continual growth and develop- 
ment, a self-confident and charming person. In her 
youth her acute sensitivity made it difficult for 
her to achieve easy companionship with children 
her own age; yet later she appeared to possess a 
sixth sense of human relationship, for her direct- 
ness and sincerity inspired confidences from the 
lowliest sharecropper to the most jewel-bedecked 
socialite. Though she was married to a man of dynamic 
personality, she did not allow her husband’s strong 
individuality to superimpose itself upon her own, and 
thereby stifle it. Throughout her childhood she was 
taught to do what was proper and what was expected 
of her; she was taught, as well, that women were not 
meant to take up careers outside of the home—and 
yet she was probably the world’s most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a career woman. 

Eleanor was born in New York City on October 
r1, 1884. Her mother, Anna Hall Roosevelt, was a 
great beauty who reigned over the exclusive New 
York society of the 1880’s. Her father, Elliott Roose- 
velt, was a charming and personable man of wealth 
who unfortunately became an alcoholic. Eleanor’s 
home life was not a particularly happy one. Since she 
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herself was plain and ungainly, her mother’s great 
beauty made her extremely self-conscious and sensi- 
tive to her own awkwardness. But her father she loved 
intensely. With him she lost the sense of personal in- 
adequacy which plagued her. Yet she was not long to 
enjoy his company for he was forced, while Eleanor 
was still quite young, to enter a sanitarium. 

Very early in her life “Little Nell,” as she was 
called, became aware that outside the doors of the 
Fifth Avenue mansions there were people who suffered 
from the effects of poverty. On Thanskgiving Day 
her father used to take her to a newsboys’ clubhouse 
where she helped serve dinner to children only slightly 
older than herself who were earning their own living. 
She saw their torn and faded clothing, and listened 
while her father told her how many of them were 
forced to live in dilapidated shanties, or in the vesti- 
bules of houses. And once when she was riding with 
her maid in the family carriage she saw an old man 
snatch a purse. For weeks afterward the face, which 
seemed to her to be haunted with suffering, plagued 
her. Even at a tender age she began to feel that she 
must do something to help these people who had never 
known what it felt like to have enough money to 
supply their needs. 

When Eleanor was eight years old her mother died 
of diphtheria. Her grandmother took the children to 
her somber but fashionable home on 37th Street in 
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New York. The new guardian ruled with a stern 
Victorian hand, and Eleanor found relief from reality 
by retreating into a dream world where she lived hap- 
pily with her father. But even this nebulous happiness 
was dissipated in 1894 when Elliott Roosevelt died. 
The child refused to believe that he was no longer 
living, and he remained for many years the most vital 
part of her life. 

Grandmother Hall’s ideas of bringing up children 
intensified Eleanor’s self-consciousness. She had to 
wear flannels from November until April, and long 
black stockings, complete with high laced shoes. At 
parties and dancing class she was acutely embarrassed 
by her dresses which contrasted markedly with the 
fashionable dresses of the other girls. Being constantly 
plagued by being ‘“‘different,”’ Eleanor had little op- 
portunity to develop a pleasing personality. Instead 
she retreated into herself. During these years her best 
friend was the washerwoman. Eleanor confessed later 
that during this frustrated period of her life she 
“learned to love the hours spent with this cheerful 
woman.” The carefree, companionable days which 
most children enjoy were denied to her, partly because 
of her own personality, which at this time disclosed 
nothing of the expansive charm she was later to pos- 
sess, and partly because of her environment. Her near- 
est playmate lived five miles away. 

In 1899 when Eleanor was fifteen her real schooling 
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began. Before this she had been taught by private 
tutors at home. But now her Aunt Tessie took her to 
England where she was enrolled at Allenswood, near 
London. It was during this period that she felt a meas- 
ure of happiness. She learned to love history, and 
found that joy of companionship with girls of her 
own age which she had completely missed in her 
younger years. Here, too, she gained a little self-con- 
fidence. 

When Eleanor announced to her grandmother that 
she wanted to go to college, her guardian was hor- 
rified. In the circle of society to which her family 
belonged a young girl was thought “‘a little off” if she 
suggested that she desired something more than a 
finishing-school education. Family opposition was so 
strong that, as was the way with many of the things 
she wanted most to do, Eleanor was compelled to dis- 
card the idea entirely. Bowing to her grandmother’s 
will, she spent an unhappy year “being introduced to 
society.” She knew that she wouldn’t be a popular 
debutante, for she had inherited none of the beauty 
of her mother, and was considered an ugly duckling 
in a family of swans. 

It was at this time, however, that Eleanor became 
better acquainted with a fifth cousin, once removed, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He was handsome, gay, 
and personable; and was considered a most desirable 
“catch” in the eyes of other debutantes and their 
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mothers. Now, too, she began to translate her desire 
to help people into tangible work. She took a Junior 
League job of teaching calisthenics and fancy dancing 
at a settlement house. 

This shy and rather confused girl found herself 
listening to a proposal of marriage in the autumn of 
1903. Her suitor was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
most sought-after bachelor of her “‘set.”” To the social 
world it looked like a very strange match. Eleanor was 
awkward, plain, a “‘wall-flower,” while Franklin 
Roosevelt was handsome, popular, and self-confident. 
But fundamentally the two people were very much 
alike in their tastes and ideals. On March 17, 1905, 
the two were married, and Eleanor was given away by 
her uncle, President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Since Franklin Roosevelt was still attending law 
school at Columbia University, their honeymoon was 
limited to a brief trip to the country. But when school 
ended the couple traveled to Europe for a real vaca- 
tion. They wandered happily into strange corners of 
Paris, discovering quaint shops where they spent hours 
picking out prints and old books. They motored 
through the Alps, stopping for a time at beautiful St. 
Moritz. German villages interested them, and they 
spent many delightful days wandering through the 
old streets. Eleanor found herself completely happy 
in her freedom from the strict discipline which had 
ruled her earlier days. 
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On May 3, 1906, their first child was born. It was 
a girl, and they named her Anna Eleanor. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s mother had bought land on East 65th 
Street, New York, between Madison and Park Ave- 
nues, and had built a house there. The young couple 
went to live with Mrs. Roosevelt, and Franklin Roose- 
velt took his first job in a law office. During this time 
Eleanor showed little evidence of the dynamic per- 
sonality she was later to possess. In contrast, she was 
rarely opinionated, and left most decisions to her hus- 
band and his mother. She was content to spend her 
time embroidering or knitting or reading. Still she 
retained her interest in social work and sat at charity 
boards frequently. But, for the most part, she was as 
introverted as she had been in her younger years, and 
devoted herself almost entirely to her family. In 1907 
another child was born. This time it was a boy, James. 
Other children followed in quick succession—in 1909 
another boy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who died 
when he was still an infant; in 1910, Elliott. 

While her husband was steadily progressing in his 
career, Eleanor was slow to develop, for she had first 
to conquer her feeling of inadequacy and self- 
consciousness. It was not until 1911 when the Roose- 
velts went to Albany and Franklin Roosevelt took 
office as a New York State senator that she began to 
show an active interest in political affairs. She often 
sat in the legislative galleries, listening intently to the 
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proceedings of the senate. And in June of the follow- 
ing year Mrs. Roosevelt attended her first national 
political convention. 

In the spring of 1913 President Woodrow Wilson 
appointed Franklin Roosevelt Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Mrs. Roosevelt made frequent official trips 
with her husband, and, with the great amount of 
formal and informal social life which is part of 
an official’s duties, she began more and more to de- 
velop her latent charm and personality. At the 
same time, she was absorbing a great deal of knowl- 
edge about political affairs. 

On August 17, 1914, another child was born, a 
boy, to whom they again gave the name of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr. Two years later, in 1916, the last 
of the Roosevelt children came into the world—John. 

One day in April, 1917, Mrs. Roosevelt listened 
with mingled emotions to President Wilson’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany. That day she went home 
determined to try to go on as usual with her routine 
duties ““because some protective instinct makes us all 
attempt to keep our everyday lives on an even keel 
though we feel the world rocking all around us.” 
Ironically enough, the war did much to help Mrs. 
Roosevelt gain the self-confidence which she needed 
before she could make herself felt in the world. Ener- 
getically she devoted herself to Red Cross work, visited 
navy hospitals, and helped with canteens. When she 
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visited St. Elizabeth’s hospital for the insane she was 
horrified by existing conditions. Immediately she ap- 
proached the proper authorities and graphically de- 
scribed what she had seen. Before long improvements 
were under way. This was her first venture into the 
improvement of governmental institutions. As she 
began to assume greater responsibilities in her work 
outside her home, she found that she had great execu- 
tive ability, and she began to use it wisely. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt was asked to join the board 
of the New York State League of Women Voters in 
1920, she readily accepted, and with her newly gained 
self-confidence, her activities outside of her home be- 
came increasingly important. She had come a long 
way from the days when she had been content to sit 
at home with her knitting. 

During the following year her world was shaken 
when Mr. Roosevelt was stricken with infantile paral- 
ysis. Courageously she nursed him back to health, 
forsaking all of her new-found duties to remain at 
his bedside. Though Mr. Roosevelt was unable to walk 
as a result of the paralysis, his wife never treated him 
as an invalid. She would invite political leaders to 
their home so that her husband could continue to 
take an active interest in the affairs of the govern- 
ment; and she would fill even the darkest days with 
hope by her words of encouragement. 

In the years that followed, Mrs. Roosevelt gave 
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much of her time to political activity, and she began 
to express the ideals which had long smouldered within 
her. She joined the Women’s Trade Union League, ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the finance committee of 
the women’s division of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, traveled throughout the state of New York 
organizing women voters and urging them “to study 
history, economics, and political methods and to mix 
with their fellow human beings.” She became in- 
tensely interested in seeing women become active in 
world affairs, and eloquently urged them to demand 
their rights as citizens. 

In 1928 when Franklin Roosevelt became governor 
of New York State, Mrs. Roosevelt again journeyed 
to Albany and moved into the executive mansion. But 
this time she had a career of her own, and interests that 
were continually growing and expanding. In addition 
to her political activity, she found time to teach at 
the Todhunter School for Girls. 

In 1932, when her husband was elected President 
of the United States, Mrs. Roosevelt was well prepared 
to accept her duties as First Lady. One of the first 
things she did was to improve the working conditions 
of White House servants. She was not content merely 
to talk about the democratic ideal but she made it work 
in whatever way she could. 

In addition to her political work and her teaching, 
Eleanor Roosevelt began to express herself in writing. 
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Her first book was entitled When You Grow Up to 
Vote. She wrote, in addition, articles for magazines 
on public questions. In 1933 she conducted a ‘“‘ques- 
tion and answer” column in a large national women’s 
magazine. Before long she had a weekly radio pro- 
gram. The salary she was to receive went to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee for Rehabilitation 
Work in Health and Education. And in 1935 she 
began to write a column for syndication in news- 
papers throughout the country. This column was 
composed under all conditions. Sometimes one of her 
grandchildren would be sitting in her lap as she dic- 
tated, and once the President waited after speaking 
at a CCC camp while his wife and her secretary wrote 
the column in a car parked in the midst of the crowd. 
Perhaps Mrs. Roosevelt’s greatest contribution to 
American government was that she became thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people and their needs, 
and took their problems to the President. She spent 
her days with all kinds of people—lobster fishermen, 
factory workers, labor union leaders, as well as Wash- 
ington dignitaries. Her sincerity and poise and genu- 
ine interest in the troubles and joys of the people 
were her calling cards. Sometimes the President would 
say to her, “I wish I could get the real inside story on 
this particular situation.” And frequently his wife 
would ask, ‘‘May I try to find out?” “Of course,” he 
would reply. And together they learned more about 
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the problems and needs of the American people than 
any other two who had been in the White House. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s activities were so numerous that 
it is impossible to mention all of them. During the 
depression she worked unceasingly to get government 
aid for young students so that they might continue 
their education. The result was the National Youth 
Administration, which she sponsored. She continually 
championed the rights of the minority groups, taking 
a strong stand for Negro equality. When Marian 
Anderson, the great Negro contralto, was refused per- 
mission by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
to sing in their headquarters, Constitution Hall, she 
promptly resigned from the organization. A defender 
of labor unionism, she refused to go through picket 
lines. In all of her work she kept foremost in her mind 
the ideal of democracy and did everything she could 
to make it work. 

After the shock of her husband’s death in 1945, 
Eleanor Roosevelt moved out of the White House, but 
continued her work for national and international 
harmony. In the Assembly of the United Nations she 
sat with the Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural 
Committee, which deals with such subjects as world 
health, refugees, human rights, and equality of 
women. She expressed her views with candor and 
with an amazing understanding of world affairs. 

By 1962, when she died at the age of 78, Eleanor 
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Roosevelt’s personality and actions had earned her the 
title of “First Lady of the World.” She was mourned 
by people of all beliefs, in all parts of the world. Per- 
haps the key to her character was the fact that she 
was a great idealist. Yet she was not a starry-eyed 
theorist—she was a doer. She wanted action rather 
than words only, and governmental red tape annoyed 
her. As a woman she was very difficult to dislike, 
though she was a forceful person. Her sincerity, her 
interest in people from every walk of life, and her 
almost complete forgetfulness of herself, as well as her 
natural charm and spiritual beauty, forced people to 
admire and respect her. Her many books—T his Is My 
Story, This Troubled World, Democracy and Reli- 
gion, On My Own, to mention a few—are direct and 
sincere, and reveal the character of the great woman 
who wrote them. 


°Madame de Staél, Author 
(1766-1817) 


SITUATED on the edge of Lake Geneva at Coppet, 
Switzerland, stands an old French chateau. The drab 
building, with its faded green blinds mellow with age, 
remains peaceful in its enclosure of vine-covered walls 
and gardens of colorful flowers. Inside its spacious 
halls and rooms are evidences of a fading elegance— 
white marble busts, old oil portraits, a Gobelin tap- 
estry, and rich furnishings of deep blues and red. But 
those who pilgrimage to this quiet retreat do not come 
to see the household relics and the bright flower bed. 
They come because here once lived a great woman, 
the famous writer, influential thinker, and brilliant 
conversationalist, Madame de Staél. It was here that 
she whom Macaulay called “the greatest woman of 
her time” wrote Allemagne and Corinne. And year 
after year thousands visit the home and burial place 
of the one woman Napoleon feared and of whom 
Byron said, ‘‘She is a woman by herself, and has done 
more than all the rest of them together intellectually; 
she ought to have been a man.” 


Madame de Staél, born Annie Louise Necker, spent 
309 
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the first years of her life in Paris, where her father, 
James Necker, served as Minister of Finance under 
Louis XVI. James Necker, possessor of a keen intellect 
and prolific pen, had become rich early in life through 
banking, and had achieved distinction by his appoint- 
ment as the Republic of Geneva’s resident minister 
at the Court of Versailles. When Necker moved to 
Paris, he took with him his charming and well- 
educated wife, Susanna, daughter of a prominent 
Swiss pastor. Because of Necker’s two-million-dollar 
loan to the bankrupt French government and his great 
administrative abilities in the matters of finance, he 
became a trusted aide of the spendthrift king. His 
appointment as Minister of Finance came as a result 
of the monarch’s reliance upon and faith in the rich 
banker. It was Necker whom the king called to his 
aid when the people of France, exasperated with the 
government’s extravagance and heavy taxation, 
threatened nationwide rebellion. 

The home of the Neckers in Paris became a social 
center, where such contemporaries as Buffon, Hume, 
Diderot, and D’Alembert often gathered. Gibbon, a 
life-long worshiper of the beautiful and cultured 
Susanna, was also among the many guests who re- 
turned again and again to discourse on cultural and 
social topics of the day and to enjoy the effusive hos- 
pitality of the Neckers. 

It was in such an atmosphere that Annie grew up, 
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and her parents saw that her daily lessons should pre- 
pare her to take a place among the great French 
thinkers and writers. Her mother was a systematic 
and thorough teacher who demanded that the child 
sit erect on her wooden stool and learn her difficult 
lesson each day. With constant drill and painstak- 
ing instruction, Madame Necker helped her daughter 
to master knowledge which most girls of Annie’s age 
would not have dreamed of studying. 

As the instructor and disciplinarian of the little 
girl, Madame Necker wielded a great influence over 
her daughter, but it was her father who won the 
child’s greatest affection. Annie stood in great awe 
of her mother and was silent and restrained, as well 
as self-conscious, in her presence. But with her father 
she was happily carefree, and she lavished her child- 
hood love upon him. A visitor at the home told how 
the timidly decorous child waited until her mother 
had left the room, then suddenly seized her napkin 
and threw it across the table at the head of her father. 
Then racing around the table to where he was sitting, 
she smothered his reproofs with kisses. But the minute 
her mother returned to the room, she assumed her 
quiet and obedient manner. 

The strain of continuous and exhausting study soon 
was too much for the child, and she became seriously 
ill. To her delight, the doctor prescribed fresh air, 
sunshine, and rest as a cure. Annie was taken to the 
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Necker estate at St. Quen, and there she spent many 
happy hours roaming through the grounds from 
morning until night. But Madame Necker was not 
happy about this thwarting of her educational plans 
for Annie, and years later when her daughter had won 
distinction, she remarked, “It is absolutely nothing 
compared to what I would have made it.” 

Early in her childhood, Annie began to show evi- 
dences of literary talent. One of her favorite games 
was the writing of simple dramatic tragedies which 
she acted out with paper kings and queens. However, 
her mother did not consider this activity profitable, 
and so it. was discontinued. But when Annie was 
twelve years old, her mother relented somewhat and 
allowed her daughter and her companions to act out 
in the drawing room a play which Annie had written. 
Grimm, a visitor at the Necker home at the time, was 
so pleased with her attempts that he sent extracts to 
his correspondents throughout Europe. At fifteen 
Annie wrote an essay on the “Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes” and another on Montesquieu’s ‘Spirit of 
Laws.” 

Annie’s extravagant fondness for her father con- 
tinued to grow until he became the object of her 
constant adoration. It was an affection which never 
diminished with the years, and, even after she had 
married, Annie’s greatest concern was the health and 
happiness of her father. Monsieur Necker evoked the 
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same love and loyalty from his wife, Susanna, whom 
he might have lost to any of her numerous admirers 
had their great regard for each other not been so 
binding. 

As a practical and astute financier, Monsieur 
Necker proved to be of great service to the French 
government. But he was not given the opportunity to 
complete his plans for reducing the staggering debts 
of the monarchy, for his restrictions of pensions and 
taxing of luxuries aroused the opposition of the aris- 
tocracy. Through the influence of this ruling class, the 
good-hearted but weak king was persuaded to ask for 
Necker’s resignation. The Necker family felt the 
blow keenly, but Annie was the one who found it the 
most unbearable, for she wanted nothing so much as 
to spare her father the disgrace and disappointment 
which she felt must inevitably follow. 

For the next few years the family traveled most of 
the time. Monsieur Necker was kept busy with the 
writing and publishing of two books, the first of 
which demonstrated how for years the money of 
France had been wasted. The second book, Finances, 
had an immediate sale of 100,000 copies, and, along 
with the first volume, further aroused feelings of 
hatred and fear in the French aristocracy. For these 
writings, as well as other correspondence, he was ban- 
ished forty leagues from Paris, and. the Neckers were 
forced to remain outside the gates of the city that 
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had been their home for so many years. To them the 
edict spelled isolation, for they were cut off from the 
friends, the social activities, and the intellectual stim- 
ulation that had made the Paris era a rich and satisfy- 
ing experience. But Monsieur Necker had gained the 
respect of Europe in the honesty and boldness of his 
writings. 

In the meantime, Annie had grown to womanhood. 
Following her literary inclinations, she wrote a book 
on Rousseau, and though critics today do not claim 
it as her best, it was widely discussed in Europe. How- 
ever, it was not her writing talent alone which 
brought her fame and recognition, for Annie Necker 
was known also both for her dynamic personality and 
for her ability as a brilliant conversationalist. Her 
years of hard study and the contact she had with the 
gifted men of her time, combined with an indigenous 
ability for self-expression, had made her into an un- 
usual individual. She knew how to compliment her 
acquaintances without flattery and was cordial and 
generous. Many men were attracted to the gifted 
woman, among them Pitt of England and the Swedish 
Count Fersen, but Annie’s devotion to her father kept 
her from considering any of them seriously. She would 
consent to marriage only on the condition that she 
would never be obliged to leave her father. 

It was Baron de Staél, a man of learning and high 
social position, who finally persuaded the reluctant 
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Annie. At the time he was the Swedish ambassador 
at Paris, and he was ready to make any promises for 
the rich daughter of the renowned Necker. Influenced 
by the approval of her parents, she accepted the Baron 
de Staél, despite the fact that he was almost twice her 
age. He immediately took her to Paris, where she was 
received at Court and became a favorite of Marie 
Antoinette. Not long after, Necker was recalled from 
exile to resume his old position. 

It was the beginning of a new poularity for Annie’s 
father. Through his advice and assistance, the funds 
rose thirty per cent, and the people began to look upon 
him as a great and sympathetic friend. But his career 
as Minister of Finance came to an abrupt end through 
the events of the political revolution that was gaining 
force in France. 

Compelled by the growing restlessness and lawless- 
ness of the lower classes to give the people of France a 
representative government, the king found himself 
in the embarrassing position of trying both to quiet 
an angry populace and to pacify the nobles and aris- 
tocrats. Neither party was satisfied with the provi- 
sional government, and in an attempt to appease his 
strongest supporters, the aristocrats, the king again 
asked Necker to leave Paris. Though the minister left 
as unobtrusively as possible, the people got wind of 
it, and vociferously demanded his return. The king 
ordered that Necker be brought back immediately, 
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and, upon his return, Annie’s father received an 
enthusiastic ovation from the people of Paris. 

But no measure was effective enough to stem the 
tide of revolution, and not long after Necker’s return 
the storming of the Bastille took place. On the day 
that the armed mob penetrated the palace grounds, 
killing the guards and demanding bread from their 
king and queen, Necker decided that there was noth- 
ing more he could do in France and so he fled to his 
Swiss retreat at Coppet. There he remained until his 
death. 

Madame de Staél, as the wife of the Swedish ambas- 
sador, chose to remain in Paris with her husband, but 
she wrote to her father every day telling him of the 
changing conditions and of her own activities. Stim- 
ulated by the challenge of the times, Madame de Staél 
entered actively into politics. Her reputation for 
clear thinking and inspired writing brought Lafa- 
yette, Narbonne, and Talleyrand to consult with her. 
At Talleyrand’s request, she composed the principal 
portion of his report on public instruction in 1790. 
She procured the appointment of Narbonne to the 
ministry and later, when Talleyrand was in exile, 
obtained his appointment to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

But matters in France continued to go from bad 
to worse, and in 1792 the Swedish government sus- 


pended its embassy. Though Madame de Staél had 
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prepared herself for flight, she remained in Paris with 
the hope that she might be able to save some of her 
friends. Every day large numbers of the ‘enemies of 
the commune” were taken to prison. During the reign 
of Danton and Marat the seven prisons of Paris were 
jammed with friends of the king, and the dead lay 
untouched and uncared for by the prison doors. It is 
estimated that, during the Reign of Terror, 18,600 
people perished by the guillotine. Every day the police 
scoured the city and searched homes for new victims. 
One day they came to the home of the Swedish ambas- 
sador, where Madame de Staél had hidden some of the 
ministers. She met the gendarmes graciously, urging 
that they must not violate the privacy of an ambas- 
sador’s house. When her pleas were ignored, and the 
refugees arrested, she went to the leaders of the rev- 
olution to beg for their lives. By her tact and elo- 
quence she was able to save many of them from the 
guillotine. 

But the zeal of the revolution and the appalling 
number of executions did not diminish as the months 
went by. Instead, daily arrests and death sentences 
increased. When violent street riots became an almost 
daily occurrence, Madame de Staél determined that 
she and her small son Auguste should leave the terror- 
stricken city. Under the supposition that her rank as 
the wife of a foreign ambassador would protect her, 
she and the child started out in a carriage with six 
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horses, her servants, and a few of her personal belong- 
ings. She had no idea then that before her lay an ordeal 
as terrible as that which her friends had experienced. 
The carriage had not gone far when a crowd of half- 
famished, ragged women surrounded it and stopped 
the horses. The occupants were removed from the 
carriage and escorted to the Assembly. There, before 
Robespierre and the Commune, Madame de Staél, who 
had saved so many of her friends, pleaded for her own 
life and for that of her small son. 

For six agonizing hours she waited in a small room 
while the Commune decided her fate. Outside her 
window the hired assassins passed by, their bare arms 
covered with the blood of the newly slain. A mob 
attempted to pillage Madame de Staél’s carriage that 
stood outside waiting to carry her to freedom, if the 
decision should be favorable. Fortunately, a young 
man appeared out of the crowd and, mounting the 
box, defended the vehicle. She learned later that it 
had been the notorious Santerre, the very person who 
later superintended the execution of Louis XVI. 
Santerre had been present on one occasion when 
Necker distributed corn to the poor of Paris in time 
of famine, and, remembering Madame de Staél’s fa- 
ther as a friend of the starving, he befriended his 
daughter for one short moment. 

At last the decision was announced, and the pris- 
oner was released and allowed to continue on her way. 
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The small group arrived in Switzerland acutely con- 
scious that they had been very near to death. 

On January 21, 1793 the unfortunate king met his 
death at the guillotine. Necker had begged for the 
opportunity to plead for his king, but had been re- 
fused. Madame de Staél wrote a vigorous appeal to 
the nation in behalf of Marie Antoinette, but, in Sep- 
tember of the same year, the last French queen was 
carried in an open cart to the scaffold. 

Despite the tragic events of the years of the revolu- 
tion, Madame de Staél had not neglected her writing, 
and completed her book, Influence of the Passions on 
the Happiness of Individuals and Nations, a brilliant 
and energetic summary of her thinking about the 
French revolution. 

After France became a republic, Sweden sent her 
ambassador back to Paris, and Madame de Staél went 
with him. She spent much of her time there educating 
young Auguste. Remembering the rigor and strict 
discipline of her own childhood with distaste, she 
taught Auguste with gentleness, trying to avoid at all 
costs any disciplinary punishment. Though the edu- 
cation of her son involved a great deal of work, 
Madame de Staél still found time to entertain in her 
salon the great men of her time. As a lover of liberty 
and a believer in the republican form of government, 
she looked with alarm on the growing influence of the 
young Corsican officer, Bonaparte. After his brilliant 
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victories in Italy and his return to Paris, her fears were 
realized. Bonaparte turned out the Directory, drove 
the Council of Five Hundred from the hall of the 
Assembly with a military coup d’état, and then made 
the government into a consulate with three consuls, 
of whom he was the first. Then, as if to make himself 
into a king, the general took up his residence at the 
Tuileries, living in regal and lavish style. Worried by 
the egotism and heartlessness of Napoleon, Madame 
de Staél began to encourage her friends to speak out 
in favor of a representative government, and did not 
hesitate to do so herself. Her salon became more and 
more crowded with those who had their fears for the 
future of Republican France. 

Lucien and Joseph Bonaparte, brothers of Napo- 
leon, were often among these guests at her home and 
made no secret of their admiration for her until they 
were forbidden by Napoleon to have anything to do 
with Madame de Staél. People always came away from 
the de Staél home “less my friends than when they 
entered,” Napoleon once remarked. 

At about this time, her book Literature Considered 
in Its Relation to Social Institutions was published. 
The power of thought which the book showed, and 
the intimate knowledge of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
English, German, and French literature, surprised a 
Europe which did not imagine a woman capable of 
literary criticism. 
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Not long after, Necker had his last book, Last View 
of Politics and Finance, put into print. In this book 
he spoke eloquently against the tyranny of a single 
man. Napoleon replied with a sharp rebuke, advising 
Necker to leave politics to the First Consul, ‘“‘who 
alone is able to govern France,” and threatened to 
exile Madame de Staél for her supposed aid in writ- 
ing the book. Seeing the wisdom of leaving France 
temporarily, Madame de Staél journeyed to Coppet, 
only to be called back by her sick husband. Before she 
could get him to Sweden, Baron de Staél died. 

After the baron’s death, his widow moved to 
Coppet to be with her father, and here she began the 
most prolific period in her writing career. Her first 
novel was written here. It was entitled Delphine and 
was widely read throughout Europe. Her fame and 
her brilliant powers of conversation brought many 
great people to her home in Switzerland. Here Sis- 
mondi, encouraged and aided by the skillful writer, 
wrote several of his works. Bonstetten said of her, 
“Tn seeing her, in hearing her, I feel myself electrified.” 

Now the mother of three children, Madame de Staél 
could not find the time to carry on the education of all 
of her children and manage her home at the same time. 
Schlegel, the greatest critic and philosopher of his 
time, became the children’s teacher and an intimate 
friend of Madame de Staél. 

But even the busy life she was leading could not 
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diminish her longing to return to Paris, and in 1803 
she ventured to within ten leagues of the city she 
loved, and rented a quiet home. When Napoleon heard 
of her action, he dispatched an officer with a letter 
signed by himself exiling her to forty leagues from 
Paris and commanding her to leave within twenty- 
four hours. Resigned to her exile, Madame de Staél 
moved to Germany. At Weimar, she became ac- 
quainted with Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from all Germans who had 
heard of her or had read her books. 

It was during this sojourn to Germany that she 
experienced one of the greatest sorrows of her life, 
the death of her father. When Monsieur Necker knew 
he had only a few days to live, he wrote to Napoleon 
insisting that his daughter was in no way responsible 
for his book. He hoped that this letter would end her 
exile from Paris, but it was never answered, and 
Necker died with his daughter’s name on his lips. 

For a time Madame de Staél was completely over- 
come, and could not be comforted. Thinking that she 
might obliterate her feeling of loss through the pleas- 
ure of new sights, she went to Italy and, while she was 
there, began the writing of one of her most widely 
acclaimed and popular novels, Corinne. The book was 
finished a year later at Coppet and, upon publication, 
placed her among the foremost writers of her time. 
Sainte-Beuve said, “Its success was instantaneous and 
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universal. Asa work of art, as a poem, the romance of 
Corinne is an immortal monument.” Jeffrey, in the 
Edinburgh Review called her the greatest writer in 
France since Voltaire and Rousseau. ° 

But Napoleon, still fearful of the influence of the 
now famous woman, saw to it that a scathing criti- 
cism of the novel appeared in his official newspaper. At 
the same time, Madame de Staél was informed by the 
Minister of Police that she had only to insert some 
praise of Napoleon in Corinne and she would be wel- 
comed back to Paris. But Madame de Staél felt that 
she could not live a lie even to gain admission to Paris, 
and she remained true to her convictions by flatly 
refusing the bribe. Her eldest son, Auguste, then sev- 
enteen, obtained an interview with Napoleon, hoping 
in vain that he might persuade the Consul to com- 
promise on the exile terms. ““Your mother,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘“‘could not be six months in Paris before I 
should be compelled to send her to Bicetre or the 
Temple. I should regret this necessity, for it would 
make a noise and might injure me in public opinion.” 

Corinne was followed by another book, Allemagne, 
a treatise on Germany which Madame de Staél wanted 
to have published in Paris, as Corinne had been. She 
passed it on to the censors of the press who eliminated 
all portions which could possibly displease Napoleon, 
and then sent it on to be published. Ten thousand 
copies were sold in the first printing. In order to be 
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at hand to correct the proofs, Madame de Staél moved 
again to France, being careful this time to keep within 
her prescribed limits. Much to her astonishment and 
that of the Paris press, Napoleon ordered that the ten 
thousand copies be destroyed, and that Madame de 
Staél leave France in three days. The French could see 
no reason for this hasty act other than that the writer 
had remained silent about the Emperor. But pleas to 
revoke the order were to no avail. 

Discouraged and dispirited, Madame de Staél 
moved to Geneva. There her friends sought to divert 
her attention from the loneliness of exile and thoughts 
of her father’s death by deluging her with entertain- 
ments and parties. It was at these social gatherings that 
she first noticed Monsieur Rocca, a soldier of Napo- 
leon’s army who had come to Switzerland to regain 
his health and heal the wounds he had received. The 
courage and optimism of the young officer awakened 
the sympathy and admiration of Madame de Staél, 
and he, in turn, found new hope and great intellectual 
stimulation in her. Finding solace in each other after 
the various hardships of their lives, the young soldier 
and the older woman created a friendship that deep- 
ened into love. Rocca offered the lonely woman what 
she most needed—a simple-hearted and unselfish love, 
and he was not one to be discouraged in a conquest 
where so many eminent men had failed. The two were 
married in 1811. 
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Unfortunately for the couple, they were married at 
a time when Napoleon’s armies were advancing far- 
ther and farther into eastern Europe. Though the 
marriage had been kept secret to avoid incurring the 
disfavor of the Emperor and the recall of Rocca to 
France, it was not long before the news was carried 
to Napoleon, and Madame de Staél was advised not to 
travel farther than two leagues from Coppet. An 
order that Rocca be arrested on sight was also issued. 

Knowing that to disobey the Emperor meant death, 
Madame de Staél and her husband chose to take this 
risk and attempt to escape to England, rather than 
remain at Coppet and endure inevitable persecution. 
They made plans to escape through Austria to Russia, 
to go from there to Sweden, and then on to England. 

After an hour of silent prayer by the tomb of her 
father, Madame de Staél, her children, and Rocca 
began their flight by carriage, and not even the serv- 
ants suspected that they were going for anything 
more than a drive in the country. They carried with 
them, carefully hidden among their belongings, the 
precious manuscript of Allemagne, which Madame de 
Staél hoped to have printed in England. 

After a harrowing two weeks, they reached Vienna 
on June 6 and were put under surveillance at once. 
All over the city were posted placards demanding that 
Madame de Staél be kept under close watch. The 
family was permitted to remain only a few hours in 
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one place and had to keep moving in order to avoid 
arrest and imprisonment. At Vienna Rocca found it 
advisable to travel alone and the husband and wife 
were separated for a short period. 

The trip to Russia was exhausting and more than 
once Madame de Staél lost consciousness and had to be 
taken from the carriage until she recovered. She ar- 
rived in Russia weary but undaunted, and, after the 
rest and warm welcome accorded her at the Russian 
court, she and her family traveled on to Sweden. From 
Sweden to England the trip was comparatively easy. 
The English received the famous woman with a tre- 
mendous welcome, and she soon became the main sub- 
ject of interest in the literary world. 

The next four months in England afforded Madame 
de Staél a much needed rest and the opportunity to 
put into print the manuscript carried so secretly across 
the continent. The book had a tremendous sale. In 
comparing Allemagne with Madame de Staél’s previ- 
ous works, Lamartine concluded, “Her style, without 
losing any of its youthful vigor and splendor, seems 
now to be illuminated with more lofty and eternal 
lights as she approaches the evening of life, and the 
diviner mysteries of thought . . . Her name will live 
as long as literature, as long as the history of her 
country.” 

The defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig encouraged 
Madame de Staél in her hope of returning to France 
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again. When assured of her safety by Napoleon’s 
abdication and banishment to Elba, she left England 
for Paris. It was a homecoming of real triumph after 
the long years of wandering in exile. But her triumph 
was short-lived, for with Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba and restoration as the Emperor of France, she 
was forced to flee to Coppet once again. Though Na- 
poleon sent her a personal invitation to come to Paris, 
declaring that he had pledged himself to the peace of 
Europe, the harassed woman could not bring herself 
to trust him. Moreover, the strain of the revolution 
and war years had begun to tell on her health, and she 
and Rocca decided to take a rest in Italy for a short 
time. Rocca, himself, was not too well, and the sunny 
climate of the south seemed the best thing for both of 
them. 

But in 1816, the year after Napoleon’s great 
defeat at Waterloo, Madame de Staél was unable to 
resist the desire to return to Paris, and, accompanied 
by her husband, she journeyed back to her birthplace 
where she remained until her death not long after. 

Madame de Staél never fully recovered her health 
and, with the passing days became more and more 
frail. As if anticipating the end, she said frequently, 
“My father awaits me.” But if she looked toward 
death as a reunion with Necker, she was reluctant to 
part with Rocca, the only other man whose love had 
completely won her own. The last night she refused 
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to sleep, for fear that she might never see her husband 
again. After her death, she was buried at Coppet beside 
the grave of her father. Seven months later the 
broken-hearted Rocca followed her. 

Two of Madame de Staél’s unprinted manuscripts, 
Ten Years of Exile and Considerations on the French 
Revolution, were published not long after her death. 
Though Madame de Staél left an imperishable name in 
her writings, all the countries of Europe joined France 
in mourning the loss of the woman whose staunch 
patriotism and brilliant intellect were now an unfor- 
gettable legend. As Chateaubriand has said, “Her 
death made one of those breaches which the fall of a 
superior intellect produces once in an age, and which 
can never be closed.” 


Harriet CBeecher Stowe, Author 
(1811-1896) 


HARRIET Beecher Stowe is best known as the author 
of one of the most widely read novels in American 
literature—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This book, about the 
Negro slavery problem, was published in March, 
1852, and brought Mrs. Stowe sudden fame. In ten 
days ten thousand copies were sold. Eight presses were 
run day and night to supply the demand. Thirty dif- 
ferent editions appeared in London in six months. 
Over three hundred thousand copies were bought in 
less than a year. 

Bornin June, 1811, in the small New England town 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, Harriet Beecher was the 
youngest of seven children. Her father, Reverend 
Lyman Beecher, was a minister who preached not only 
in his own but in all the neighboring towns for the 
magnificent salary of five hundred dollars a year. As 
the number of children in the family increased it be- 
came more and more difficult to keep the family well 
fed on the minister’s meager salary. Harriet’s mother, 
Roxana, decided to augment the tiny income by open- 
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educated woman, taught French, English literature, 
drawing, and painting, as well as the feminine art of 
embroidery, in the little school. Yet she found time 
to make herself the idol of her children, reading to 
them from Walter Scott and Washington Irving and 
making dolls for the baby, Harriet. 

These early days were filled with simple adventures 
for the enthusiastic Harriet. She roamed over the 
meadows and through the forests, gathering wild 
flowers in the spring or nuts in the fall, being edu- 
cated, as she afterwards said, “first and foremost by 
Nature, wonderful, beautiful, ever-changing, as she 
is in that cloudland, Litchfield. There were the crisp 
apples of the pink azalea,—honeysuckle-apples, we 
called them; there were scarlet wintergreen berries; 
there were pink shell blossoms of trailing arbutus, and 
feathers of ground pine; there were blue and white 
and yellow violets, and crowsfoot, and blood root, and 
wild anemone, and other quaint forest treasures.” She 
found nature beautiful in all her moods and seasons, 
and like so many potential authors, worshiped at her 
doorstep. 

An incident, which Harriet related years after, 
shows the fun-loving spirit of the girl, and the under- 
standing of her mother. “Mother was an enthusiastic 
horticulturist in the small ways that limited means 
allowed. Her brother, John, in New York, had just 
sent her a small parcel of fine tulip bulbs. I remember 
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rummaging these out of an obscure corner of the 
nursery one day when she was gone out, and being 
strongly seized with the idea that they were good to 
eat, and using all the little English I then possessed to 
persuade my brothers that these were onions, such as 
grown people ate, and would be very nice for us. So 
we fell to and devoured the whole; and I recollect 
being somewhat disappointed in the odd, sweetish 
taste and thinking that onions were not as nice as I 
had supposed. Then mother’s serene face appeared in 
the nursery and we all ran toward her, and with one 
voice began to tell our discovery and achievement. We 
had found this bag of onions and had eaten them all 
up. 

“There was not even a momentary expression of 
impatience but she sat down and said, “My dear chil- 
dren, what you have done makes mamma very sorry; 
those were not onion roots, but roots of beautiful 
flowers; and if you had let them alone, ma would have 
had next summer in the garden, great, beautiful red 
and yellow flowers, such as you never saw.’ I re- 
member how drooping and disappointed we all grew 
at this picture, and how sadly we regarded the empty 
Dace 

When Harriet was five years old, Roxana Beecher 
died. The whole family seemed lost without her guid- 
ance. Little Henry (later a great preacher), unable to 
understand what had happened to his mother, kept 
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assailing his father with questions and was finally told 
that she had gone to heaven. One morning he was 
found digging a huge hole in the garden under his 
sister’s window. When the sister saw him, she asked, 
“Efenry, what are you doing?” And he answered, 
pathetically, “I’m going to heaven to find ma.” 

But the children were not the only ones to feel the 
loss with intensity. Mr. Beecher, a year later, wrote 
to a friend, ‘“There is a sensation of loss which nothing 
alleviates—a solitude which no society interrupts. 
Amid the smiles and prattles of the children, and the 
kindness of sympathizing friends, 1am alone ... I 
do not murmur; I only feel daily, constantly, and with 
deepening impression, how much I have had for which 
to be thankful, and how much I have lost . . . The 
whole year after her death was a year of great empti- 
ness, as if there was not motive enough in the world to 
move me. I used to pray earnestly to God either to 
take me away or to restore to me that interest in things 
and susceptibility to motive I had had before.” 

Harriet went to live for a time with her aunt and 
grandmother. When her father remarried, she went 
back to Litchfield. Though the new wife soon became 
respected and loved by the children, there was a natu- 
ral antagonism in the beginning at her coming. The 
uninhibited young Harriet said to her in anger, “Be- 
cause you have come and married my father, when I 
am big enough I mean to go and marry your father!” 
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But it wasn’t long before Harriet gave up this decision, 
as well as her antipathy to her new mother. 

At seven Harriet possessed a remarkably retentive 
memory. She had already learned twenty-seven hymns 
and two long chapters of the Bible. Exceedingly fond 
of reading, she would haunt her father’s library in 
search of mind-food. But there was little in the poor 
minister’s possessions to attract her. She did find books 
such as Bell’s Sermons and Toplady on Predestination. 
“Then,” she said years later, ‘there was a side closet 
full of documents, a weltering ocean of pamphlets, in 
which I dug and toiled for hours, to be repaid by dis- 
interring a delicious morsel of a Don Quixote, that 
had once been a book, but was now lying in forty or 
fifty dissecta membra, amid Calls, Appeals, Essays, 
Reviews, and Rejoinders. The turning up of such a 
fragment seemed like the rising of an enchanted island 
out of an ocean of mud!” Finally, to her great delight, 
Mr. Beecher added Ivanhoe to his collection, and Har- 
riet and her brother George read it through seven 
times. 

When Harriet was twelve she was sent to the school 
of John P. Brace, who was then a well-known teacher. 
Here she developed an intense interest in composition 
and in writing of all kinds. At the exhibition at the 
close of the year, it was the custom for all the parents 
to come and listen to the best literary efforts of their 
children. From the lists of subjects which the students 
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could choose to write about, Harriet decided upon the 
weighty topic, “Can the Immortality of the Soul Be 
Proved by the Light of Nature?” When the essay was 
read, the Reverend Beecher brightened with interest. 
“Who wrote that composition?” he asked Mr. Brace. 
“Your daughter, sir!”” was the amused teacher’s reply. 

A new life was now open to Harriet. Her only sister, 
Catherine, was engaged to a Professor Fisher of Yale 
University. They were to be married when he returned 
from a European tour. But as fate would have it, the 
Albion on which he sailed for the United States was 
wrecked and all on board were drowned. With great 
determination, Catherine devoted herself to study. 
She went to Hartford, Connecticut, where her older 
brother was teaching, and while there she managed, 
with the help of benefactors, to raise enough money 
to open a school for women—Hartford Female Sem- 
inary. Society wondered what possible use education, 
and the study of Latin and philosophy, could be to 
girls, but they admired Catherine Beecher, and, with 
tongue in cheek, let her do as she was determined. Stu- 
dents poured in, and the seminary was soon filled to 
capacity. 

It was now that Harriet came down from Litchfield 
to attend the school, and before long she became a 
student-teacher. In this way she helped to finance her 
own education, for her father was still a struggling 
minister with never enough money to make life easy. 
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And with all his poverty, he could not help but share 
what little he had with others. Once his wife had 
managed to save twenty-five dollars so that he might 
buy a new overcoat for himself. With the roll of 
bills in his pocket, he started down to the store for the 
coat. But on the way he stopped to attend a missionary 
meeting. And when the contribution box was passed 
around, he promptly donated the roll of bills and went 
home in his well-worn overcoat. 

When Harriet was twenty-one her father was asked 
to go to Ohio to become the president of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Cincinnati. The two sisters— 
Harriet and Catherine—went with him and soon 
opened a new school in the suburbs of that city. It was 
here in Ohio that Harriet met a professor of biblical 
criticism and Oriental literature who was teaching at 
Lane Seminary. And in 1836, when Harriet was 
twenty-five, she married that brilliant educator, 
whose name was Calvin E. Stowe. 

It was at this time that the question of slavery had 
been agitating the minds of people all over the coun- 
try. Since Cincinnati was near the border line of 
Kentucky, a southern slave state, it became a pot- 
pourri of clashing ideas. Slaves fled into the free state 
of Ohio and were helped into Canada by means of the 
famous “Underground Railroad,” which was in real- 
ity only a friendly house about every ten miles. In the 
homes of these sympathetic Northerners the Negroes 
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were secreted during the day, and then carried in 
wagons to the next ‘‘station” during the night. 

Lane Seminary was a hot-bed of discussion. Many 
of the Southern students freed their slaves, or helped 
to establish schools for colored children in Cincinnati, 
in spite of the prospect of disinheritance by their fam- 
ilies. The local newspaper, which attempted to carry 
on a fair discussion of the question, had its presses 
broken twice and thrown into the river. Feeling was 
so intense that the houses of free colored people were 
burned, some were killed, and even the seminary was 
in danger of mob violence. Harriet and her family 
were forced to sleep with guns near by for protection. 
Finally the trustees of the college prohibited all slavery 
discussion within the seminary. Asa result almost the 
entire school body left the institution. 

At this time Harriet’s father was in the East trying 
to raise a large sum of money to support the seminary. 
When he finally returned to Cincinnati he found that 
his efforts were useless. Only the shell of the college 
remained, and a small scattering of students. For 
several years, however, he and his children stayed on 
and worked vigorously. Harriet Beecher Stowe opened 
her house to colored children whom she taught. One 
young boy in her school was claimed by an estate in 
Kentucky, arrested, and to be sold at auction. Har- 
riet frantically secured enough money to save him. 

Finally, worn with the “irrepressible conflict,” the 
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Beecher family, with the Stowes, came North in 1850, 
and Harriet’s husband accepted a professorship at 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine. Harriet now 
began to earn a little money by submitting sketches 
to the local newspapers. She even won a prize of fifty 
dollars for a New England story. Now, at forty years 
of age, with a small child and a home to take care of, 
it seemed quite improbable that she would ever create 
any outstanding literary work. But Harriet was still 
achingly conscious of the conflict that raged through- 
out the country and the inhumanity of slavery. The 
Fugitive Slave Law made it possible to hunt colored 
people and send them back into servitude and death. 
The people of the North weren’t stirred enough to 
oppose openly the slave holders of the South. And 
Harriet wanted more than anything else to enlist their 
aid in freeing other human beings from bondage. 

One Sunday as she sat at the communion table in 
the tiny Brunswick church, the character of Uncle 
Tom took form in her mind. Driven by conviction 
and purpose, she went home and wrote out the first 
chapter of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. After two or three 
more chapters were ready she wrote to a Doctor 
Bailey, who had been editor of the liberal Cincinnati 
newspaper and who had been transferred to Washing- 
ton, and offered the manuscript for the columns of 
the National Era. Her offer was accepted. Now the 
material was prepared each week. Harriet visited 
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Boston and, at the Antislavery rooms, borrowed 
several books to aid in furnishing facts. And then the 
story wrote itself. She filled it with the compassion 
and pathos which arose from her own experiences 
with the slavery question in Cincinnati. 

When the story was published in book form, Har- 
riet sent a copy of it to Prince Albert of England, 
knowing that he and Queen Victoria were interested 
in the subject; another copy went to Macaulay, the 
great essayist; one to Charles Dickens; and another to 
Charles Kingsley. And then the anxious Harriet 
waited in her Maine home for the world’s reaction. 
The tremendous reception which the novel received 
was her answer. 

Letters poured in upon Mrs. Stowe from all over the 
world. Prince Albert sent his hearty thanks. Dickens 
said, ““Your book is worthy of any head and any heart 
that ever inspired a book.” Kingsley wrote, “It is per- 
fect!”’ The Earl of Shaftesbury thrilled her when he 
said, ““None but a Christian believer could have pro- 
duced such a book as yours, which has absolutely 
startled the whole world.” Well-known reviewers of 
the time gave long notices to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. One 
wrote, ““There are scenes and touches in this book 
which no living writer that we know can surpass, and 
perhaps none can equal.” George Eliot wrote Harriet 
long letters of praise. 


The following year, 1853, Professor Stowe and his 
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famous wife decided to take a trip to Europe for a 
long-needed rest. Unexpectedly, they were welcomed 
by immense public meetings in Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, and in every city 
which they visited. People in the towns stopped her 
carriage to fill it with flowers and to welcome her. 
Boys ran along the streets, shouting, ‘““That’s her— 
see the courls!” A penny offering was collected for 
her, given by people of all classes, consisting of one 
thousand golden sovereigns on a silver salver. The 
beautiful Duchess of Sutherland entertained Mrs. 
Stowe at her home, where she met Lord Palmerston, 
the Duke of Argyle, Macaulay, Gladstone, and others. 
The duchess gave her a solid gold bracelet in the form 
of a slave’s shackle, with the words, ““We trust it is a 
memorial of a chain that is soon to be broken,” en- 
graved on the back. On one link was the date of aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, March 25, 1807, and of slavery 
in the English territories, August 1, 1834. On the 
other links are now engraved the date of the Emanci- 
pation in the District of Columbia, President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation of the abolishment of slavery in 
the United States, January 1, 1863, and finally, on the 
clasp, the date of the Constitutional amendment abol- 
ishing slavery forever in this country. 
When Harriet Beecher Stowe returned from Eu- 
rope she wrote Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. Her 
husband was now appointed to the professorship of 
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sacred literature in the theological seminary at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, and here they made their home. 
Students found her a sympathetic friend and an in- 
spiration to intellectual work. And now other books 
followed from her pen—Dred, another powerful 
antislavery story; The Minister’s Wooing, a roman- 
tic novel; Agnes of Sorrento, an Italian story; The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island, a tale of the New England coast; 
Old Town Folks; House and Home Papers; My Wife 
and 1; Pink and White Tyranny; and others. 

The sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin still goes on. 
There have been twelve French editions, eleven Ger- 
man, and six Spanish. It has been published in nineteen 
different languages—Russian, Hungarian, Armenian, 
Greek, Finnish, Welsh, Polish, and more. The influ- 
ence of the book has been felt in all parts of the world. 
In Siam a wealthy slave owner freed one hundred and 
thirty of his slaves after reading the novel. In France 
even the sale of the Bible was increased, because the 
people wanted to read the book Uncle Tom loved so 
much. 

Soon after the Civil War, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
bought a home among the orange groves of Florida. 
With money she earned through public readings she 
built a church, in which her husband preached until 
his death in 1886. 

On Mrs. Stowe’s seventy-first birthday her pub- 
lishers gave a garden party to honor her. Poets and 
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artists, statesmen and reformers were invited. On a 
stage, under a great tent, she sat while poems were 
read and speeches were made praising one woman’s 
work. Her manner was the same as ever—unostenta- 
tious, courteous, and kindly, and with a serenity in- 
dicating that she had fulfilled a purpose. 

On July 1, 1896, Harriet Beecher Stowe died of 
paralysis, in Hartford, Connecticut. She was buried 
in the cemetery connected with the theological semi- 
nary at Andover, Massachusetts, between the graves of 
her husband and her son. She had fought with a pen 
rather than a sword and had lived to see her battle 
against slavery won. 
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